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PREFACE 


« 

My journey umong the cave dwellers of Southern 
Tunisia was essentially one of 1‘esearch, since I was 
entrusted by Doctor Sophius Miillcr, Director of 
the Second Department of the National Museum, 
with the honourable task of pui'cbasijig ethno- 
graphical ol)jects for i\u) said museum. 

(.)n submitting this work to the public, it is 
incumbent upon me to offer my sincere thanks 
to all those who aifojded me support and help in 
my travels : the Mijiistei* of Foi’cign Affairs, at 
whose recommendation Cubisol, the Danish Consul 
in Tunis, addressed himself to the Freijch Itegency, 
and obtained permission for me to travel through 
the country, and also an (‘S(‘()]’t, guides, etc. 
Doetoi' Midler and (■ha.mberlain Ahahd, whose 
i-(‘sp('('tiv(^ introdiK'tions, given from the National 
Museum and the Society (*.onccrned with ancient 
manuscripts, and addressed to other similar institu- 
tions, introduced me not only to these, but also* 
to those remarkably scuentitic men, Gauckler and 
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Doctor Bertholoii, wliose ftieiidsliip I liiive to thank 
for mucli information and assistance. 

England’s Representative in Tunis, Drummond 
Hay, may l)e said to liave traced my path through 
Tunisia, as, on tlie basis of his remai’kable know- 
ledge of botli individuals and of relative ciinunn- 
stances, In* sketched a plan of my journey, from 
which T required to make little oj* no deviation. 
The Government and otiicers in El Arad, the 
officials, both military and ('ivilian, showed me the 
greatest hospitality, and assisted me in the highest 
degree; (Vdonels Billet and Gousset esj)ecially (*laim 
my warmest gratitude. 

]\Iu(ih of what I have recorded lias been left in 
its original form, namely, as letters writtim home*, 
some to my wih*, some to otluM’ [)ersons, as, fnr 
instance, to the jmblishei’, Herr Hegcjl. I have not 
altered these lest tht‘y might lose* the fiesli im])res- 
sion under whicli they were wi'itten. S(*v(*i'al por- 
tions were ('oniposed with a view to ])ublication in 
th(‘ French journal (he Ilrrnr and in 

the Parisian magazine Ac 7ny/y dn d/o>/c/c. 

The illnstralions w<‘r(* oblaimal from various 
souiees. Albeit, the photographer in Tunis, 
obligingly allowed me to make use cd’ a nu^nber 
of jihotographs, from whicli were chiefly di’awii 
•tlie views of the town and of the sea - coast. 
With a detective camera I myself took some 
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instantaneous photographs on tlic journey from 
Gabes to the mountains, of which a number are 
introduced. Besides these, Mr. Knud Gamborg 
has engraved some drawings of my own. Mi‘. 
Gauckler also gave me tlie free use of tlie sketches 
already publislied in his Collection licylicale, fi'om 
which were selected the pictuj*es of the villages in 
the Matmata mountains. Lastly, fi'om the wife of 
Consul Henriksen at 8fax 1 received two paintings, 
wliicli are j'eproduced. * 

Wlien, ill tlie spring, J made an expedition to 
Greenland, 1 left my manuscript with my friend 
Doctor Kragelund, of Ifolno, who ]iad already 
aUbrded iiui liis assistance, and gave him full 
powers to arrange tlie somewhat heterogeneous 
iiiat(*rials. In my absence he corrected the proofs 
as they came, from the pr(‘ss, and has llierefoii* 
taken a Aery important part in my work, and 
enabled it to be jmldislied in its present foian. 
For this act of friendship I tender liim my 
Ava.rm(‘st thawks. 


Norrmhrr 1S91. 


]>AN1KL HhUXIN. 


Note. — The fact of tliree yea, is having elapsed 
since the Danish original of the Cave Dwellers was * 
published, renders the lettei- form of whie.h the 
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author speaks somewhat unsuitable for translation. 
It has been ncecssary, therefore, in many cases to 
modify that form, and also to omit certain passages 
ill the work as being of little or no interest to 
English readers. 
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THE CAVE DWELLERS OF 
SOIJTHERJ^ TUNISIA 


CHAPTF^R J . 

With Drummond Hay in Tunis 

Though tlio midday suh still sIjohc In’ioht and hot, 
[ sat at my case and ))reatlicd ai[»ain in the ])lcasant 
a-tmosphiu’c of a (tool draAvin<>’-room, from wliicli the 
stifling air and tlio dies were ex(dudcd l)y closely 
dravvn blinds. 

I had just arrived fi’om Tunis by ]-ail, over 
the scorching ])ot ])lain, and past the milky-white 
shallow lagoon known as the l^ake of Tunis. lie- 
yond Doletta^the blue hills seemed to (quiver 
I)eneatli the rays of the sun, and my eyes were 
blinded by the dazzling white walls of the cathedral 
standing on tlie lieiglits, wliere, in olden days, Dyrsa, 
the fortress of Carthage, stood, defying the invader 
and the storm. 

Ah we sped over the traces of the mighty 
circular wall, wliicli formerly enclosed the town, I 

I 
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caught a glini})se of a white roof arnoug.st the grecji 
trees of a wood, and requested tlie conductor to 
stop the trnin at the Englisli Consurs summer 
al)ode. 

Down a pretty shady avmiue I walked to the 
wliite summer palace, with its heaiitirul (‘olumiual 
portico, the finest in all Tunisia. 

It is a ju’oud name that njy host hears, - a 
name associated with uidailing hoiuair in the 
histoi'V of Morocco. llis ]at(‘ father, Sir d. 11. 
iJruimnoiMl ILiy, us Eiiglund’s Uopioscuitutivc, jmuc- 
tically led Morocco’s ]>()licy during tliu jwist forty 
years. lie rejtresciited Deniiiurk also, and under 
him lii.s .sun won his dijdoinatie spur.s. 

^ly host liad invited me that we iniglit <|uietly 
arrange a ]dan for my intended e.\pe<lition to vi.sit 
the Jiei'])er trilies of Tunisia. 

I wa.s aware that in the .south-west inouutains 
of the tSahara I should meet witli Boiliers of a pure 
race such as are searecly to he found el.sewliere. 
Our eountry’s e.xeellent l»epresentativ(‘, Consul 
Cuhisol, had procured me a French jauniit for 
the journey, without which it wouhl he didicult for 
a lonely traveller to visit regi(»ns unfrtajuented hy 
Europeans. 

In the .spring, Orummond Ilay had made a tour 
on hor.schack over the greater part of Southern 
Tunisia ; he was therefore aesjuainted, not only with 
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tlie localities, but also with several of the native 
chiefs who would be able to assist me. Tie under- 
stands the people and their country thoroughly, for 
he speaks Arabic like a native, and is (|uite (con- 
versant with th(c lif(‘, opinions, inannej's, and 
(customs of the in- 
habitnnts. Mis wif(c 
held travelled fai* and 
wide with him in 
Moroc('() when he was 
s(n'ving under his 
father, and accom- 
j)ani(i(l him to the 
capital of M()ro(c(c(^ ; 
so she also is well 
versed in ( Iriental life. 

Togetlun’ wc* tra('(Ml 
the plan of my joui-- 
ney, which, in the 
main, 1 aftcrwai-ds 
followed. Here* I 
will not anti(hpate 
what I shall relate later ; only premising this — 
that I owe first and foremost to Drummond Hay 
the fiuit of having comjjrised in my journey those 
regions which no traveller has as yet described. To 
him I was also afterwards indebted for the elucidation 
and explanation of what I had seen and licard. 



DIIUISIMON]) II A V, 

UKITISU CONSlTL-C;i',NKUAL AT I'lINIS. 
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Both niy liost iiinl hostess liad resided for nuuiy 
years in Stochholm, wlicn Dnmimond Hay was 
Consul there. The. nortli lias jjrcat attractions for 
them, as Druminond Hay’s mother was a Dane, a 
(^arstensen, l)einiL> daughter of the last Danish 
Consul-( leneral at d’anyier. 

Knuiand has ifreat interests in Tunis, not only 
directly on aecoiiut of the many ABiltesc living- 
there under Biitish protection, hut also in- 
directly, more'’ especially .since the' French settled 
in the country; it will therefore he understood 
that the jxisl of British Itepnsentative is oiu* of 
eonti<lenee. 



(JIIArTEU IJ 


Susa 

‘‘ A HAri’Y joLiiiicy until our next meeting, and 
may Allah pi'eserv^e you fivmi cliolera!” 

Tliese wei‘o the parting words* of my friend 
Gaucklei’, Inspector of Antiquities and Arts, wlio 
l)ade me a last fai'owell at the Italian railway station 
of Tunis. 

Numhei's of llamingoes stalked along Ike shores 
of tlui lagoon, showing like white patches on the 
hlue-grey (*x])anse of water. Out on the horizon, 
where the lake ended, I could see (h)letta,s white 
houses, and beyond them a deep, dai’k blue line — 
the Meditci'i'anean. 

At midday the heat was stifling, but after we 
reached Colefta Bay the sun sank rapidly, and the 
ail* grew cooler as a, litth^ st(‘amer took us through 
tin* entraiK'e lo the Ijarbour, past the homeward- 
bound tishing-boats. Just a.t sunset we reached 
our large* steamer. To Ihe north, t^arthag(*/s white 
chui'ch on the heights imar Marsa, a]:)peared on tlie 
horizon, and, in the south, the blue mountains of 
Hammarnlif 
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Amid ilie noisy whistliiiu; of the steanior, 
niiiiu](.*d with sc.iVfims and sliouts, J tumhled on 
l)oaid with my numerous laindles and packages ; 
tinding my way at last to the salooji, where a frugal 
dinner awaited us. 

Next morning, wlien I went on deck, tlic coast 
Jay a flat, grey slri[)e aliead of us. 1 went 

forward and enjoN'ed the fiivsh sea breeze for whielj 
1 liad so longed in 'J'unis. Near tlio bows of the 
shi]) wen* two ‘dolpliins. One of them rose to the 
surface of th(‘ water and spouted a stream of sj)ray 
tlirough tlie little oriti(M‘ in its head, then sank 
again. 'J1ic other theti n^sc* in its turn. 

Thci white l)undles on the fore* part of the deck 
now )K*gan to slii' into lile, and (*aeh as it ros(‘ 
threw ba('k its buiiums, and sliowed a daik face. 
One Arab had witli him his whole family. lie had 
sju’cad a rush mat on wliieh, amongst their numerous 
belongijigs, lay, (losely ])af'k(*d, husband, wife (l)cr- 
haps wives), s(‘V(‘i-al ehihln'ii and a large ])oodlo. 
A rogiiisli little girl eanu* to diseo\'('f what I was 
eontem|)]al ing. Sin* was sweet, brown, and (‘h*an, 
aiid |)ec|)erl u|) at im*, hiding h(*r face tin', while 
with om* hand, (*\idently eonseious of wrong-doing. 
The ti])s of her fingers and toes were stained red 
with henna, which was not unplcasing. Soon after, 
* a closely veiled figure*, apparently the mother, came 
to fetch the little one. 1 had just time to perceive 
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that she was pretty, as she threw l)ack a fold of 
her haik to wrap round her child and herself. What 
a channiug picture they made as they leant against 
the bulwarks and gazed towards the laud ! 

Upon a slope, (juite near, lay Susa — white, 
wliite, everything was white. 

On the summit of the slope were some towers 
and a crenelated wall, and on tlie seashore beneath, 
yet anotlier wall. Below lay the harbour, too 
shallow, however, for our ship to ‘enter ; we had 
therefore to lie out in the open. 

A boat took me to the quay, where some twenty 
black-eyed Ijoys of all ages, witli gleaming teeth and 
red caps, lay watching for their pr('y. As the boat 
drew alongside, tlu^y rushed down to seize my 
luggage. The boatmen attem])ted to push them 
aside, but, nevertheless, one caught up my little 
handbag, another my umbrella, and a third my 
photographic apparatus. Thci’c was nothing for me 
to do but to junip ashore and chase the, thieves. 
It was long before I could collect ev(!rything 
under the charge of one lad. Then, with a couple 
of sjuart taps right and left, my littli‘. guide and 1 
inarched iqi to the Kasha, when' the Commandant 
livesr Here are the magazines and liarracks, and 
here, too, 1 knew that 1 should find a collection 
of antiquities. * 

Susa was originally a riicenician colony, and 
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played 110 .small part in the Punic AVars. Trajan 
called it “ Hadruinetum,” and made it the capital of 
the province. Tt was laid waste by the Vandals, 
rebuilt by -Instiniait, and destroyed by Sid Obka, 
who utilised the greater jiortion of its ancient 
materials to build the holy city of Kairwan. Later 
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tlic towji was r(‘l)uilt hy tin* Tinks, wlin had licrc 
Idi* a. loiiui; liiiK* oC llirir liidiiii»-]»lac(‘.s Ini’ tlieir 
piratical fleets. The tnwn was lh(*i’eldr(‘ assaiiltiMl 
by (diaries v. in lad?, and ai>'ain by Andreas f)nria 
in 15dD, and, lastly, was oeeujiicd witliniit a struggle 
'on the loth of September 1881, liy a. force under 
(general Etienne. It is, after Tunis, the most 
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important town in the Kcgency, and in governed 
by a Klialifa in the name of the Bey. 

Numerous remains of all these periods are to be 
found ill Susa. Jn the hou.ses, moscpies, and in 
the surrounding country, antiquities aiql ancient 
ruins abound. From the Commandant I learnt 
that the foundations of the Kasha date from the 
time of the Phcenicians. Later, the Romans, as 
also those con(]uerors who hdlowed them, built over 
tliese. 

Ill the salle dliomicur are arraiiged many 
eartlieii vessels of Pliceuiciaii origin found in tombs, 
togetlier with other olijee-ts of tlie same period. 

From Homan times remain magnificent mosaics, 
])artly l)uri(‘d in the walls ; vessels, vases, and 
broken fragments of marble figures. The Kasba 
itself, with its many arches, gateways, turrets, and 
walls inlaid with tiles, dates fj'om the days of the 
Arabs or Turks. 

In nearly every instniice the mosaics de])ict 
horses, their* names being introduced bc'sidc tliem. 
Evidimtly, in tliose days, this was already deimnul 
an importajit mart Ibr horses lired in llu^ (*ountry. 
Tlie bn'cding of Uarbs a,j)pea.rs to (lat(^ fiiilhei- l)a(*k 
than *is generally b(*lieved, and, in fact, to be older 
than the Aralhan concpiest of this land. One sees 
horses dcpic.ted with red head-stalls, decora, ted on 
the top with tufts of feathers, and with their near 
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quarters briiiuled, exactly as seen on the troop liorses 
of to-day. 

Tlie outlines of the horses on the mosaics prove 
that the Barbs of that period were the same in ty])e 
as those of the present aye ; also that their careful 
treatment is not of recent date. Even the same 
class of fiat iron shoes is used now, as then, on the 
horses' forefeet. 

1 iiKjuired of tlie Commandant whetlier jijirticu- 
larlv fine horses were reared in this region. lie 
replied in the afhrmative, and tliat in the direction 
of Kairwan there are nomad tribes whose horses are 
of noble race. 

1 eliml)ed tli(i liiyh lower of the Kasha, — now 
used (‘IS a liyhthuuse, — wluuieci 1 overlooked the town 
wliich lay l)ehjw me encircled by its protect iny wall. 
Over the counti'V, on .‘dl sides, olive woods met mv 
view, and far away on th(‘ horizon 1 could c.('iteh ,‘i 
ylimpse of villayes, lookiny like white specks. Th(*re 
dwell the ill-disposed tribes Avho, in lS8l,lu‘ld out 
ayainst the French. Tlu‘y nev(‘r ventured on an 
ojKMi enyay(*]nent, but at niykt assmnbhal in lJuu’r 
hundreds and kept up an incess.anl. lire*- on the Fjcnch 
lines; killiny a number of both oilieers and men. 
These were avenged by ln*avy levies and fines on the 
iidiabitants. Boor people, they had only defended 
their hearths and homes. 

xMy boy guide followed me through the streets, 
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where drowsy lazy Moors crouelicd, half asleep in 
their shops, waiting for purchasers. The loveliest 
small boys aud gii'ls were lying about in the 
streets, much to the ol)struction of traffic, here 
conducted by means of small donkeys iind large 
mules. 

Stepping into a little Moorish coffee-house, I 
found, to my astonishmejit, that the interior rc- 
semltled in construction an old Byzantine basilica, 
its (Ionic beiiJii; supported on Jirc'lies iind pillars. The 
whole was white-washed, hut well preserved. The 
coffee-house was named ‘‘el Kaunat el Kiihbu/’ whic'h 
may b(‘, ti'anslatcd (limv.li (Jah*.^ Notliing could be 
morct ai'tisti(i than the (*.uokiug utensils, mats, and 
pottery s(iattcred hei’c and there about this very 
old building. 

At five o’eloc'k it was dark. Tlui streuin (_)f 
wayfarers diminished, and the streets were deserted 
and empty. 1 <lined at the Hotel de France on the 
seashcn'c, not far from the esplanade, and sat after 
dinner inadiilg my papers, till 1 heard a frightful 
n()is(*- outside, and, peering out, saw a- (*rowd of Arabs 
gatluuv.d b(‘innd an unfurhul bannei'. 'l'lH‘y slionted 
and yelled in measured time. One of them said a 
few ’lairds whieii all the others repeated. 1 was 
told that they were praying to Allah for rain. They ^ 
halted a few paces from a kubba, called Bal) el Bahr, 

^ More iieeiiiately the eoll'ec-house of the dome. — Tiaii.slator's Note. 
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< 111(1 the jH'oeessioji dispersed, the baiiiier being taken 
into the kul)ba. 

1 went for a turn <»n tlie seashun* by the road 
wliieli leads along the Widls to Ihib (*1 »Iedir. The 
sun was inelting hot. Against tlie walls wer(* built 
a nund)er of mud huts and sheds, in whieh, amongst 
carriages and carts, hoi-ses ajid donk(‘ys were*, stabled. 

(Jutsidc were ])iles of })otter\\ vessels of all 
shapes and sizes, fi'om tlui largest ree.eptaeh*s foi* 
wine oi‘ water — reminding one of those found be- 
longing to the Jtomau age — to eui)s and jars of spiral 
or other strange forms, such as I lia\’e st'en in the 
museum at ('arthagi*. 

This cla}' ware is brought from N(‘l>el, wh(‘re, 
since very ancient times, then* has biam a manu- 
factory that j)rodiices pott(‘ry tin* same to-day as it 
was a thousand N’ears ago. 

Tiie gatewa}^ is deep, and has, as liave, most gates 
in this country, i-(*cesses witli seats on bolk sides, 
always filhal by idlers and b(‘ggars. Indee«l, it is 
([uite an KIdorado for tin*, blind, halt, ahd maimed, as 
well as Ibr many who have nothing tlH‘ mattei* with 
tln in. Tlhi whole day they sit lh(‘r(‘ and stiidch out 
1 h(‘ir liands foi- alms. 

1 placed myself man- I he, (a)rnei‘ stom‘ of tin' gate, 
where the shade was (-ool and ])leasant ; through the 
dark archway I could see the sun blazing on tint 
shore, and the road lociking like a briglit str(‘.ak of 
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ligljt, and, beyond it, tlie liarl)oui‘ and the beautiful 
blue sea. 

In the space of luilf an hour, at least a, hundred 
little donkeys pass(id me, laden with vessels of water 
or bundles of straw, with often a man or boy perched 
behind the load. A solitary rider also jmssiMl, his 
small but wiiy horse going at an andile. Along the 
seashore came, picking their way, a, herd of goats, 
most of them wearing small bells that rang inces- 
santly. The herd settled in the cttiner outside the 
(jates betw(‘en the towers and th(‘ town wall. Then 
ciuuo unveiled Hedouin women, diuk-skiiiiied almost 
as negresses, l)ut witli very fine features. Then 
other veiled Aral) women with l)lack masks tluit 
eoN’orcd their fa(.'es. A numher of hoys followed 
the.se, all good-looking and hlack-eyed. One held 
out his hand ; they art* a,ecustomcd to Euroj)ean good- 
nature, and a copper is a foret.i.stc' of Paiadi.se to an 
Aral) hoy. 

Lastly passed a strange couple. On an ordinaiy 
Arab saddle ii veiled woman rode astride, jind behind 
her, on her horse, a little boy ; he held the reins in 
one hiind, and a parasol in the other. 

Towards evening it grew cooler. Amongst the 
shipping lay the Villc d’Oran, which next morning 
was to take me south. It was lit up with numbers 
of lanterns, and the town was illuminated and hung 
everywhere with flags, in honour of the Russian 
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Heet, which that day was to ooUm- Toulon. Festival 
was kept, not onl\' all over France, hut also in her 
colonies. Illustrated editions of French newspapers, 
with coloured pictures of Russian and French 
admirals and of the ships of l)()th (countries, were 
displayed on the walls of nil cafes, tobacco shops, 
taviuns and drinking- booths in Susa. 

The lii»”ht on tin* Kasha, had Ijccii lit. 'riui in<a)n 
rose over the town, and lant(‘rns beamed aluim- the 
seashore and the ])r(>menade. The irrej^ular line of 
the wall and the Kaslia tower showed dark ao-ainst 
the heavens. Mini»'li!io' witli th(‘ rip[)l(‘ of tlu' Wiiter 
aj^ainst the <juay, I heard the Mars(‘illais(‘ [dayed, 
followed l)y eh(‘crs, and on tin' t(M*i*ae(‘s and bahtoni(‘s 
a|)p(‘arcd daik fiunr(‘s, (*njoyini»‘ th(^ cool air and the 


nnisic. 



CHAPTER III 


From Sfax to Gab As 

At 9 ii.ni. on tlie morning of tlie 14tJi Octtober, 
the ViUe (rOran wciglunl niK'lioj* niid left tlie 
rondsteiul of Susii in hrillinnl* vvciitlier for 
Moinistir. 

Moiuistir, or JMistir, luis n population ul‘ niiu*. 
tliousand inlud)itanls, of wliom on(‘. tliousand ere 
Europeans. Jt was originally ii ( 'artluiginian town ; 
later, the “ Rus})ina'’ of tlie lioinans. It is now 
surrounded l)y liatthnnented walls iiitersperscul with 
towers and pierced ])y live gates. OinanumtiHl with 
(‘.olounid tiles, the minarets of several mos(jU(\s rise 
here and tliere above the houses. 

L cj’ossed the- town fj'om the south to the o[)jK)site 
side. Here j found an immense cemetery ; giave 
Upon grave gi'ouped alHUit kuhhas. In the very 
midst of the cemetery is a (‘istcuii, vvdiich must 
supply remarkably good watei- ! 

Fallowing along the walls of the town 1 soon 
reached the beatih, whei'o ))efo]*e me lay three small 
islands — Jezircl el llammam (Pigeon Island), dezirel ’ 
Sid Abd el Fairt el R’daiii (so called after a JMara- 
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bout whose kubba crowns its summit), and tlie tliird 
island named Jezirel cl Austan (Central Island). 

Still following the walls, 1 passed Moorish women 
and children washing clothes on the shore. ‘A num- 
ber of boats were lying in the shallow water under 
the lea id' the islands. 

At ten o'clock 1 was again on board, and at 
eleven we startinl, steering for .Mehdia, some thirty- 
six miles farther south. 

On the way we passed Cape Diauros, the site ol 
aiu'ieiit Tliapsus. It was a Carthaginian colony 
where ibiight ( ’;esar Sei])io an<l f-ato. Numerous 
iiiins recall the old tim(‘s. 

In Mehdia liaibour we anehor(*(l about three 
o’i'loek. Mehdia was once a v(‘ry important town ; 
nowit has only soni(‘ t(‘n thousand inhabitants. The 
Sicilians besieged it in 1147; tin* Aral>s in I 1(10 ; th(‘- 
Duke of iJouibon in 1 oOO ; and Chai’les V. in laaZ. 
The knights of Malta took pai’t in this last assault, 
and the grave of one of these knights is still sliowji. 

Some Eurojieans carry on a trade here in oil, 
dried fruits, sponges, coral, and sai'dines. In the 
months of Ma\^ and June there are often a couple of 
hundred boats lying off the shore fishing for sardines, 
and gencially making good hauls. In one night a 
single l)oat may take even as much as from four to 
six hundredw(*ight of lish. 

I^argc vessels do not follow the coast from 
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Mehdia to Sfax, but make a long circuit round 
the island of Kirkennali, the water along the coast 
being sliallow. Along this stretch of sea liave 
been placed light-buoys to mark tlie course. These 
buoys are filled with c.omprcsscd oil, and burn in- 
cessantly day and night. They are constructed to 
burn three months, l)ut arc inspected monthly. 

Early in the morning of the 15th ()ctol)er we 
c;ast anchor about two miles outside Sfa.x, of which 
the white walls glistened in the laorning sun. A 
steam tug took us ashore. 1'he ebb and fiow of 
the tide h(',rc is A’ery strong, with a possible rise 
and fall of as much as eight feet, which accounts 
for the fiatnc.ss of the beach. 

The only ship in the roadsU'ad was the Fmler- 
laiulci from Beigen, lying - to and discharging 
timber. 

Sfax was taken on the IGth July 1881 by a 
force under Admiral (larnault, after a sei-ious 
bombai'dment which laid waste a great paj't of the 
ramparts and. the town. 

The walls enclosing the European quarter, which 
faces the sea, have been pulled down lately, and 
here the French have established themselves. To 
the w'ar lies the Aral) tow?i, still surrounded by 
its walls and towers. 

On landing 1 met the Vice-Consul for Hweden * 
}ind Norway, Olaf Henriksen, a young man who in 
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the course of a few years lias made for himself a 
good position as partner in the large, and perhaps 
sole, linn of timber traders in tlie })lacc\ His 



AT SKAX. 

(I’'rinii u jMiintinij hi/ Mr.'’. Hcnrih'.sni.) 

office iind WiireliouscK jm; on tlie (juay. Ulsc!i, liis 
co-piirtnei‘, is likcnvi.sc a Nortlierner. llc'iirikscn is 
agent for the United Shipping (k>., l>nt it is seldom 
that Danish vessels touch here. 

After a stroll through the town, Mr. lleuriksen 
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led me to his liome and introduced mo to liis wife, 
a Norwegian lady fi‘om Christiania,. T spent a 
comfortal)](‘, and most en joyable day in their house, 
wlih'li is outside tlu‘ town and comma, iids a view 
of tli(i liarbour. 

Mrs. 1 leiirikscn is a very lair artist. On the 
walls hung sketches of her northern hoiue and of 
Sfax, painted by herself and showing considerable 
talent, "llie tombs of Marabouts, tlie cemeteries 
outside the walls, and the Arab tenfs in the vicinity 
were tli(‘ subjiH'ts tliat pleas(‘(l nu* most. She inost 
amiably })romised to be my collaborator, by allow- 
ing m(‘, to make use of a c.ou 2 )le of he]’ sketches 
for my book. 

Sfax is a large town, witli about fifty thousand 
inhabitants, ot wliom the eighth jairt ai’c l^uro])eans. 
A consi(lerabl(‘ trade is carried on in sponges, oil, 
and es])arto grass, this last b(‘ing worked by a 
Fi’anco-Anglo-Tiinisiaji (Vunj^ajjy ; in addition to 
these, there is a, tra,dc in fruit and vegetables, more 
es])ecia]ly cucumbers, called in Arabic* ‘"Sfakus,” 
from wliich, no doubt, arises the name of tlje 
town. 

In the neighboui’hood arc many villas and 
ga,r(fcns, where the townsfolk take refuge in the 
hot season, but beyond these is the sa,ndy desert. 

in ancient days the Ttomans had here a large* 
city, of whicli many traces are found. In the 
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covered streets I saw arclies, wliicli 1))' their capitals 
and cohinins were ol* Ivoniaii origin, and lieard of 
old Itonian graves an<l foundations ])eing fi‘e(|ii(‘ntly 
discovered. 

Sfax is a garrison, and ainongsl tin* soldiers is 
a fiiu! body of S|)aliis, but at tin* lime of my visit 
man}' were absent at the niaiuein res. 

During the night we steamed in four hours 
from the roadstead of Sfax to (Jala's. 

A golden stra*nd ; in the bac'kgi’ound sonu' white 
houses, and to tlii‘ right a ])a]m groxe. Siudi is th(‘ 
^'iew of (Jala'S from the sea. 

Tlie ]anding-])laee was onl}' a short distance 
from the FiUro])ean (juart(‘r. 1 called on the com- 
manding otiicei', Colonel (Jousset of the S]>ahis, to 
whom the lJeg(*ncy at 'funis had recommended me, 
directing tliat he should assist me by word a,nd 
deed in my jcairney to the ca\'e dwellers (ti*og- 
lodytes) of the southern mountains. 

Jt was tli(‘ honi' of muster, and th(‘ (kdonel 
intioduced me tc' many of tin* oiliceis, one* of whom, 
(Ja]>tain iMontaguc of the. (J(‘nerars stall’, lent nn* 
his horse, and a Sj)alii was told oil' as my guide. 

When one witnders towai'ds iJie Syrtvs and 
‘ Leptis Magna,’ one finds in llie midst of Afric’s 
sands a town (allied Tacape ; the soil there is niiudi 
cultivated and marvellously fruitful. The town 
extends in all directions to about three thousand 
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paces. Here is found a fountain with an ;il)undant 
supply of water, wliicli is only used at stated times ; 
and here grows a liigh palm, and beneatli tljat ])alm 
an olive, and umhu* that a fig tre(‘. Under the fig Ireci 
g]*ows |)oinegi'amite, a.nd l)en(‘atli that Jtgain a vine. 
Moreover, beneath these last are sown, first oats, 
then vegetables or grass, all in the same year. 
Yes, thus they grow them, each sheltered by the 
other.” 

Thus w]ot(' Pliny of the r)asis*near Oaljcs ovei* 
(iightecji ImndrcMl yc'ars ago, imd tliis d(\s(*ri[)ti()ii 
can be ap])li(‘d in the main at tlie ])r(‘sent day. 

Of tliis town, creat(Ml by the (^artliaginians, 
colonised by the Romans, and later tlie seat of an 
ai’(‘hl)ishopri(‘, and wlii(*h stood neaivr the ocean 
than the (existing villages, th(‘re remain now only 
some crumbled ruins on the hills near Sid Ru’l 
Bai)a s Zauia., now difficult even to trace. 

Remains of cistei-ns can 1 h‘. seen, built with the 
imperishable cement of whicdi the Romans alone 
undei'stood the prej)aration. But tin' stones have 
long vsince liecm removed to Jai-a., Menzel, and 
Shenini, villages of the oasis, where are still to be 
found, in the wret(died native Imildings, (*aT‘ved 
(capitals and bas-reliefs, side by side with sun- 
di’ied l)ricks and uncut stones. 

But it is long since this old towTi vanished! 
The Arab geographers in the eleventh and twelfth 
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uxtoiisiv'c sul)url).<. Then iIm* MoluiiniiKMlan con- 
(jiicrors laid their iinii hand nvin- tli(‘ conntry, and 
tin* iidiahilaiits wci'c dispcn’scd and natliered in the 
villaLttiS daia and Meiizel, (\mcIi now containinn' 
some foui' tlionsand iidiahitants. Ilotli \'ilhi^es wcrt* 
sitnutod near tin* riv(‘rand close to tin* market-])laee, 
and wei'e (‘ontinnally fifrlitiii" amongst tl)(‘Tns(*lv(‘.s foi* 
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the possession of tlicse ; whilst other villacjes, of 
which Shenini is tin; largest, coiieciilcd themsch^es 
amidst their palm groves. 



.II-nVESSKS AT MKNZI-d.. 


To keep these rivail villages in siihjee-tio]), 
the. Turks erected, just between them, a fort 
— Borj Jedia (the new fort). It was blown 
up by Frcneh marines on the 21st July 1881, 
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when they as.saiiltcd, stormed, and seized tlic 
villages. 

Later there arose l>y the seashore, huts, taverns, 
and eating-housi‘8, and, afL'i’ tli(‘ liisl oe('U[)ation, 
these formed a |»laee of i-esoit for all sorts of 
adventurers, and was thendoje wittily nainiMl t^o- 
(juinville” hy tlie soldiers. Out of this has grown 
quite a little town, known as tli(‘ lN)rt cd (hikes. 
This is oee.u])i(‘d hy tin* luiro])ean e(»lony, consisting 
of from one to 'two thousand |)('rsons of vai’ious 
Medit(‘rranean origins. T\\r resid(‘ne(‘ of (iemual 
All(*gro, the l)('\'s goi’ernor of El Arad, the most 
southern distih't <d’ Tunisia, was originally the oidy 
l)uilding on the s|K)t, and hei*<‘ Ik* still r(*sidi‘s ; hut 
now in the long streets tluuH^ aiv eommandants’ 
houses, otlieers’ (juarters, tin* Hotel de TOasis, and 
a larg(‘ nuinhei' of otlie(‘s of all d(‘srrij)tions. I>ehind 
the town to th(‘ south, lit' the harraeks tor the 
garrison of Sjiahis and infantiy. In former days 
the ti-oops w(‘re (juai t(*red farther iidaml, on a height 
near the Gah(*s lliver, as the wat(‘r was better; hut 
now drinking-water has been hi’ought to tin* town 
fi’oin a, n(‘.ar-lying oasis. 

Wad (Jala'S, or the (Julies Liver, has its soiiree 
about a seore of miles inlaiul, and flows ovcl' its 
hniad bed, through saliiu* and lime-(diarged soil, 
down to the oasis, wherefore the water eontains 
jnueh magnesia, and is in eonsequenee most unwhole- 
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som(‘, and has caused the death of many a young 
colonist and soldier. It is said that tlie age of the 
eldest soldier l)niied in the ehun'Iiyard was l)ut 
five-aiid-twenty. 

In oJd time's the watm- must naturally liavc hecii 
as unhealthy as now, l)ut the Ivomans, those masters 
of colonisation, used, on that aee'ount, rain water 
collected in cisterns. Remains of such tanks are 
found everywliere in tlie south. 

The Aral) ridei’, given me a?; guid(‘, and 1 
rode along t]j(* nortljcrn hank of the riv(*r so as to 
ci'oss the (hihes oasis from tlie sea towards tin* 
interior. 

It was tlie most eiijoyahle excursion 1 caii 
remember evei* having made. 

The sea roared behind the sand ('lifts, while tJie 
horses })anted through the dee]) sand. Fi'om 
behind the ('lifts ap])earcd the tops of ])alm tj’ees, 
and presently we were in the shade. 

The light gh'amed through the palm lea\'es on 
lemon, orange, and ponu\granate trees, and on the 
trailing vines, trained up to the beloved sun, and 
streUdied from tree to tree in graceful festoons. 

In the o])en spaces between the palms lay the 
orcliflrds, where grew all kinds of fruit trees — 
pea('hes, apples, pears, plums, a])ricots, ligs, oliv(\s, 
and many others. 

The air was pregnant with the scent from the 
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trees and plants. Btnientli tlic shade of the tliick 
foliage overlicad spread th(‘ most l)eantifnl iifrecn 
sward, interse('ted by tlowin^’ ii\ nlets of water and 
small eanals, dammed by means of dykes and low 
banks, as in oiir own land irrigation. 



ON un; oA'^is OK 


Ijy small ])atlis and roads \\v wanderivl on, 
following I li(‘ tiii'ns of the eanals, ridini;- sometimes 
on a narrow traek b(‘lween two banks, and if we 
then met Arabs on th(;ir little o\crlad(m mnh^s it 
was a s(|UC(*z(; to pass by tlnmi. 

There was silenec^ amongst the trees. Only now 
and then, when we dr(‘Av n(‘,ar to tents, or some straw 
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liut ('.onceiiled ciiiiidst tJie foliage, could we lieni* 
voices and the barking of dogs. Women and 
children peeped at us through the l)ranc]ies, and we 
saw men in scanty chjthing working with hoes in 
their gardens, or women weeding tlie beds and 
gathering henna in l)askets. 

Birds hew from l)ranch to In'anch, or across the 
open spaces. Wood pigeons called, aiid turtle-doves 
(tooed, whilst the (diatlinch buttered about on the 
tops of the almond trees, and in the distance the 
sound of a shot proclaimed tluil a sportsman in a 
clearing on the borders of the oasis had bred at haj’c, 
quail, oi* j)ai'tridge. On the extreme border, by the 
sea,, was the tomb of a MaraBoiit, l)uilt from the 
ancient remains of the town of olden days, bhmded 
with new materials. The cohunns su])porting tlie 
entrance were of new rough stone, with h.jidsomc 
caTved capitals. 

We emerged on the barren plain, ami saw in the 
far distance, on rising ground, other pahn groves, 
but hurried back again into the fascinating wood, 
till, l)y paths and over small stone bridges, beneath 
which streams ri])pled sheltered l)y the arching 
palms, we came to a l)roader road ])ctwecn high 
dyktts. There it was dibicult to advance, as some 
artillerymen with laxggage carts drawn by mules had 
stuck fast in the mud, the waggons being overladen* 
with stone. 
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The way how tiiriiod towards tlic river. As we 
left the palm j^rove by the miry road to cross the 
bridge, the grey walls of a village lay l)efore us on 
the opposite side. The river bank was crowded 
with women and cliikb’en washing ; clothes were 
hanging to dry on the bushes, whilst shortly-kilted 



WASIIKUWUMKN AT JIIK JAliA ];KHJUK. 


figures Wiulecl into the water, <»r sat on the stones hy 
the river side lieating clothes with fiat hoards. Most 
of them pretended imt to see ns, some turned tlieir 
hacks, and a very lew stole roguish glances at uts. 

The wlnde .seem^ was woi'tliy rtf the hrush of a 
‘good artist. Tlic grey-yellow water, the yellow 
shore and green wood under the deei) blue sky, and 
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against this background the many-coloured figures 
of women and children. All were in constant 
movement and chattering loudly. 

We rode through the gate. The village consists 
of narrow streets and lanes of wietched low houses. 
The air was f)ppressively hot, and dirt was every- 
where. J\ly guide rode in front, pushing people 
aside with lou<.l exclamations. They submitted 
(|uictl)' to being hustled ; “ Kith to kin is least 
kind.” Then, again crossing the# river, we rode 
through the oasis to other villages and as far as 
tlie i)oor huts of Shenini, then turned again down 
to the stream, wliich here ran ))etAveen high banks, 
and after visiting, just at nightfall, some encamp- 
ments close by, we hastened on our way back to 
Gabes. 



(‘HAPTEIJ IV 


From tJAjij':s to thk AIa'jmai’a Mountajns 

CuoiTCHKl) in ii hut, wliiclj slm'ukmI to nu* 

tlion tho of coinfort, 1 sat wiilinn l>y tin* 

light <»f a flickiT.uig ('ainllc at tin* \ illagv of Zaraiia, 
on till* top of a nioiinlain of lln* Matniata rangu, 
south o| (lal)cs. 

Outside 1 could hear my horse niiincliing, as 
lie stood, his well-earned harley ; farlher away dogs 
w(‘re harking. The moon siml her riiys through my 
tloorwav ; and now and lln*n came to my ear the 
sound of human \<uccs. hut thi> soon ceased as the 
sun had long since set ; foi’ in these regions all 
retire to rest early as to rise at da\ break. 

ddie two j)i'c\ious da\’,> haO sped as in a fairy 
tale. As 1 ojjcncd my windcov at the Hotel de 
rOasis at d.oO a.m. on the 17th Ocloljei’, it. was 
still half-dark, hut I could distinguish a little way 
down the street an Arab horse, sa<ldled, and liy its 
side a white*, hundh* lying on tin* footway. It^ was 
IlamiMl, th(! Arab horsi^rnan, whom the Ixnritn (h' 
vT)tsrt<jnntunif had placed at my dis[K)sal, and who 
was now waiting for fivu* o’clock, the hour fixed for 
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our start. A little later arrived my l)rowri steed, 
supplied by the Spalii regiment. 

My small travelling kit, photographic a]:»paratus, 
and breakfast were ])aeked on Hamed’s horse. Tlie 
revolver I slnng on my tjwn saddle, little realising 
tliat t]]e same afternoon 1 slionld fire it on a festive 
occasion ; and we started, wending our way amongst 
the showy, newly-lindt lilnropean lioiises. 

Outside the town, the (country is somewhat flat ; 
we followed the road. To our right, towards the 
nortli, was (hdics’ winding river, lait invisible to us, 
as it lies low. On the othej’ side, the palm groves 
showed us a, dark forest. The villages by tlie j’iver 
stood out (‘Icarly against this dark ba('kgi‘ound, and 
the rising sun shone on tlie wliite kubba, to our left 
of Sid I?u’l Baba,. 

On the road we met little groujis of nativ(\s 
driving camels and tiny donke}'s, all la, den with 
esparto straw. Theii* houses were many a, mile 
away over the blue mountains, which were dimly 
distinguishable on the horizon, for they came fi’om 
Hadeij, our destination, to sell this, about the only 
jirodnct in whi(*.h they (*mi deal during tbe hot 
summer season. 

N«w and again we also met small caravans of 
donkeys carrying light loads of diy wood. 

After a qui(ik trot, that warmed us at this eaily 
chilly hour, we turned to the left in a southerly 
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direction, taking' a that wound alon<>* slightly 
undulating ground. A hrace of ])artridges rose, and 
we heard the (juail calling, and saw young larks 
running on the barren ground. On a hill to the 
north-west we spicMl the cam]) of Kas (‘1 Wad, 
(‘]-ect(*d by (buieral r>oidang(‘r in his day. ( )nc(‘ and 
again we indulgcMl in a (|uick galloj), Imt oidy in 
short streteli(‘s, when tin* paths wer(‘ not ininldy or 
too winding. 

Jb*r(‘ aiid \hei(* stood a ])ar('l)e(l olivi* tree or 
(Iat(‘ ])abn. on s[)ots where, in the W(‘t season — if it 
ever come — a little water wonhl r(‘ach them. We 
wi'i'e ov(‘rtak(‘n by a hoisemaii e|osi‘l\' (Uiveloped in 
a white liunions. the hood drawn oviU’ his head and 
slicking uj) in the air in a peak. Jt was“ Amar^’ 
b'om IIad(dj on his slight but wir\' ponA'. Il(‘ Avas 
ac<|uainted with 1 lanuMl, so Avished to join ns. llis 
hair. li(‘ard and eye^ wcrr black, his (‘XjU’c'ssion good- 
nafurcd. with ano[)en b!'ow,and his teeth milk white. 

After two hours’ ride, ibiring Avhi('h av(* only once 
Tm*t any peoph*, we reached tin; oasis of Kl llamdii ; 
near Ija^ roann^d some miserable cattle, grazing under 
the ear(‘ of aji ohl man ; witli these avi'Ic* also a 
couph; of goats. 

On the bord(‘r of the oasis we watered onr*horscs 
at a fountain surrounded by palms. AVomen peeped 
shyly at us o\'er tin* Avails of tin; only stone building 
of tin; village tJiat Ave could make out. 
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Uidiiifj; on, we passed several toml).s of Mara- 
l)Outs. On onr left, the palms of the oasis seemed 
drawn up in a long line, and smoke could lu*- 
percei\'cd risijig heavenwards from huts and tents 
beneath the trees. From an enc,‘un[)ment on the 
edge of the oasis the dogs rushed out barking. 



rLOliCIIlINC -(!Al{l':s. 


tli(‘ inhabitanis sLaiiding stiilly, like stMtii(\s, nnd 
staring ;it ns. 

Along a shallow, stony, rivm- bed —rough groniid 
for tlfe liorses — we pursued oiii- \v;iy towards our 
destination in the hills, whilst the sun bin-iit so 
fiercely that our senses were dulled. 

After a couple more hours, we again met laden 
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camels, and witli them some travellers on foot, one 
without a bui’iious or head-covering, and clothed 
only in a shirt confined at the waist l)y a straj). 

lie wore his Iiair in a tuft on the naju* of his neck, 

and ('arried in liis hand a banner on a ]H)h‘. Amar 
told me he was a Marabout from oin‘ of th(‘ villages 
near (Jabes. 

Of Maiabouts there is no lack. This one was 
very ]H)or, and was returning from the mountains, 
\vht‘n* he had been lK*gging Ibr mone^' which h(‘ 
imagined was due to him. Th(‘ baniun- he (‘ari’ied 
that ev(‘ryone might see that a holy man was 
coming. 

1 ga\e him a few copjims. and (lu* young ftOlow 

kissed iiiy hand, and wish(‘d ni(‘ good luck on my 

jouiaiey. It is not eveuyone who is wished good 
luck (HI tlirir travels by a Marabout. 1 bought 
my bh-ssing cheap. 

We, now rode some dislanei* amongst small 
hills, which are s< attei'ed in the foreground of the 
moniitaiiis like islands on a eoasldiiie. ( )n sonn* 
eminciKM's were licajjs of stones. 

‘'Those were there befori* our lime, said Amar, 

In places where lli(‘ ground was more oj- h‘.ss 
level it was slightly serateh(Ml round abou\. the 
dry bushes. This is the arable land, that is to 
say, it would be cultivated if rain fell. 

We halted beneath some bushes to eat our lireak- 
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fast. The lu'cacl, butter, and cheese we could all 
enjoy, but I alojie the wine and meat. A poinc- 
gj’anate supplied our dess(!rt. 

Whilst we sat thei’c, five women in blue dresses 
came by, preceded l)y an old man driviij<>' half a 
scora of I'ho women wore liiiuelcts iiiid 

anklets. They glaiiced furtively at ns and triidi»(‘<l 
past. A iieercss oidy, wliu lagged Ix'liiiid, tried 
to attia(*t our attention. Slie was evidently not 
accustomed to lie taken Jioticci of. • 

Travelling was now (‘asy, tlie tjac'k leading ii[)' 
wards oxej* sniootli ('alearc^ous ground. In little 
watercourses, ]io\v dry, were ])lant(‘d eluin[)s of 
pn.lin and olive tr(‘es, tli(‘ soil lieijig l)a-nk(‘d aJiout 
tlumi to Idrin dams. On an adjoining slopt‘ wiae 
nuinhei's of sniaH (-aves, iidialated oidy in liar\’est 
tinu‘, when vvateli is ke]>t ov(‘r the (U'ops. 

We ascended liighe]* ajid liiglna- amongst the 
mountains, until suddenl), as 1 turncal in luy 
saddle, 1 saw the Meditej’i*aneaJi like a blue streak 
in the distance. We wej-e at that moment at the 
higlubst pf)int we w(U’e to r(‘aeh that day. At a 
distama*- her(‘ and there', elogs ap|)eared, harking at 
us, and eM'.casioiudly in tlu'ir vieinity white ligures 
and rising smoke. Ilained said that these peoph'. 
were cave dwellers, but were only a small tribe. 
A little latei' we were to arjive a,t (juite a, subter-* 
raiicaii town. 
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1 luiltctl iil)rLi 2 )tly on seeing below me a valley 
with, com 2 )aratively sj leaking, many trees. On the 
farther side rose a loim* range of high mountains. 
The valley itself was exaetly like a large, old sand 
or clay ditch, with slojhng sides, jiierced liy a gniat 
niimlier of neglected and long-disused shafts, hut 
jdanted with trees — iialms, olives, and figs. 

“ Is that Iladeij ? '' 1 asked. llamed nodded, 
and I pulled up to taki* a jihotngrajih. 

It was tluui (Exactly two o’clock, ;ind we continued 
on our way, walking for a time beside our horses. 
fJusl as we were about to remount, a whit(‘ shec'j)- 
dog bounded out of a hoI(‘ \\v had not noticed ; 
it bayed at us in a most dismal fasliion, and from 
tin* nearest [loinls oi' vantage its companions joined 
in chorus. 

I r<Mlc up to look at th(‘ dogs, and caught sight 
of a deei) pit with pcriicmlic'ular sides that had 
been dug in the ground from tin* to|) oi’ the ascent. 
Down at th(‘, liottom a camel stood resting, bound 
a hearth wen* household cliattels aiid large bins 
made of rusluvs, containing l)arl(‘y, and amongst 
thes(‘ a few fowls. Some women and childiim 
looked up on hearing th(‘ trani]i of my liorse, stanal 
at me for a moment, and then Hed into rcanisses 
in the walls. 

llarned now suggested that I -should Jiot remain 
standing there, and I folhjwed his good advice. 
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A path had been dug into the hillside, and 
terminated in a large door or gate. This e\ridont]y 
led to a long underground ])a.s.sage, and ended in 
the square yard, open to the air, Avhich I had just 
seen, and whenee are entered the cxeaviited rooms 
or caves, used as dwe]liiJ|L*-pla(!CS, stores, nud stables. 

On tlie horizon the straight stems of palms stood 
out sharply against the mountains. In tlie fore- 
ground were olive trees, and, mingled with them, 
a few palms ; beneath one of tlu's^ was gathered 
a group of men, amongst whom, llamed said, was 
the great Khalifa. 1 thei’efore drew reiji. An old 
greybeard I’ose and strode forward, offering his 
hand and bidding me weleonie, the other men 
following his examj)]e. Thc^y wen* fine spetdinens 
of huinajiity, with legular fcatui’cs, lihiek eyes, and 
straight noses — one saw at oik'C that they were 
not of the ordinary Arab type. 

From an open sj>aee, or scpiare, several jiassages 
led into the hills, atfoi'ding admission to the cave 
dwellers’ aliodes, whi(di are all of simihij- eonstrue.- 
tion to that already mentioned. 1 was allotted 
(|uarters in om* of the eaves, and st.epjied from 
the out(M- air into the hill through a wooden gate 
on lu^avy hinges, and pj-occeded through a long 
passage, cut in the rocks, a little over a man’s 

I 

height. On either 'side were excavated large stalls 
for horses, the covered way ending in an open 
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.square court witli perpeudicular walls some tliirty 
f(‘et and about the same in width. From 

this eouit one slej)s into symmctri(^al caves witli 
vaulted roofs. 

In the underuroiiml ^nest-chamber I stretched 
mysedf comfortably on a couch covi*rt*d with liand- 
.some cai*j>ets from Kairwan. A table and some 
chairs completed llic furnitui’c of tliis I'oom, sjjecially 
set a[)art for Enropc^an ouesis. 'Idie Klialifa is lich, 
very ricli. so that lie can ]>ermit himself this Inxiny, 
though it is blit seldom that he has a IOiiro[K'an 
visitoi’. lie tohl me with prid(‘ that (Jeiieral 
lJoiilani 4 er had in his time beini his i^uest. 

After ni\' lonu lide I reijuireil rest : the <hiors 
in tin* yai'd weri* therefore closed, so that it was 
quite dark in niy room. 11ie llies did not wony 
me, and I had (|uile a r<‘fr(‘shino sh‘e]) until I 
was awakeiHMl by the iicioiiiiiLi of the hoises in 
the ])assao(*s. A little later the liiilit str('ann‘d 
in throimh my door; a liiiure stepped in, and for 
a moment it was airain dark whilst the newcomer 
passed throuj^h the doorwav. 

It- was th(‘ Khalifa; behind him eanii* Jlaincil 
and several other jmusoiis, sons or |M‘0]>1(‘ ol the 
Imuse. • 

I (‘xpressed my jdeasurc at bein;; the ouest of so 
hospitable a man, and the Khalifa responded with 
(‘ompliineiits. (-olfee was servial, and the party 
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grouped tlicmselvcs about me on tlie flooj-, with 
the exception of tlic Klialifa wlio seated liimself 
by me on tlic divan, ami ('.on versation flowed easily 
with tlic liclj) of Ilann.Ml. 

Tlic contents of rny saddle-bags, the ph()tograj)hi('. 
a[)paratus, and cspcaaally an cntoinologic.al syringe, 
underwent (*.arefnl in- 
vestigati(.)n. 

But 1 could not 
afford to sit and idle 
the time away, so 
went out to look about 
me. Tlirough Ilamcd 
I ex[)rcsscd my desire 
to exaanine the in- 
teriijr of a dwelling, 
and was proniiscal that 
1 should see every- 
thing ; but several 
times we passed the 
scjuarc openiiigs on t\\c tops of the hills, as also 
th(‘ entra,n('(‘S to hons(*s, without anyone making 
a, sign to us to entiu-. 

At; last we arrivcMl at a house', into whic'h I was 
invited. On the whole it much rescunbled that 
from which we (;.ame, and was inhabited by a 
Jew and a poor Berber family. 

The yard was dirty ; cooking utensils lay 
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scattered ahout, intermin«»'led with a lew rush 
(*orii-biiis and some gcnits and poultry. 

A woman, old, wrinkled, and tattooed, and 
both hideous and dirty, was l)rouii:ht forward for 
me to see. It was, of course, the riew’s wife. Ilis 
fellow-lodgers, the llerbers, I did not see ; lait as 
1 stepped into the dwellinu', a vision of blue skirts 
and bare Ici^s vanished into tlu‘ side eaves. 

Already I ])ei»an to f(M‘l im])atic*nt and to fear 
that I was l>eing made a fool of and should never 
see, as 1 lonued to do, whei'e and how tin* Heibers 
lived. Fortunately 1 had latm' a s|>h‘ndid op])or- 
tunity of studyiiiLi’ tin* whole subject. 

Aceonipauie(l b^• two sons of the Khalifa and 
some other |)ersoii> I walked I'ouiid the \ alley and 
uj) tlu‘ slo[)es, wheijo(‘ 1 could pern* down into the 
eaves at the bottom of the valley, and could see 
women Lioinn through the enlranoes t(» their dwell- 
ings, to lie* [adm and olivi‘ trees, foHowial b\’ dogs 
and iiujuisitive children. 

My canuua 1 had with nu*. and used it fn^- 
<pienl ly. 

As the sunset houl’ ap|ii*oached, the heat relaxed, 
and one br(‘ath(‘d with ease. 

In a gi(‘at o])en s(|uare, beautified with palfns, at 
least fifty }'ouug men ami boys W(‘re running from 
side to side. They had cast aside tlu' burnous, ajitl 
w(a*e only red caps and shirts, whicli tlutteicd as 
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tlio.y run. Witli lonji; stic.k.s, bout at one end, they 
struck at a ,sr)ft I»all wliicli ilew to and fro, some- 
times in tlie air, sometimes on tlie ground. 

It was l)eautiful to watch tliese l)old muscular 
(igures, so straight and sn])ple, witli their light 
))r()vvn skins, rcpular features and lu'ipht eyes, 
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riunindiiig nio that tlius must tlie Greek and 
Roman lioys have played on tlie plains beneath 
their blue mountains. 

The panic was kept up without a pause, until 
the sun sank suddenly behind the mountains, and 
it was no longer possildc to see, for twilight is 
unknown in these regions. 
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I retiu’iuHl to iiiy Ciive, lit my (simllo, .smoked 
cigarettes and waited until mv dinner slionld 1)C 
served. 

Five lii^aires a|)|)earcd, eacli earryiiii»‘ a dish 
wliicli was jilared nn ji tal»lt‘ lKdni(‘ nu‘, and a 
j)itcln‘r of wal(‘r was dt^posited la'side me. The 
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meal ('onsistcsl of souj) with lumps of meat hiLjhIy 
pcp|)(*]-cd, a stew of cliirki-ii, and an cnoiaaous dish 
of kns-kus, niadc' of harley meal with lu^oal’s lh‘sli, 
and, finally, honey and bread ; this last was of 
harley meal, dry hut well ll.i vouicmI. 

A knife [ had with me ; hut a spoon, that 
tn‘asure to a Europ(*an in these regions, was ])i-o- 
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viclcd. 1 lamed ..stood l)y my .side, filled my glass 
wlieiievcr it was emjtty, and served the dinner. 
On one side sat Mansur, the Khalifa’s third son, as 
ordained by their eu.stoms and nsage.s. I requested 
him to join me at dinner. With a graeeful motion 
of his liaiid to his breast, he bowed his head and 
bejrefed me to exeu.se him. 

lliimc‘d informed m(‘ lliat honoured o-ucsts 
always dine alone. 

On tlu^ door, soinewha.t aside, sat> a. row of wliite 
figures all staring at me whilst I ate. 

A gre^at sihmee i‘eig]ied. 

This proeedure rather distiiilxMl me at first, hut 
on(‘. soon gets ae.custonied to this sort of thing. 

Ifamed constantly })ressed me to eat. J thought 
it ('ould he ol’ no <*ons(Mpienee to him ; hut dis- 
(tovercMl latrj- that h(' was prom])t(aI hy delicacy of 
feeling. Vor when 1 ha.d (*()n#-lud(M| my m(‘al, it 
was his turn, with Mansur and others, to (iat the 
remains. All the sci*a,ps of meat, hones, etc. left 
were then put hnc'k into the dishes, a,nd these wei*e 
carried into the adjoining room whejc the rest of 
the imm gathered round tliem ; hut l>efoi'e doing 
SO, they poured water in a hasin and inoistened 
their Ji])S and fingers. 

I peeped in on tliem, and was greeted hy the 
sound of noisy mastication. 

Tlieir shoes had been left l)eyond the edge of 
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the rush mat on which they were seated. Fingers 
were used in pla(*e of spoons or forks. 

At last they were satisfied. Th(‘ remnants were 
again (*ollected in a disli, and it was then prol)al)ly 
the turn of tin* hoys and n(\g]()(‘s, and, aftei- tliem, 
of the dogs; l»ut ihe end I did not s(*e. 

After enjoying eoHee I went out into the court 
wliere tlie stars twinklccl overhe^ad. In the distanci* 
1 heard a strange humming noise, and tlie sound 
as of far-(»lf e.tplosions. After a little while the 
Khalifa arrived to invite me to he pr(‘senl at the 
first day’s fete Indd t() <*(‘l(‘hrate his son Moh/unm(‘d’s 
wedding to a settond wifi‘, and 1 tlien nmhu'stood 
that the sounds 1 had heard had l)e(‘n the lium of 
mam' voices and of gunshots. 

The moon rost‘ in tin* vault of h(‘a\'en, and 
dis('los(Ml in front of me, and (»n eitlna’ sid(‘ of tlie 
s]op(*s, forms wra]»|M*d t'ach in his hurnons, s<|uatting 
side hy side. Im’oiu al)ove, tlie mocmlighl shone on 
the white crowd, giving them lli(‘ appearance* of 
sp(*c.tres. The group o[>posit<* lookecl as though 
moulded half in hlaek, ami half in elazzling wliite. 

T"p above* and to the le*ft we*je depicte‘el against 
the light a (-reiwel of l)lae*k, pointeel figures. These 
were men eif the Matmain mountains; th«y sat 
silent, watehing ajiparently the elark corner in front 
of me, where* no light jienetrated, as tlie moon reise 
high on he*r e-ourse. 
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The Khalifa oi’derecl (diair.s to be l)roug’ht. On 
these we seated ourselves, Hamed standing behind 
us, ajid bending forward to eaeh of us in turn, like 
a inecliaiiical e-ontrivaiu'e tln’ougli wlii(*h we (‘ai’ried 
on our exniversation. 

Groups of men sat l)ehind and l)esid(i us ; tlicy 
continued arjiving until the sijiiiue was full to 
where tlui Matmata, men sat on the l)ajdcs. 

Eight in front, on the level gi'ound, T dis- 
tinguished a dai’k (iompacl mass. ^Idjesci wejc tlie 
women, closely enveloped in their somlu'c garineiits ; 
they were seated by tlie entraiuje to the ca,V(^s. 

A lantej’ii was now lit and placed on tlie 
ground near my feet. At first its light confused 
me, but without it I could not hav(‘ seen what took 
])lace. 

One of the Khalifa, ’s hoj'senuui named Uelkassim, 
a relative and an (*ldcrly man, was deputed to 
maintain ord(‘r, aJid at oma* chaired a, little space 
between us and the women. Jlv tlnuj led forward 
two negroes, who perfoi'ined a. dance to the sound 
of a, drum and a, (harionet. They marched towards 
u.s side by side, then r(*tired backwards, then again 
forward and bac'.k. Tliis was repeated some half- 
dozen •times, with a swinging movement from the 
hips. Every time they approached us, they waved 
the drum and the clarionet over our heads, thcjj 
turned towards tlae women befoj’c stepping backwards 
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nmiri. T\iO Khalifa raised his liand. The negroes 
bent tlieir licads l)a(*kwards that lie iniglit place 
a, coin on the forehead of eacli. I followed his 
example ; witli the result that tliey (‘.ontinued their 
parade and deafening noise of slow, liarsh, wheezy, 
jerky music. 

Suddenly it ijK'rcased in pae(‘, and both negj'oes 
whirled A’iolently round. The time then became 
slower, the parade ixM'ommenced, and my sense of 
luviring was again endang(*n‘d eac'li timc‘ the loud 
drum was swung over my h(‘ad. 

The din ('eiis(‘d abruptly, and from tht‘ rows of 
women ('aim* a strange* (dnc.king sound as of the* 
hnri’ied calling of fowls, ‘‘ Jan In, In, In, lu, In, In.” 
This was a sign of appioval. At the same moment 
a gun was hrial. Tin* Hash lit u]) the rows of 
women. The sliots w(‘r(* j-epeat(*(l again and again. 
It was the bridegroom’s nearest frienids liring a, 
salute ill his hoiioui’. The wonuni iespojid(‘d with 
the '‘Yu, yu ” ciy, the negro musicians joined, ami 
nioi'C shots followed. 

Then it struck me that 1 also would join in the 
festive demonstj'ation, so J told Hamed to bring 
me my levolver, and J fired the six cdiambers into 
the air, one after tin*, other. 

The women at once broke into the cry of joy. 
Drums and clarionets joined in. 

I am much gratified,” J said' to the Khalifa, 
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“ tliat you luive iiitrodiicorl mo to the cii'oJe of your 
poo})lo. IToi'o is my limul in token of my gratitude. 
May Allah [)j()teet you and youi’s.” 

“ TlianlvS hn' your good wislies,” li(‘, re[)lie.d. 

‘‘ You come (Vom a strange and dislaiil. huid. You 
are my Jriend and my hrolher, ojie for whom 1 am 
]’(iS])Oiisil)l(‘ so long as you remain in tlie Matmata 
mountains. You are fiee io ti'avol anywhere you 
])lease; no one will injure you.” 

1 said, “ WIkui I ('a.me 1 kn('w*you would treat 
me as you would a krollu*!*; 1 was told so hv the 
KhaJifa of (Jal)(*s; hut I was not aware that you 
had a,uthoi-ity over all th(^ tiihes of the Matmata. 
But now I know it. J anived with this weapon 
l)y my sid(‘. as you may have s(‘en it hung by my 
saddle when you re(*eiA'ed me. Now I realise that 
it is superfluous, and that 1 shall have no nc'ed of 
it so long as J am amongst your ])eople. As a 
sign, thiMefor(\ of my sineerity, ajid as a token of 
my 1 'espt‘et for and gratitude to youiself, my 
hrotlier, 1 pi‘('sejit you with my wea|)on. But 
hcd’ore J [)la('(‘ it i]i your hands, p(*rmit nie to 
salute witli it, after the mannei’ of your ('ountry- 
men, as an expression of the pleasure 1 derive at 
Ixunii^ in your ('omj)a.ny <luring the (adehration of 
these festivities.” 

Retiring outside the eliade of spcetators, 1 again * 
fired the six cliambcrs of my revolver. 
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Tlu‘n arose from the women a liioli-pitehcd and 
long-drawn Yu, yii, yu,” followed by some musket 
shots. 

bowing to the Khalifa. 1 prc'senled him Avith 
the revoher. lie gav(‘ nje his hand, bringing it 
afterwards U) his lips. 1'his was the seal ol‘ our 
friendshi]). 

“A\'ouhl )'ou ]ik(‘ the wonum to sing foi- you, 
or would you picder men - singers ” asked th(‘ 
Khalifa. 

‘’As yon will, brotluu'; I do not wish to inter- 
rupt 3 'oiii* lrt(‘ ; l(‘t it go on as arrang(Ml befoi’e my 
arrival.'' 

However, the old man insisted on my (k‘('.iding 
whieli 1 [)r(‘ferred, so I ('oiild not dcni}' that 1 was 
inclincfl to lieai- (he women sing. 

Th(‘y sal before me; 1 e.ould not. distinguish 
th(.‘ir features. Amongst them, I was told, sat tlu' 
first wife of th(‘ l)rid(*gi-(»om Mohannu(‘d — sharing 
in iJic uni\’ersal rejoieings. 

Aeeording to r(‘port, sIk* is eom])ai'ataN'ely ya)ung 
and still pr(‘tty, and wh(» kiiows but. that Inu' heart 
aches at th(‘ thought that soon she juust sliari*. luu' 
husband with a younger rival — or perhaps it may 
seem to her rjuit.ci natural, aud she ('ongratcdat(\s 
hei'self on the pi'os]K*(*t of having someone to hclj) 
in her woi‘k, which is not of the lightest. 

The Khalifa laid his hand on my shoulder to 
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warn me tliat the performance was about to 
begin. 

In soinewliat drawling measure, a sweet female 
voice improvised a solo, the (diorus l)ciiig taken up 
by the suiToiinding women, interrupted now and 
again by the shrill “ Yu, yu.” 

ITamed told me it was of myself they sang. 

“ Tliis morning he (iame with weapoiis and fol- 
lowers — ])(‘i'haps straight from Paris. The pistol 
hung on his saddle; his horsc‘-*was red. The 
[U'ondest charger you could se(‘. Tie sat straight 
a.s a palm on his hoi’se, I’ight ovei- the steep 
hillside. Yu, yu, yu. 

“ Now he sits with us as a. l)i*otlier. Yes, like 
the Bey himself, by the side of Sid Katushe, our 
old Ivhalifa. He has given him his pistol, a costly 
gift, of greater value than even the best camel. 
Yu, yu, yu. 

“ If he will be our friend and remain with us, we 
will find him a wife. Fatima awaits him — of the 
beautiful eyes, her nails stained with henna ; on 
her hands ai'C golden In-acelets, and anklets on her 
feet. 

“ Yu, yu, yu.” 

Inhere was a great ilcval more sung about me*, 
whieli I am too modest to repeat. 

The women sang for about an liour, improvising* 
my praises, giving honour to the Khalifa in Hatter- 
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ing j)limsos, iiiid not omitting my friend and guide, 
llanuMl and his liorsc. 

At last the so!ig eeascnl, and I tliaidved tlie 
Khalifa and heggc'd liiin to h(*lit‘\’(‘ in my sincere. 
aj)pre('ia,ti<m. 

N(‘xt slepped foi’wa.i'd a niulatlo. Annmgst the 
Araiks these ])lay tlie ]>ait of tlie jesters of tlie 
Middle Ag(\s. Ac('oni])ani(^d 1)V tli(‘ drum and tlie 
shrill not(‘s of tin* elarioin't, h(‘ (hdivinvd a lain])ooji 
in V(‘rse, (lii‘e(‘l^d aga.insl th(‘ women, since th(‘y 
had not sung in pi'aisc* of liim whom tlu')' kmwv, 
hiit, foi’snolli, had extolhal t.h(‘ sti’aiigin* wlioin llaw’ 
SilW Ini' the fil'.sl tiiuc. 

lie al)US(‘(l them in langnag(‘ fai’ from dec'orous, 
and re;i|)e(l ap])lans(‘ in half-slitled langht(M‘ from 
the num, wh(t sjxait the. w’hol(‘. exaaiing on th(‘ sedf- 
same spot, wdimc they laid originally setlliMl ; oidy 
now and then did oiu* of tlnmi ris(* to wrap his 
lairmais hetlcu' ahoiit him; his ligun*. staiiding out 
sharjdy against the vault of luxavcm aliove tin* edge 
of th(‘ hank'. 

Thei(‘ \vei(‘ many <‘hildren and hall'-grown lads 
])i‘(‘s(‘nt. At tin* eominenccmimt they w’ei'e rath(*r 
noisy, Init were sj'ohhMl hy l.hdkassim, or th('. Khalifa, 
and w'ej‘(i kicked aside*. KaUu*, several fell aslee*]) 
(‘ii\ado])ed in their huiaioiisevs and ](‘,aning against 
the (dder imm, 

AVhen tin* itegro siiiger had finished Ids song 
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it was again tlie women’s turn, iuul iliey paid him 
off for liaving ventured to imagine tliat tliey miglit 
Inive sung in praise of liini, a, wrc'tclied ereature, 
wJjo did not ])ossess a deeent burnous. 

drum and elaiioiiet again did tlieir duty ; 
after wliicli the negro took uj) Ids defence. Tliey 
were not to suppose that lie was po^x‘rty-stricken ; 
aaid he was the boldest I’ider amongst tbe jMalinata 
(the Khalifa told nu^ the man had never mounted 
a. liors(^). Wlieii lie a|)j)eanMl in 4h)wing burnous, 
th(‘ hood thrown back as h(‘ sang the war song, he 
ri\’a.lled tJi(‘ Khalifa himself when man'hing to battle. 

lli‘ and the women ('ontinmal S(|uabbling in this 
fashion foi* some time. No doubt the women carrii'd 
the day, for tlie negro was finall}^ shoved back 
upon the spectators, and hustled by them from one 
groii]) to anothe]', until at last he vanislual in tlu.^ 
dai’kness. 

Two men tlicm performed a stick da,ne(' to the 
tripping time of drum and (darionet, and towai'ds 
th(i end the women joined in a song with a, chorus. 
They prayed Allah for rain and a good harvest. 
Then sang of Mima, the ma,n-i(Ml woman who took 
to herself a. hn iu* and paid for her indiscretion with 
her Hfe ; of the hunter Avho bewitched a lion with 
his flute, thus sa.ving the life of a little girl ; of 
love ; of charming cavaliers ; of the Khalifa ; and, 
finally, of myself; but, strangely (‘uough, not of the 
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l)ri(U\o]’oom, so far as T could leather, and very 
sliglitly of tlio bride. 

The wedding feast was to last eiglit days. On 
the \iist tlie bride would l)e brought home. During 
these eigld days Moliaiumed, tlu* bridegroom, was 
not to show himself in either his own or his father’s 
house. He must remain concealed amongst his 
fiiends, and not attend opeidy at the rejoicings, 
though he was probably ])resent incognilo. 

At last tbe^ Khalifa rose and bade me good- 
night. The men dis])erse(l and weid their ways 
homewards, tlu* wom(‘n following. 

T expi*essed a wish to leave next morning, 
and, in a(‘c.ordan(a‘ with my plans, to take* a, two 
days’ journ(‘y into the mountains to visit a number 
of Berber villages, returning afterwards to Ik* again 
the Jvhalifa’s guest befoiv finding my way l)ack to 
Galjos. 

The same evening the Khalifa, sent an express 
courier to tlie sheiklis of the villages with instiaic- 
tions th/it ] should be. well received. 

This arranged, 1 I'ctired to rest. As 1 ])assed 
up tlie dai’k underground passage^ I jiatted my horse 
and wished my friends good-night. 

The door ('los(*d bibind me, and soon I was 
slee})ing as (juictly and ])(*.ac(*fully in the ca.ves of 
the Matmata mountains as I should in my own lied 
at home. 



(JJIAI^TER V 

ItETURN TO Ga]u5s 

IFamki) W()k(,‘ ino nt sninise. 1 was soon drcssod 
iny saddlo-l)ai<;s ])aek(‘d and coffee licated. 

Tli(‘ li(a-s(‘s had 
het'.n h‘d out from 
thei r imd(‘i‘i»'vomid 
.stal)]e. ()iitsid(‘ tli(‘ 
dwell inn; I met the 
Jvlialifa, ('oniino (‘xi- 
dently fi'csh from his 
devotions fis ho still 
gi’asped his rosary. 

Smiling, he lield out 
his hand to tak(‘ 

](‘ave bidding nu^ 

“Fan^well till to- 
morrow evening.’' 

As AV(' rode o\’er 
tlic Inll, a, rider galloped np and took tlje load ; 
it was Belkassim, the Khalifa's rcvlative, who was 
to show me the W'liy. J followed him, and Kanied 
hceamc the arriere garde. 



IIOI.K ITI' ! 
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TIumv no springs or wells in these regions ; 
water, theref'oiv*, is (*oll(‘,c.te(l in dee]) tanks. T>y one 
of th(\se was a. woman (illing her jn’tc'ln*]'. 

'rh(‘ ra}'s of the*, rising siiji gleani(‘d on I5(*lkas- 
siin’s while hnrnous and th(‘ silvcn-inlaid gun which 
lay acu’oss his saddh‘-lM)w, on tin* lips of lh(‘ palm 
trees, on tlu' mountain jieaks, and on lh(‘ wonian 
at- the ('istern. Snatching a ra[)id glama' 1 saw slu'. 
was pretty, hut sh(‘ at oiu'c turiuMl \\vv ha('k ; so I 
could only admi*i‘(‘ her shnnhn- lead and silxan’ anklets 
us sh(‘ ])lac(‘d tli(‘ ])ilch(‘r on th(‘ side of tlui lank 
and drew h(‘r l)lii(‘-stri|)(‘d kerchiid' oxao’ l)(‘r head. 

''That is Man>>iir’s wile; his only wile," said 
Jhdkassim. 

IIa])py son of tlie Khalifa of Matniata 1 
When wi' liad ci’i)sscd to tli(‘ olh(*r sid(‘ ol the 
va.h‘ 1 turinal in my .sa(hlh‘ ; sh(‘ still stood there', 
and in the distaina* he'low I saw lun- face' indistinctly, 
like a pale sj)ot amidst its dark l)lu(‘ wi-a|)|)ings. 
She rc'inained long standing ihus and looking after 
us ; then <lisa|)pcai'cd, carrying the dull gi’cy [>it('her 
on h(‘i' hack, and n|) tlu' slope olln'i’ hliK' figures 
came trip|nng along to tin* same spot. 

The \alley is \cry uneven, rising and falling, as 
it is finrowe'd and cut- nj) hy wat(;rcourses.' The 
|)alm and olixa* tree's S(;att(‘ieel along th(*se crevasses 
are ])i-otect(‘d hy stone enclosures and ditch(\s. 

Just as we ])a,ssed the last dip in the valley 
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before climliiiig tlie bill, there rushed out three do<:;.s 
which luul evidently l)eeu watching us. 

I looked al)oiit me, for it duwjied on niy niind 
that tJieiT must be a habiUition in the vicinity. I 
was rin’ht ; for, l)y standini;' in my stiri’U])s and 
stret('hini; 1113^ neck, 1 got a glimpse (d the s(juare 
uppei* rim of a cave 3^ard. 

Tlie dogs rushed on Ilamed’s lio]‘S(‘ which was 
hist, and had ]>ossibl 3 ^ appi'oacJied too close to tin* 
entraiice of the dwi'lling. The attaHc was so viohmt 
that we wei‘(‘ obliged to tinii and .‘issist liini. Tlu^ 
fui'ious brutes lield fast on to the tail of his liorse, 
fiiai’ing to (*om(‘ within reach of Jlamed’s wlji[); but- 
one o(‘ them succeeded in biting the house’s jiear hind- 
leg, drawing blood and laming it — a pleasant l)e- 
ginning to our mountaiji tj‘i}) ! 

dismounted and thr(‘W stones at thc'sc furious 
wJiite shee])-dogs, and at last the}' reliied, showing 
tliei]’ teeth and ready to ri'sunie the, attack the 
moment we remounted. Fortunate]}^ a man and a, 
boy a})])eaied and called the tlogs off. Jtelieving 
the man to be tlieii* owm*]-, 1 ordei’ial Jlained to 
rate him soundly and threaten that I would report 
what had occurred to the Khalifa. Thi' man took 
the ri^luike quietly, but t-old us humbly that he was 
a poor devil who [)osscssed notliing — not even a 
dog. The proprietor of tlu‘ dwelling was absent. 

“Then greet him from us and say that he 
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should have his dogs under better control, or he 
will ha^T. the Klialifa after him.’' 

The Avrongly accused man kissed ii fold of my 
burnous, and we again mounted our liorses and 
climbed the mountain in a zigzag course, l)y ditli- 
cult paths over loose stones. 

Bclkassim rode only a few paces in front of me, 
yet I saw his horse above the level of my head. 



I,X('AVATK1) STAIU.K. 


whilst Ilanied, who was a couple of ])accs behind 
dragging along liis lame horse, a,p[)(*.;ned to be far 
l)ejieatli me. 

Trom the summit 1 looked back along the valley 
and to a high undulating stretch, where the trees 
showed like s|)ots on a panther’s skin. 

Over the valley to tJu* north I’osc*, the mountains, 
and beyond them sti'ete.lu'd an indistiiict light* Idiie 
plain, melting far away into a, <larkei‘ blue — this was 
the sea,. 

Step by step, slowly but surely, our horses paced 
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down the long valley into which wc descended. 
Now and again we put uj) a covey of ])artri(lgcs that 
flew up the mountain, and the larks started in 
couples from amongst tlic palms and stones. Wc 
})resent]y hurried on at the (juick ])n(:e to which 
the Berl)er horses are accaistomiid ; llamed siiminu', 
as we went along, a song that echoed al)ove us and 
on every side. 

Perched on some stones at tlie hottom of tlie dry 
l)ed of a- torrent were tlirec pretty Hittle girls, who 
leaned against the bank and peeped sliyly at us 
over it. Their goats jumped from stone to stone 
seeking food amongst the scanty foiagc iitforded l)y 
the dry Imiait pasture. 

The tallest of the little girls ]-an suddenly away 
from the others when 1 rode towards them. She 
scrambled up the rocky bank like a S(|uirrel, and 
paused on the to]) of a large boulder ; the Hock of 
black goats following her. She was evidently old 
enough to know that speech with a stj’ajige man is 
forbiilden. 

Belkassim tried to coax Inn- down again ; he 
assured her that the kind strangei* would give her 
money if she would ('omc to him. But no, she 
would, not respond, remaining wluMe she was and 
calling to the two other little ones. These pressed 
nervously against each other, in their thin blue 
garments, and, when I olfered them some coj)pers. 
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shut their eyes as they cxteiulocl tiieir hands to me 
to receive tlic money, and then took flight. 

We were near sonic native dwellings. Dogs 
harked, under an olive tree stood a donkey muneh- 
ing straw, and we j)erceivcd some of the familiar 
hluc figures, which looked nearly black against their 
liilht l)i-own sui-roundimrs. In the distance their 
ornaments glittered in the light of tlui setting sun. 
BelKassim shouted to them to eunu' forward as it 
was a friend and brother of the Khalifa who wislied 
to sec tliem. J\lost of them rejuaiiual standijig 
where tin*}' were and staivd at us. The men were 
a])})arently all away, either amongst tlie mountains, 
busy with the date harvest, oj* laiilding tanks in the 
valleys, so from tliem then* was naught to fear. 

\V(‘ dismounted and had a chat with the women. 
1 un[)a(ked my camera and ti‘i(‘(l to take their 
poilraits, l)iit these girls and woinmi arc so restless 
that it is diliieult to make them kee]> still. Thei’c 
was one exception, h(Ove\'e!', a |n‘ett\' fri'sli young 
girl who came (jut oj <mc ol the dwellings— a ca\'e 
likii those inair Ifadi'ij — and stared and stariMl at the 
camera. 

An old woman next came trip])ing up to offer 
herself, evidently of a. miml that- ('oppers are 'worth 
having. 1 should have preferred Inir goeddooking 
daughtei-s, who were engaged in driving a restive 
camel into the cave passage. But this I saw plainly 
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wfis not to 1)0, for she oi'dered the girls in ?ind phiocd 
herself before me, and I had to })c satisfied. 

Tins was tlie village of Jndlig. Tlie population 
cannot be large, but by me it will always be remem- 
bered as the village of many womcji. 

Continuing along the base of the a alle}' for about 
an hour, we then entered anollun- A'alley through tlu^ 
great dec*.]) bed of a 
broad river now dry ; 
the banks were cjuilc^ 

])erpendieulaT. This 
river is tlK‘ 8 id TJar- 
raJv. Tlj(‘ horses had 
difficulty in kee])ing 
their footing on th(‘ 
stony bottom. 

(Jn a, slight, rise 
our guide' bade us 
halt, so we drew rein 
while he ])ointed out 
see nothing. 

When we had jiddeji some way down the valley, 
we saw some half-sctore white burnouses coming 
towards us. These ])roved to be the Sheikh and his 
people,* who came to bid me welcome; his brown- 
clad followeis walked beside theur horses. In time, 
the old greybeards and da]*k-eyecl merry lads joined 
our party. 
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Dogs l)iirkccl, sombre clad females with peaked 
white headgear peered over the crest of tlie mound, 
and ten-ified little children fled to tlieir mothers and 
hid themselves in the folds of their garments. 

Palm trunks raised tluar lofty (U'owns towai'ds 



A r.wK intkijkm:. 
{Vnt.n (I skftcfi Inj Knml (!t(inhor{}). 


tlio blue licavens, wliere, on tlie Jiiountiiins and in 
the valley, they giew mingled with olive and fig 
trees, and the hot aii' of midday quivered about us 
as we made our entr}'. 

The village contains some fifty underground 
dwellings like those of Hadeij, and about five 
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liuiidred iiihal)itants. The approac^h to tlie Sheikh’s 
dwelling was not covered in. From the highest 
point of the hill a slope led through a gate to the 
great square court. In addition to this entrance 
from tlie slope, one could enter fiom the hillside 
through a deep excavated passage that ran parallel 
with the slope, hut naturally at a lower level. 

Close to the point where the descent hegan was 
erected a thatched roof of dry twigs and palm 
branches, supported on four ])alni tree trunks. On 
this roof lay red and yellow hunches of freshly 
gathered dates, and beneath its shnde sat a few men. 
My horse was tied up close by. 

ITamed had told the Sheikh that 1 wished to see 
the interior of a. dwelling, so they at once led me 
into the courtyard and thence into the long undei*- 
ground (dj amber. 

Tn the courtyard a camel stood chewing the cud. 
It was pushed aside, fowls flutt(‘red out of our way, 
and a kid and several she(‘p sprang on to some heaps 
of garnered dates, or liid behind the great egg-shaped 
reservoirs, woven of rushes, used foj- storing corn. 

In the caves 1 found it dark, chiefly because my 
eyes had been dazzled by the daylight outside. 
Within* were women, some grinding (;orn, others 
weaving. None were very young, but all were over- 
laden with ornaments. They were quite friendly ; 
one offered me dates, another water, only one of 
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tlunn, |)i'ol)al)ly ii voiinj** wife or (lfiui»’litei-, liid in 
II (iorner and turned her l)aek on me. Tlie (djildren 
lloeked about me witlioiit fear, one of tlic boys even 
pullinf^’ roguisldy at my Imrnous. 

DiiriuLi; mv visit, I lamed and tlie otlier men liad 
i (‘mained outside. Ilanual was vevy ])rond of having 
obtained ])erinission for nu^ to see the eave. Usually, 
he said, no strang(‘j-s are admittcal into a house 
wheie there are woimm. Ihit 1 faiu-y my good 
i(M e})ti(m was due as nuudi to th(‘ Klialifa’s iidlnence 
as to llamed’s. 

()n our way to tlie eave we had jiassed th(‘ 
vaidtrd guest-room, tastefully (‘xeavatcal out of tli(‘ 
soft ('ak'areous soil. IIer(‘ 1 stridelnal m}'S(‘lf on 
costly carpets Avliilst I ate my meal ; my escort 
aftei-wards consuming the remainder. 

As 1 wisluMl to learn all particulars (•onc.crning 
the costunu' of both num and wonum, they brought 
me clothes and ornaimmts in (jmin titles. To tin' 
great aniuseni(*nt of tln^se present, Jielkassim was 
dr(‘ssed up in woman’s attire, the ]>ro})erty of the 
Sheikh’s first wife*. Afterwards, 1 photogi’aphed him 
in the same dress, together with tlu* Sheikh and his 
bo}'S ill a grou]) outside the ('aves. 

Aftin* a stay of a couple of hours we rode on, 
being set on our way by the Sheikh and his peojile. 

We now followed tlie lied of the river Barrak, 
ainoiigst rocks and ridges and over rolling stones 
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and i‘oug]i pcl)l)lcs. We saw a paity of women 
leave the valley for a deserted village, of wliieli tlie 
ruins showed waste and grim on tlic niouiitain-to]>. 
They were taking food np to the shej)herds in 
('liarge of the sheep and goats there, and Avonld 
take adA^antau’e of tlie eooler air of tlie h(‘i£»iits to 
have a midday nap in tlie shade of tlie ruins. 
In olden days the Meni Aissa, dwelt on these 
heights, hut it was very trying, esjieeially foi‘ the 
women who had every day to •desei‘nd to the. 
plain to fetch water; so, when inore peacadid times 
came, they moved down to the eav(‘S at the base 
of the valh‘y. 

This A'alley wound round the foot of the 
mountain, so foi* a couple of hours we liad the 
picturestjue ruins to ouj* right. At last we lost 
sight of them, and then began a stitf ascent 
thi'ough wild and desolate gorgi\s, and, finally, we 
clambered up a very ste(*p mountain side where 
the stones I'olled from under our horses' feet. 
IlaaiKMl thought it too bad, so dismoiinti'd, hdting 
his horse follow him ; while wi‘, b\' (Midh'ss zig- 
zags, wound our way to llu^ summit. Ileie W(‘ 
waited a. few moments to ri'i'.over bivatli and 
give .time to the loiterer, whilst (‘iijiying the 
lovely view over the! Matmata mountain peaks 
and vales. 

(Jnce more we desi'.cnded into a, valley, then 
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toiled up uiiother mountain side, afterwards riding 
along tlie ridge at the summit to reach “Tujud/' 
one of the eyries on the top of the Matmata 
heights. 

Oil tlie horizon we (*ould distinguish the low 
land to the south of Oaljes, and, beyond it, the 
sea. Farther east lay the mountain chain of 
Jcbel Teboga, a long blue line, and l)etween it 
and us stretclicd a level ])lain, partly (ionc.ealed 
by the adjacent- hilly ground, ot which the ridges 
surmounted each other in undulating lines. Below 
us, to the iKjrlli, was a deep valle}'. 

Scanning the stony surface of the Inidle-patli, 
I discoN'ered ac('id(‘n tally some outlines scratehed 
on the stones. They were mostly of Ibotprints, 
and later 1 was infoi'ined that these art‘ said to 
be carved by ])ious friends, in memory of the 
dead, on the spot where they hud last met the 
deceased. 

Tujud lay before us. In the distunce it re- 
sembles somewhat an old (uu’inan castl(‘ of the 
Middle Ages, with the usual mass of houses 
attachcal th(‘i(‘t(i. 'Fhe summit of tlu* jule of 
dwellings was crowmul l)y a, cou])l(‘. ^ of camels, 
showing like black silhou(‘ttes against the sky. 
On the flat grey plain, dark sj)ecks wei'e moving : 
these were wa)nien. 

Th(i Sheikh came to meet and conduct me 
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into the town, through steep narrow alleys. The 
houses were all built of uneut stone, and not 
whitewashed. The style of ])uilding was most 
irregular. As the rock was very precipitous, tlie 
little dwellings were extraordinarily varied in 
height and a^jpearance. Their courtyards were 
crowded with bleating sheep aiid goats, a few 
camels, various household chattels, braziers, and 
all manner of dirt. In the doorways, and on the 
flat roofs, women and children stoi'd watching us. 

, Of men there were not many at home ; at 
this season they are 2)i*obab]y mostly guarding 
their flocks on the far })lains to the south-west. 

On a- lieiglit chrse by, were a couple of Mara- 
bout tombs with whitewashed walls ; and in tlj(‘ 
distance to the north we (*ou]d see, over the 
mountain ridge, a village on a Jicight. Tliis was 
Zaraua ; and towards the west we sii^hted aiiotlier, 
Tamczred. They both looked like fortified castles. 

After a short halt we continued our way towards 
Zai’aua, the Sh(‘ikli giving us a guide, (juitc a young 
fellow. Ife tj’ied to sli|) off when Ave had riddiui 
about half-way; as it Avas iicai’ suns(^t lie natst 
likely wished to return to liis home Indore* dark. 
BelkaKsiin gave him a sound thrashing and forced 
him to go on, as we could not distinguish the 
bridle-road from the footpath. When Ave reached * 
the foot of the hill and could see the village at 
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tlie summit, I dismissed the hid, wlio (|ui(ikly 
Viiiiislied l)eliiiid us. 

No oue came to meet us until, when (juite 
near the town, *i youno' man at last appeared, 
who welcomed me, annoumang that he was a near 
relati\’e of t]u‘ Sluakli who, lie said, was ahsmit. 

Holli 1 lamed and lielkassim told me they 
detected an intmition to slight nu*, tlua-efore they 
abused the unlueky fellow because 1 had not lieen 
reeeiv(‘d at the jiropcu' distance from tlu‘ town, 
and with the honours du(‘ to me. 

Twelve* y(‘ars ago these natives tried to assert 
their independence of Kremdi lade, and many of 
the brave fellows fell tigliting ht*re among the 
mountains. Fi'om that time, thi‘r(‘fore, they do 
not entertain a friendly r(‘colleetion oJ‘ tin* Ki’eneh ; 
and tln'y supposed me t<» l>e a- FirinJiman. How- 
ever, thev did not o]H‘nly venture* to I’un ceiunter 
to the safe eondu<*t the Khalifa had given me, so 
they went through the, forms of hos])italit\' ; but 
my guid(*s w(*i*e in lln* right — my liosts w(*r(‘, to 
say tin* least, unwilling. 

1 walked ii|) a, jjatli which l(*d towaids the* 
ccmclei}'. ()n tln^ [ireeiiutous s1o|M‘ lay mound 
on mound, eomposeal of small sto]n*s. Ile‘re* lested, 
perhaps, the derfenders of their faiJie'rland, laid 
low by the! bullets of the French. 

From the tanks beneath the slopes the women 
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drew Wilier. They ciii-ried tlic huge pitchers on 
their hiU'ks, l)uLiJid to tlieir forcheiids l)y ii towel. 
Eiicli turned fivviiy lier fiic(‘, or ('onceided it in her 
towel, iis they ii[)])roii(‘Jied ns. Tlie men stood, like 
rigid stiitiies, witliout looking at us ; not one extended 
the hand of welcome. 

We dismounted on tlie outskiils of th(‘ vilLig(‘, 
iuid the young niiin led me into ii stinking court iuid 
opened tlie door of a, room thiit wiis snug enough, 
hut wlierc dii*t, dust, iind spider.'^ reigned. The 
atmosphere was extremely musty .and disgusting. 1 
ill onc(‘ dec'ided that I would not inludiit it, iiiid jiro- 
c.lidmed my amiizcanent iit their daiang to oHer me 
su(;h ii room. 

The reply Wiis tluit it Wiis im])ossil)le to [)rocin'e 
other (juarters, and that there wtav none lietter to he 
found. Knowing this to he* f;dse, I siiid [ilainly thiit 
I would not suhmit to such treatment, and, in 
iiccoixliince witli Belkiissim’s iid\ ice, ordiu'cd that ii 
tent slmuld lie jiitchcal outside' tlie housi' on ii small 
ti'rriua' luair th(‘ sloj)e. The }a)ung lUiin hi'iit his 
luaid in consi'iit, .and soon seveinl men wi're busy 
sw(‘e|)ing th(‘ terriicc' and <lri\ing Uail Jiegs into (he 
liiird ground. 

Oui* horses still stood sad<lh‘d, without iinyone 
offering to look after them, iind agiiin 1 had to do 
hiittle for my rights, with the, I’csult that the)' were 
stahled and supjiliial with jnxn'eiider. 
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In the inetintimc I walked down the mountain 
side, partly to look about me, partly to allow my 
followers time to tight out matters with the natives. 

The sun had just set as I seated myself on a 
stone and looked up to the village al)ove me; in the 
gathering darkness it showed as a massive 1)laek ])ile. 
On tlie terraces outside 1 could distinguish dark 
figures engaged in thcii- evening orisons. They lunved 
frequently and kissed the ground, and then lay pros- 
trate for some moments, deep in prayer. 

The dogs around me barked, and 1 could hear the 
hammering in of the tent l>egs, as also voices in 
discussion aliove me. Near me was a new gra^'c — 
perhaps of that vei day ; it was covered with stones, 
and in the middle was stuck a })it of stick with a 
green rag attached to it, to scare jackals and dct('r 
them fi'om digging up the body. 

Presently our horses were led down the hill by 
Ilamed, and watered at one of the tanks. As he 
passed he coiifid(‘d to me that Pelkassim had 
managed his ))usin(*ss so widl tliat all was now in 
ordei'. The lattei* had declared that I was not a 
Krcnclnnan, but. a strang(*r from am^tlKU* land, a, 
friend of the Khalifa and of the tribe. 

'Jdiis, it appealed, had changed the*, attitude of the 
Zaiauar, foi', when 1 soon after n^turned to the town, 
several men came f(jj-ward and offered me another 
dwelling which, after inspection, J accepted. 1 also 
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granted the permisHiun they asked to strike tlic 
tent. 

The dwelling in (|uestion evidently Indoiiged to 
someone practised in earpentjy, for in the corners 
lay l)its of wood, knives, axes, etc. 

The ceiling was cd jDalm stems, and on the stone 
walls hung a (piantity of platters, 1)ow]s, trays, and 
cooking-pots. Lighting a camlle I stood it on a plank, 
and threw myself on my rugs witli my saddle under 
my head, and fancied myself the ownf-r. 

It was long before any food arrived, l)ut when it 
did it was excellent. AVliilst I ate, a knot of ])eople 
stood at tlie open door and watclied me. I chatted 
with them, and in the end \\v. l)ecamc ostensildy 
good fjiends, (ispecially after 1 had distributed some 
cigarettes. 

The })ubli(‘ ]ctircd when tlu*- l)()w]s and trays were 
carried out, and 1 applied myself to writing. That 
being done 1 rolled myself in my burnous and W(‘nt 
to sleep. When 1 had slept but a short time 1 was 
awakened by tlie soumi of the \’ai‘(l gat(' rattling. 
Our hoi'ses, whic'h stcKxl in tlu^ gateway, wei’c (‘a i- 
dently disturbed. Tlnui 1 heard a light lootlall (Ui 
the pav(‘mcnt outsideg and a sound as of sonn'one 
breathing neaj' my door, and a fi‘w minutes alter a 
fumbling at the door handle. This 1 could not stand. 
Springing up 1 (juickly struck a match aial opened 
the door. There, with its head to my nose and 
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])reiitliiiii; in niy fiicie, stood ii oamcl ; and l)tdjiiid it 
iinotlicr. 

Thank ^uodiuvss, it was jiollhiiii; worse. 

lietdre sunrise we started, ridijii*' in the cool 
nioining over mountain and vale to Tame/red. liy 
a dee]) stony ,L;'ori;e we arrived at tin* foot of tlie 
mountain, wliere the road was so im[)raeli('ahle that 
we all thr(*e had to dismount and drai;- our horses 
aloni^ ; it took us half an hour to eover a (juarter of 
a mile. ^ 

This was (-ertainly tli(‘ most unapproaehahle eyj-ie 
1 have seen in the south. I'h-om thi‘ mountain to[) the 
vi(*w extended foi* mil(‘.s over hill and dale down to 
the }»lains to the south-wi‘st in the eountr)' of l>ir 
Sultan, at least fort}’ niiK‘s distant. ThiU'e the herds 
were uraziii^t, for no j*ain had fallen on the mountains. 

Sheikh hh-IIadj Ahdallali ree,ei\’ed us amieahly, 
and invited me to the i^uest-ehamher — a stulfy I'oom 
— where foo(l was l)rouL;ht me. Imoiii tlienei*, I oV(*r- 
look(‘d a onderfidlx' Ix^autiful landsea|)(‘. 

'file iiiha, hit-ant s spoke* ihc* Tx'iher toni;’ii(*, l)iit 
also iind(‘rs1ood Arahic. I ti’ie‘d in \ain to ^’et som(‘ 
llerla r mannsri i])! s U> e‘\amim% hut noiu* W(‘i‘(‘ to Im* 
had, la,n^uai;(‘ h(‘inL!,- nowadays writt(‘n in Arahie 
chara(‘t(us. 

Th(i Sheikh’s [iropcu'ty — a spuai’e court with a low 
ranti;c of huildin,i;s outside it — I examiiuHl from end 
to end. Within were women sjunninfi,- and eajoking’. 
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In one enclosure stood a fine l)u]l, in nnotlier 1 dis- 
covered a num])er of old flint-lock muskets hanging; 
amongst keys, yarn, powder-horns, and pomegranatcis, 
all lieing spun over with spider webs. The guns 
had })rol)al)ly not been used since tlie French in- 
vasum. 

This wn,s the only oc'casion on whicli 1 saw fire- 
ai'ins in iiny numbers, th(i Aral)S generally concealing 
them — often under their beds so as to have tliem 
handy. * 

In the guest -I'oom a camel's -hair tent hung, 
rolled up under the J'oof. When the men wander 
forth after the rainfall to hunt or to sow, the tent is 
])acked on a. (tam(‘l and taken with them. 

The Sheikh informed me that the inhabitants of 
Taniezred number some five hnntlred souls. Of 
these about a hundred men can be armed; they 
mostly fight on foot, as horses aiv rare in these 
mountains; in Tamezivd there ai'e only seven, but 
there arc many Inindrcds of camels, about a hundred 
cows, as many small donkeys, and large heids of 
sheep and goats. These graze on the })lains, far 
away towards Bir Sultan and Bir Zuamitz, wat('hed 
by the men of the village. 

When the rain falls, all the men and some of the 
women go off to the plains to plough and sow; they 
live in tents, and their sheikhs ac.eonipany them and 
hunt gazelle and other game. Only a few old men 
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I’oiuaiii in the vill«-igcs to guard the women and 
eliildren. 

* It is not th(‘ people of Tainezred alone wlio thus 
niioTate, but also those froin otlier inountain villages, 
as Zaraua and dhijud. Tladeij, in the Matinata moun- 
tains, fe(*ds its herds in lh(‘ plain south-west of the 
range' Ix^siele the* eours(‘ of llu' riveO’ W ad llalluf. 

Th(‘ A illage of 'J\‘inu‘/red is erowiUMl at th(‘ toj) 
b\' a minaret, and lower down, amongst the house's, 
are sevei'al Marabout te)mbs with vaulte'el eaipe)las. 
()nly e)ne e>f these, the grave' e)f Siel Iladj Vussiif, 
is linu'washeel and gle'ams white' in the sunshine' ; 
the me)st pai't are' gre}', anel at a elistane*e it is 
s(‘a]‘e:e'ly ])e)ssible to elistinguish the' builelings fremi 
the roe'ks. 

On a height outsiele the village is I’aise'el a 
gre'at surve^'Ol•’s lanelmai‘k, visible fe)r miles, anel 
ee)n'cs])eineling to others on the j)e'aks e)f the ^lat- 
mata mountains. Tlu'se' ]a)ints ol‘ e)bsc‘rvation wei’e 
raise'.el by a Kre'iie-li e)flie'er fe)i- the ]air])ose of making 
a survey, whie'li will sui'e'ly be e ariied out ere le)ng. 

Having iujw attaine*el the' most westeu'ly in- 
habited pe)int e)f the Matmata inoiiiitaiiis, we*, texjk 
an easterly eliree-tieui, again ibilowing stcej) ])aths 
anel eleep gorges to reach the real Matmata villages, 
of which Lasheish is the largest. 

In a deep valley on the way we found some 
half-score men 0(icuj)i(5d in clearing an old eareailar 
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well built of luiliewii stone. Tliey told me tluil 
this supposed well was diseoverod quite recently. 
•It dates from the time of the Eomajis, at Icnst sT) 
report says, ])Ut it niay lie even more aiK'ient, for 
no one rememl)ers eitlier having seen or heard of it. 

Tlie sand, wliich they drew up in rough baskets, 
was only slightly moist, but the fact of its being 
so gave them good hope, though they had already 
reached n depth of over one huiidred and fifty feet. 

Late]’ in the day we ])asscd a ku))ba, said to 
be the burial-place of a female jMarabout. This 
lay, coin])letely ruined, on a ridge l>etweeji two 
crests of the mountain. 1 wanted to peep in, but 
my guides rci] nested me ]iot to do so. 

From this point is a view oi* a wide valh^y, to 
the north of which are the mountains, and behind 
them lies Iladeij. Beyond the I’auge we had a 
glimpse, through a liaze, of the plains of (!ab(‘s 
and, far out, of the Mediterranean Sea. 

In the valley l)elow stood a whitewashed, sijiiare, 
cupola-topped Marabout tomb, that ol' ‘‘ Sid Barrak.'’ 
I let my attendants go on a little in advance and 
sneaked in, first tying iqj my horse outside. The 
room was S([uare, with a vaulted I’oof. lii the (amtj'c 
of the floor stood a high square frame of carved 
wood, beneath which the saint was evidently buried. 
In each corner of the frame was stuck a llag. On 
the ground, along the whitewashed walls, were 
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Ciirtherii pots, sucli us are used l)y tlie ncf^roes ; 
they were Jipparently sooty from use. Al)ove 
wei'e sk(‘telu‘d, ill hliU'k, lines, cin'les, and figures 
tliat reminded im* of the IJcrher alpliaJjet. 

Just as 1 was eopyinu,' tlu'-se oruameuls in my 
sketeli-l)ook, llamed and JaJkassim ste])ped in. 

Ilanied desired me to ])iU on my humous ami 
draw tlie hood over my luvid hcdorc* I left, so that 
no one should diseovei- that I liad cntercMl ; a, ml 
iHilkassim suii';iest(‘(l that T should put some coins 
into a hau that huni» on the woiMhm frame, and 
whi('h was provided for the ollei'in^s of jiil^rims, 
i^'iveii to defra\' tin* (‘Xpens(‘s of illinninatin^L;' the 
.Marahout's tomh at tin* festivals; often eidehi’ated, 
he said, hy the women in or nc'ai* the tomh. I 
did as lie desired. 

Dutsidc, in the vicinity of the tomh, W(‘re due’ 
hnv underground ehamhers, into which I crcj)t. 
Scatt(*rc*d within was pottery, some hrokcn, a few 
pieces entire. Th(*y had heen used, and then* W’(‘n* 
also tiaces of a tire])lac(* and smoke stains on the 
roof, all suegestivc of the ahov(*-im*ntioned festivals. 
Both Belkassim and J[aim*(l murmured a few j)rayers 
at the grave, and w'h(*n t]i(‘.y had (inislied their devo- 
tions w^e remount(*d. Belkassim looked jcarcfully 
round as we cmerg(*d. Tlieii*, was not a single? 
soul in sight, so he winked mischievously at me, 
and we went our way. 
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AVe wore now jigaiii 011 undulating gi-ound of 
Inu'd olialk and clay, oultivaled in very good ridge 
and fuiTOW, and ])lant(‘d with ])alnis and olives, 
in the distance we perceived seveial white s])ots in 
the valley. These W(‘re the Alarahouts of Lasheish, 
the large troglodyte village. Meanwhile \\v were 
compelled to make a long detour, as we were* in 
most iin])assable comitry, cut up as it was by the 
numberless lai*g(5 brooks, alwa3's found on (‘ith(‘r 
side of great ri\'ers. • 

On a slope w’as a, little while limi‘kiln, whence 
smoke w^a,s risijjg. l>y it were piled laj'g(‘ raggf)ts 
of wood, seidng W’hi(‘h I began to j'ealisi^ how much 
l)rush\vood ]nust, in course of tinu‘, have* Ikhmi (‘ou- 
sumed in these limekilns, and tlien understood wh\' 
the natives of the Alatmata do not, as a ruh*. wdiite- 
wash their houses. 

liashehsh is not nmler the authority of the 
Khalifa of lladeij, but undm- that of his ('olleague of 
Clabes. In otlu'r respects it is exact 1\' similai’ to 
lladeij. 

Knowing that the wonum heie weave uialerials 
for burnouses, clothing, tow’cls, and, in fac't, all that 
appertains to the garb of the count jy, 1 de('ided 
on makmg some purchases, 'idle caA’(‘ to wdiiili I 
was conducted becaine, therefore, during the ])eriod 
of my stay, a reguhu' shop), t)eople coujing in from 
all p)arts with goods for sale. 
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Foilunately, Mansur arrived on a visit, ])artly 
for the par[)Ose of inviting guests to the wedding 
feast ; partly, so as to acconipaiiy me on iny way 
l)aek to Iladeij. lie materially assisted mti in 
making my many pureliases, and in securing them 
at fairly reasonal)l(‘ juices. But the haigaining was 
neither an easy nor a j)leasant task for liim, as 
our liost always sided with the vendors. They 
(]uarrelle<l violentl}^ the whole time, and frecjuently, 
hefore eomj)le'\ing a reasoiiahle haigain, I had to 
throw the article ie})(‘atedly hack on the seller’s 
hands. A gala hiiriious, I ]-ememhei’, was walked 
in and out of the door seven times ; on each occasion 
with a decided command that it should not- reaj)peai’ 
hefoj'c my eyes unless the ]ui(‘c wei(* T’lidueed to 
about an eighth of what was lirst asked. Each 
time the owner letunuMl, he abated a little and 
the hagglijig was renewed. With the air of a 
eonnoisscui’ I would le-examine the burnous, oidy 
to ai'i’ive at the same conclusion — it was far too 
d(‘ar. So again it was leturned to the owner, who 
was at once })ushed aside by other vendors. 

Belkassini and Hamed vied with each other in 
shouts of abuse. 'J’here was a regular storm, aiid 
wliat a blessed calm Avhen the bargaining w.'fs ended. 

The sinijilest sale cannot take j)Iace without 
tluise folk abusing one another as if their lives 
dejjendcd on it. 
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Not liaving Jillowcd inyHclf to bo clieated, 1 liad 
ratlier riHoii than fallon in the natives estimation. 
The men, wlio a moment before liad seemed to feel 
))itter enmity iowfirds me and my guides, ajid wliO 
had oftejj been harsldy turned out of tlie room, 
now sat coniforta,l)ly in peace and (juiet beside me, 
watching me eat. 

Aftci' dinner 1 took a. turn tliroiigli the village, 
])ut soon percei\T(l tliat I was ])eing led about 
niLicli as foi‘(‘.igii oiheers arc at gi’eatT military man- 
(ouvres in l^urope, when they ai’(‘ shown eveiything 
except wliat ihc.y aj'c most desirous of seeing. 1 
was, tluu'efore, soon j'cady to dej)art ; all the more 
so, as 1 observed that the ca^^es were all on the 
same lines of construction as those 1 had already 
(‘xamined at Iladeij. 

Just as we were about to mount our horses, a 
man approached us. Cringing humbly and miserabl}^, 
he dragged himself to my horse and kissed my 
hand. 1 was told he was the owner of the dog 
which had bitten named's hoi*se yesterday. Tfe 
came t.o entreat me not to inform the Khalifa of 
the occurrence, as he feared he might be cast into 
})rison. Having told him that I was sure the Khalifa, 
would l)*e lenient, 1 spurred my horse and rode off; 
but my reply did not at all satisfy the penitent, who 
rushed to my side and clung to my clothing. 1 
was near being angry, when \ny host came forward 
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and explained tliat sliould tlic Klialifa, lu^ar that I 
had l)e(‘n molested on tlu^ way, tin' man would 
not. es('ape |)iinishnient. Tlieretdre 1 k‘ and tin? 
|)eo})le of liasluMsli im[)loivd that I would ciilijely 
n‘tVain tVom n‘[)orlinL!,' to the Klialil'a tlie misliap 
that liad iKdalleii ns. 

1 i^laiK'CMl down at tlie (*ul])i‘it, and nearly hurst 
out laijuhiu^; he looked so i‘idi(‘uh)iis. N(*ver do 
J iiumanher lia\ini;‘ s(‘(‘n a mor(‘ hy|)o('ritieal and 
debased (‘ount(mane(\ 

I pres(‘r\’(Ml my uravity. howevc'r, j)romis(‘(| to 
k(‘e]) sil(‘n(‘(‘, and put out my hand to take leave. 
Tlie (‘ulprit lit(‘i‘ally snatehed it to his mouth, and 
1 heard him ('allini!,' down the hlessinu’s of Allah 
upon me. 

In an o])en S(juar(‘, ])lant(‘d with palms, the 
dat(* harvest was in |)roLiress. Tin* nohhm hunches 
which huni: on the i^reen (U'owns f(‘ll to the blows 
of a cui\'e(l knife. lii^htly clad nuui, hoys, and 
e\’en a \ ounu uirk woiked in the tree-to|)S ; climh- 
ini»- (pii('kly and adioitly uj) and <lown the i’oui>h 
surface ol the straight st<‘ms. Ii(*low, men and 
women colIcf'tiMl the huiu'hes in j^rcait. ('lushu’s, which 
t-liey placed in lusli panni<‘rs, and removed on the 
hacks of small donk(‘-ys. 

It- was ditticult to tcair myself away from this idyll, 
hut W(* had to jm-ss forward, so 1 huiTied up my 
little (‘scort, and we marched on over the mountains. 
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Mfinsiir liad iiiiicli diHicailt}- in kocpiiii;- up witli 
Tue, l)eiuo- very heavy, and aceustomed to ihh^ a, 
mule ratluu’ tliaii a liorse. Then*- was always some- 
thing' wroni^ w ith liis saddle*, and lu* was |)e‘i‘p(‘tual] y 
disinountinjj^' to alte]‘ lirst one* iliini;, then anoth(‘r, 
thus heiiii;' l(*ft farther and faitJjer heliind. We 
were ol)li<>e(l at last to halt, to allow' him to rejoin 
us, though time w^as |)assini‘’, and sunset was 
near. 

A little elista-nee* from JIadc'ij We found, at the 
bottom of the valley, a. litth* donke}' s1-ajidini»' (juile* 
alone, feeding' on some straw. ]>elkassim said that 
if left there at nii»ht the jac'.kals w'ould soon make* 
away wnth it. 

It w\as a-lmost/ dai'k wdien we erosse'd the river 
and rode*- uj) to the villaj^e. 

Again I saAV the l)e)ys rom])ing in the sepiare 
amongst the ])a.lms. Their glad voie*es reae'hed my 
ear, ami wdien the*y caught sight e)f me they ran 
u]) te) us fedlowa^d by theii* barking elogs. 

The me*n, groupe*el be*neath the tre'cs, re)se and 
e*ame* foiwvard to ])i'ess n\v hand. The* Khalifa alse) 
rose t-o re3e*.eive me\ I tha]dN'e*el him lor the elelight- 
fid l-rip he liad arranged fe>r me. 

f am glael that you are satislieel ; glad to 
see you here again ; a, ml that you will stay' wnth 
me, your bre)ther, even for forty yeai’s.” 

Of course these speeches must ne)t he taken 
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literally, they only ox])ross tin* kindly feeling; of 
the speaker towards oneself. 

After I had dined iji my eav(' I sallied out 
to tlie Khalifa's dwidliny lo he pri'senl, in aeeord- 
aiiee with his invitalinn, at ihe f('sli\'i ties held in 
honour of the third day. 

As I did not like the old man to he iiu^onveiii- 
eiieed hy having to sit on a (dniir hec'anse I did so, 

I suL;yested that W(‘ slionld sit t(>f;(‘t.hei' amongst 
the other men. To this hi* a^rc'ed. 

(iradiially tlunv' arrived numhers of men from 
all the surroundini;’ <*ountiy ; th(‘sc* sat tiiL;htly 
packed on the hanks, as on the pr(‘vious occasion. 

Arain the n(.‘c:roes danci'd, the drums hoomed, 
and the cdarionets screamed ; whilst the* Khalifa, liis 
suns, and myself sat together in a fritmdl)' group 
looking on. 

Now and then the women sang, hut, as far as 
1 could understand, neither Inidc' nor hridegroom 
W(‘r(' mentioJied in their songs, c(‘rtainly not the 
latter. 

It was hai’il to kee[) awake. Jkdkas.dm’s little 
son nestliMl up to me, and, as it gr(‘W chilly, 1 
wrapped my laii’iious al)out him, and he was soon 
asle(‘j). The monotonous music indiu-nd drowsi- 
ness ; 1 foiight^ valiantly against it, whicdi was more 
than flamed did, for I suddeidy found him snoring 
beside me, wraj)ped in his humous. I let him 
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repose, Imt from that moment conversation l>et\vixt 
myself and my foreign suiTonndings was limited to 
llie simpl(\st compliments. 

Ill the course of the afternoon the Khalifa, 
invited me to come back again and be jn-esent at 
the special bridal festival to be h(*ld five days later. 
I promised to return. 

Next morning — the 20th October — 1 left Tlad(‘ij 
to ride bae.k to (iabes. J took leave of tlie Khalifa, 
with ma,ny expressions of gondwill* adding, ‘‘ May 
you soon have rain, that your olive* trees may 
neither with(‘r nor die.” 

Just as we reached the first height, JMansur, 
Avlio had volunteered to follow me to Gabes, i')ointed 
out how (*oal-black the licavens were in the direc- 
tion of the sea, and how the lightning hashed and 
the thunder rolled, saying, “Allah has heard your 
good wish. It will rain in the Maijnata mountains.” 

When we desc'cnded into the jdain, the rain 
pelted in our fa,('es. We ]mt on our burnous(*s, 
pulled the hoods over our heads, and hurried on. 
A moment after, we were wet tln'ough. 

]\lansur continually lagged behind ; it was diffi- 
cult tor him to keej) up, and he begged us to ride 
on without waiting for him. 

Once we passed a shepherd with his Ho(Jv ; the 
sheep were all huddled together, the goats apart, 
whilst he had taken shelter under a bush. 
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AVe (‘lossod i\ (*oupli‘ of riv(‘i‘ l)C(ls wliicli, wljcii 
I piisscd a few days a^o, liad l)ecn dn^ and ])arelied ; 
now tlie watt‘i* J’nslied over tlnnn in a i'ai)id stieani. 
ifoweviM* our Iiorsrs «*]‘oss(‘d easily, and I slait(‘(l 
at a !L;all(»}), pusliini; <|ui(kl\’ lln()iiLj,li rain and 
sloiiu’h, with the mud ll}'inL* uj) to my cars, till, 
tlie t»round })r(‘sently ^Towini^ too slippciy. I was 
ajj!;ain i'(‘duced to i;’oini;' at fool s pae(‘. 

The j)alni uro\’(* of hd Jlamdii gleamed tlirou_L!;li 
tin* rain, Imt Ikddre we could i‘(‘aeli the oasis tlu* 

ri\ei* liad to l)c (‘i*oss(‘(l. Tlu' ford amo]iij!;st tlie 
tamarisk and oleander buslies wc' found (‘asily, 

hut tlu^ torrent I’an liiuli. I ui’uimI m\’ hors(‘ for- 
ward. and h(‘ went slowly thi‘ou<;h lli(‘ wat(‘)' till 

lie suddi'idy slipjxMl and fell, weltinc' nu‘ to tli(‘ 
iniddli*. .1 tried lo turn him hack, lait th(‘ current 
swept us to tli(‘ sid(*, and at last I uaNa* u]) the 
sti’uc’ule, lK*ini»' afraid tliat my hooks and sketelu's 
mii;’ht ^ct wet. Then I caught si^ht of J lamed, and 
saw liis hoi'se, wlii(T was laden both hefoi-e and 
h(‘hind the saddh; with my |»urehas(*s, |)lunn'in!L>' 
about in th(‘ swiilinc stream, and s|T‘ishinc the 

watei- in exeiy dir(‘ction. I shouted to him to turn 
hack. 

We them followe.d tin* course of th(‘. riv(*r "a lonjj; 
way up, and tried to (U-oss sevcu'al tinn^s, hid with- 
out, suee(‘ss. 

A lierd of little, thin, brown cattle walk(‘d along 
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tljc liaiiks ; tliey liad i»ol. sepaivitcd, and some Avrre 
on nitlier side of the river. They ]iad apparently 
no L>na,i-dian, and \v(‘i*e (‘vidently end(ra\’ourini»- 1o 
j(‘join ea('h otlu‘r. ( )e('asionally one of tliein would 
plun<r(‘ into th(‘ water, onl\' to Ik* driven haek to 
the hank hy the eiiri‘(*jil , and we heal’d tin* dis- 
tressed hellow iiJi*’ of tlie divid(*d lierd. 

At last, at a. s])ot \vh(‘re tlie ri^’cr was v(‘ry 
hi'oad, w(‘ sne('(*eded in ('rossin^ w’ithont niislia]). 
lait tlie W’atei- r(‘a('lie(| above the liors(*s' girths. 

We tlien i’(‘l urn('(| aloni;’ tin* luniks to the lord, 
W’hei'e w’e w'aitiMl for half an hour )K*for(‘ .MaiisiiJ’’s 
W’hite horse a])pear(‘d on the opjosite shore. TIk* 
rain jioured dowo iii(a‘ssantly, and our horses jiaw’ed 
the ground inijiatiently, eai;er to <»c‘t on, lait- we 
w’ere ciunjielled t.o w’ait to direct .Mansur whei’e to 
er( )ss. 

“To the l(‘ft ! to the left!” wv shoutiMl ; hut 
Mansur had drawo hi.s hurnous so closely oV(‘r his 
h(*ad that h(‘ could niMthei* sia* nor liea.i’, ami not (ill 
he W'as ('los(‘ U\ tin* ri\(‘i’ W’cre we able to a,lti’a('l his 
att(‘ntion ; th(‘n In* also crossed sah'ly. and wa* ('on- 
tinu(‘d our wav. 

In the neiohhourhood of tin* oasis wa* could lu'ar 
the hd Ilaindu folk ciwini;- and lanientini;’ the rain- 
fall. The date ha,r\ a'st of the oasis was not ended, 

• 

aiul, until' it wjis over, watov Avas in jiiiiou.s to tlie 
d.‘it(*.s. What is o’ootl for 1<he olives and llic haricy 
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fields is injiuious to tlu^ |»alnis, tlio chief source of 
suhsisteuce of the people of the oases. All over the 
world the aorieulturist is the same. 

Involuntarily I recollected a certain old fellow, 
a eountryinan of mine, in a town in .lutland, who, 
sittino' at liis dinner-tahle one day, comjtlained 
loudly that the Almighty had not taken pity on 
the poor eoiintrv folk and .sent them a little rain 
for theii- ryc-tields ; when, at the viu}' same, in- 
stant, there was ’a hnid clap of thunder, and rain 
snddeidy ])elted down without any warning. He 
at once ium])ed u]». ruslnal to the window and 
exclaimed, ‘"Oh, the devil ! now all my ))eat is cone 
to — : ■■ 

Step by step our horses .splashed on through the 
{)uddles ; it was alimrst inijmssibh; to (juickcn our 
pace ; so it was late in the da\' when we reached 
(lakes, to find everything st.anding in pools. 

The river had not been so swollen for many 
years, and had done much damage. 

Luckily, neithci' my sk<'t< hes nor my pureha.ses 
h.'td sufiered. 



CJIAPTEU VJ 


Of the JMatmata ^Ioitntajns and their 
Iniiaritants 

The MiitiiRitii mountaiiis form tlic northern spur 
of tlie com})anitivcly small j-ange \Wiich, in a curved 
line, follows more or less the hend of the coast. 
Leaving a low stretch of land hetween itself ajid 
the sea,, this range runs first along the eoa,st-line to 
the south of Junit (of whu'h more hereafter), then 
continues right into Tripoli, l)eing broken only at 
intervals. 

Here and there it is inhabited by ]?erl)er tribes, 
who are indeed MohamiiKalans, but have in great 
measure retained unchanged their primitive luihits 
and customs. 

Ill the mountains Ohuriaii and Jefren, to tlie 
south of Tripoli, are found the brave iude])endent 
kinsmen of the Berbers of Tunisia. They recall 
with pride the exploits of their ancestors, and rear 
their Sons to be a free people and to labour. Thei'e- 
fore they have maintained their intelligence* and 
intellectual superiority, and have been able to 
defy foreign rule, though not always with ecpial 
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suceoss. For oxaiii]»]c. in tlio Jchcl J(‘rivii oriiijiiifittHl 
all tin* Jist.U]-l)an(‘t‘s whicli lja\'e ocninvd (liirijii»' 
the Tiirkisli oeiaipation of Ti’ipoli. 

Nortli of Jt'hcl Jefreu is riehel Nefusa, also 
inhahited by Berbers, sonu‘ of whom speak a dialect 
resembliiii!,' tlx* hini^uane of tlic Tiiai-(‘u;. 1die 
greater projjorlioii of these ai*e supposed to he 
descendants (»f the Libyans, who coinpiered the 
country beibre tin* Arabs, and who. lilsc these last, 
eaine also iroin tl'e liast. 

It is tlx* (‘ustoin amono sonx‘ ol' the Nhd’iis tribes, 
in common with that of tlx‘ Llrd Nail of Aloinaa, 
that their \’ounu* women, lor a lime before.^ marriao’c‘, 
abandon theniselvi's to ]U‘ostitution. This ])ra('tice 
iiatui’ally reminds oix‘ of the anciiuit cult of Astai’ti*. 

Tarik, c(.ux|Uer(H‘ of tlx* Spaniards, was a Ihu'ber, 
a native of del ad Nefusa. Peicdiaix'c he was one, 
of the ]-ac(‘ who had (jwned allegiance t(» Jc'wish 
sway. At any rate, alter he eontpx'red S])ain, the 
flews thej'e were tieatod by him with marked coji- 
sid(*ratioi]. In liis case, as in that of so many 
l>erl)ers who wejc* drawn into the mighty curi'tuit. 
of AIohamnxMlaiiism, they nev(‘,r became lajiaticial 
Moshmis, and the same may )k‘ said at tlx* [U’l^sent 
.l.y. 

Though iixleed, like their kindr(‘d ]-ac(* the 
Tuareg, they bccaim* Mohammedans ([l(•rha])s many 
of them had been under (.diristiaii intluence — at 
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least tliere are signs of it), tliey are not fanatics. 
They have no sp(‘cial religions order, and tli(‘y 
helong to tlie so-call(ul lifth sect, and are un- 
aetjuainted witli any ritual. 

Not a, few of thes(‘ r>er1)ers I’cside in caves, 
“J(d)(‘l (Jlinriaii ’’ meaning literally the JMountain 
of C'aves.’' Before these ('.ave dwellers heeaine 
Moliammedans, they raised altars to (tod ; and, 
a(t(joj*dij]g to travellei’s, very aiieient stoiu* inonii- 
inents, dating from a ])eriod prc'vjous to tliat of 
the Arabs, ai-e to he lonnd eveiywhere in these 
regions. Th.y rc ‘semhle thos(‘ found in Algej'ia, in 
Andalusia, and c‘ven in Brittany. 

The language of the ('ountryon the hord(;rs of 
Tri})oli and Tunisia is [tartly Arahii*, pajlly Bei’lxn’. 
It is prohahle that in c*a.rli(‘r times th(‘ Bi‘rl)(M‘ 
tongue was sj)oken from dehel Jefreii ovej' JJiiirat 
to i\Iatmata. 

Books wi-iit(‘n in the Bm’her languagi* ai*e Jiul. 
to he found limi* ; so lai* as we know (manuscrij)ts 
have l)een discovered on the island ol Jerha), the 
Borher dialect being wj*ilten in Arabic cliaracteis. 

I ascertained that the language of Sout]i(!rn 
Tunisia is still spoken in the \illages ol Zai'aua, 
I'amcjired, Tujud, Shenini, (Jluninasi, and Uiiirat 
(as also on the island ol’ Jerha), and in })art of 
Urgluunnia. 

From Jebel flefren to the Matmata mountains, 
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the lively natives elosely reaeiiihle each other in 
their expressive eyes, happy dispositions, and ready 
smile. Contrasted with the Aral), their eountenanees 
are shorter and broader, and their hair less black. 

They are essentially a free race. An a.ssend)ly 
of the people in the villages of Southein Tunisia, 
known as the “ Jliad," settles tribal (|uestions, 
aee.ordiiig to a local code (kanun) which is based 
on ancient rules and customs, and is even more 
highly revered than the Koran. 

As aralile land is extreniel}' valuable, and the 
inhabitfints of the barren mountains are com- 
paratively numerous, it luis been the custom from 
time immemorial, in Southern Tuni.sia iit least, that 
the young men should go to the coa.st towns in order 
to earn money, wherewith, on their return, to buy 
a house, palms, cattle, and a, wife ; idike. in this 
rc.spcct to the Savoyards and Auvergnats who (juit 
their hearths and homes for a timi'. 

In the towns the.se mountaineers live with the 
utmost frugality, sleeping generally by the road- 
side, and earning their brciul by all .soils of work, 
such as \vator-carr}'ing, domestic service, etc. 

When in I K8 1-1 882 the French army invaded the 
mountains of Southern Tuni.sia, they w(>rc astonished 
to find that many of the natives sjxike French. 

The “ Ivsar” dwellei’s are brave and hardy, and 
accustomed to “hear the powder sjieak.” Their 
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(IcJiglit used to l)e to sally out on a raid, wlieii they 
made matters hot for all couccuiicd. 'J'hey were, 
not ordinary thieves — no, weapon in hand tliey fell 
on their adversaric's, vvlio (*ould never fei‘l sc(‘ure 
from a de nuiut. 

On the other hand, they, iji their inaecessil)le and 
fortified eyries, were ])i*e))ared to defend themselves. 

'^rheir ])lundering raids ext(‘nd(‘d ovei- the Tri- 
politan frontier, even as lar as llha, dames, d'hey 
always plundered thoroughly. Dr. iTertliolon states 
that when he, as military surgx'on, served in the 
campaign against them, they iiot only seized all 
the herds, but even the elotlics of their vietiins. 
So completely did they strij) j)iiso]jers, tliat thes(' 
would be left with only a scrap of shirt whicdi 
barely (-overed them. 

The })eople of the adjac'cnt oases on the jdaiii 
and towards the Shotts,'^ who aio mojc*, peaceful 
and jdilegmatic, the circumstanc(‘s of theii’ lives 
being better, have ofUm sn.ffe!*ed liom the attacks 
and depredations of the mountaineers, when iTey 
have not chosen to purchase immiuiity by paying 
blacivinail to the latter. 

Dr. Bertholon maintains that monogamy is usual 
amongst them, lait my experience* leads me to a 
different con(*1usion, since the men of rank with 
whom 1 came in contact had gcMierally sevei’al 

wives. , 

7 
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Tlic al)(lii(*ti()ii of women was not uii(M)mmoii in 
earlier times, when tlie armed inhabitants of tlic 
Ksar used to (*ai’r\' olF tlieii- wi\'es by fore(‘. 

That they liad to guai*d tlieir women earefully 
is not strang(‘, since these have the reputation of 
l)eing light of inorals. 

One (*nstoin is universal amongst these peoph' ; 
it is tliat at the wedding the In-idegroom shows his 
liride a lieavv stick, of whicli one (Mid tliat he holds 
to her nose is thoroughly and sweetly scented. 
'The intiM'pretation of this custom lun’iig that so long 
as sli(‘ conducts luM'self propiuly, her life will bi‘ mild 
and pleasant like* tin* scent ; but, on the otlier hand, 
should sh(' mislieJiave she may la* sure* of l)(*ing 
wedl punislied. 1 saw one' of these sticks at Tatuin. 

As I wished to bain sonn^ id(‘a ol‘ tin* manner 
in which a family lived and worked togi'ther in the 
small troglodyte communities, I took ad\’antage of 
my stay with the* Khalifa, of Iladeij U) procaire 
information I'egarding Ids family and the life tln^y 
le(l in common. 

These iiujuiries I had to make with the greatest 
discretion, for 1 would not for the world have giveiJ 
them a, chance of misjudging me, oi- of sujiposing 
that I had come amongst tlumi to sp}\ r>y*(lc*grees 
1 ])Ut togeth(‘r what 1 saw and h(*ard till the whohi 
|>icture is, I jnay vemtun*. to say, correct in the 
main, though some of the minor details may have 
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been misunderstood by me, or have escaped my 
observation . 

8adi-1)(m Maiisur-Fatush, as Ivhalifa of tlie mou)i- 
tains, exercises authority over the villages of the 
Matmata r.ange. He is born of the tribe of Uled 
Sliman, of which his son is a tribal sheikh. 

The Khalifa is between sixty a]id seventy years 
of age, and has three wives, Mena, Fatima, and 
Sasia. By the first he has two sons, Amar and 
Mansur. By the second, one son, Mtjhammcd. lie 
has probably daughters also ; if so, they are married 
and live at a distance, and iio longer interest either 
their family or tribe. J could Jiot gain any informa- 
tion as to whether any had married within the tribe 
itself. 

8heikh Amar has two wives ; the first is named 
Aisha, the second Meriam. IJc has two sons, 
Abderahmaii (l»y Aisba.) and Mahmud (by Meriani). 

Mansui’, who bears the title of “ Adel ” (notary) 
of the Uled tSlimaii, has only one wife, named Uda, 
and no child. 

Mohammed, “ Kateb ” (scribe) to the Uled Slinnin, 
is his father’s secretary. His first wife is called 
Meriam, and by her he has a son — Hamed. His 
second Vile, to whom he was married during ni}’ 
stay in Hadcij, is called Mena ; she is of the Uled 
Sliman, and a native of the \'illage that bears the 
name of that tribe. 
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The aL»e of the Khalifa’s sons may lie’ on an 
average about twenty-two, none of their wives being 
])robal)ly over twenty. Of the ihihlren of these 
marriages the eldest of the l)oys is about live years 
old. 

The Klialifa's family, tluuvfore, consists of al)oiit 
a score of souls, wlio. as will be seen further on, live 



together; but to these must be added othei- mem- 
bers of the household, negroes and servants with 
their children, and a number of neai' relatives, and of 
men who attach th(Mns(‘lv(‘s to the Khalifa’s servi('e. 
Many of tlu* latter have homes ol’ tlicii* o\Vn, and 
jxjssess palms, oli\(‘ trees and cattle, which they 
fann on their own a('count, but being dependants of 
tlie Khalifa must help him to sow and reap his coiu, 
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prune liis palms, gather the dates and olives, press 
the oil, and, in sliort, do any work of which iln^y ai’c 
capable. 

The lUialifa is veiy ri(di. lie owns nnuiy inuhn’- 
ground dwellings, barns, stables and oil mills, l)nt a 
hu'ge pro})ortion of the profits of all these must be 
expended in providing food and shelter for the 
infinit}^ of people whom he protects. Ilis large 
landed property and all his possessions will be 
divided, wlnui lu^ dies, amongst hif^ sons, who at 
pj'eseiit own only what th(‘ old })a,triar('li cliooses lo 
give tlumi, but aft(‘r his death ca,('li will have* his 
own palm and ()liv(‘ trees, his own house and 
catth* ; uidess th(‘y prefei* to continue living in 
fellowship. 

The Khalifa’s ])roperty is valued at some two 
hundred thousajid fraiu'S — a. ])i’(‘tty ])enn)^ for a moun- 
taineer living amongst l)a,rren hills devoid of cither 
springs or wells, but where the clifls and valleys are 
fun-owed with channels to conduct the raiji-water to 
cisterns, and where (‘veiy tree* must have the earth 
banked about it tluit the water may lie at its foot. 

We will now (*xamine the dwelling used by the 
Ivhalifa, and his family, and endeavour to foiin an 
idea of Ijow the vaTious nianied couples are ac'com- 
mo(hitcd ; thus ascertaining that, notwithstanding 
patriarchal house-government a,nd (*ommunity of 
life, each little group lias its^ own ])ortion, however 
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small, of the dwellini*’ set aside for its own exc'liisive 
use. 

'The soil in Liu* valley of lladeij is (‘onijKJsed of 
strong clay and marl, wliicli lend themselves admir- 
ably to the excaA’ation of regular well - shaped 
chambers. These have an advantage over dwell- 
ings built above ground, .in that they are eool(‘r in 
summer and warmer in winter, besides being easi(‘r 
to defend ; tlu'y are not ojuu) to discovery by 
strange, una('custonu‘d ey(‘s, and afford good ju’otec- 
tion against thieves and robl)ers, fo]* cattle can also 
find shelter within tlumi. 

The formation of the valley is undulating, and 
extends over low hills dividtal by smooth level 
ground (»r by nanow gorgc's, where streanis flow in 
the rainy season. Seen fi’om tin* mountai?), the 
whole looks like a great sand-])it scored with faint 
])aths, and with dcpic'ssions wh(‘ie the olive and 
palm trees grow amongst the mounds. 

The ])hin of a dwelling is as follows : — 

From the sidt; of a hill, and through the solid 
earth, leads an undcj'ground })ath— long or shoiT, as 
the ease* ma)' be — and <piite the height of a man. 
This tak( iS one to the gi'ouml-level of a large* s(|uarc 
excavation, o])en overhead, which isgmierally dug in 
th(i highest part of the hill, and forms the courtyard. 
The walls of this court arc*, perpendicadar and smooth. 
From tlu* ground -level of this cave one enters 
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tliroiigh an opening, ;i .soincwliat long underground 
chamber with a vaulted roof, like that of a wine 
vault. These cliainbers arc used either as stores, 
.staldes, or (Iwclling-placcs. 

'^riie courtyards nu'asure, as a, rule, betwi'cn 
eleven and twelve feet in depth and l)readth. 

Tlie side eaves are usually about twenty-seven 
feet long, l)ut not even half tliat in breadth ; though 
I liave se(‘n them l)otli larger and smaller. These 
rooms are genei’ally furnished wa‘t4i doors. The 
passage also is, as a rule, (*los(‘d at l)oth tlie out(*r 
and the inner end l>y imams of a strong door oi* 
gate. 

In tlie court is a. fircjihice intended for (Common 
use; in wet weather tlic cooking is done in one of 
the underground rooms. Further, there is often a, 
tank into wdiich wnter is (tondueted l)y ])ipes fi’om tlie 
earth's siirfaen. At the sides of the court stand large 
rush baskets filled with corn, and sufficient spacic 
remains for fowls and domestii* animals, when, under 
special circumstances, such as threatened danger, 
tliese are driven within. 

1 1 ere and there in the passages are reciesses for 
stalling horses and donkeys, which stand tluncforc 
in utterMarkness. 

In a cave chamber it is dark when the* door is 
closed, otherwise there is sufficient light. 

The accompanying sketch shows some of the 
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(Iwelliiinrs iiilial)itc(l l>v tlio Kluililn and his noavost 
roliitivos. 

From tho llatj smootli, ojum s])a(*(‘ Li;i‘o\vn with 
oliv'e and [udni trees, leads the passaL;e to the court- 
yard. 

Dwellino's T. and Tf. ai*c united, and liavc l)nt 
one (‘11 trance. Throiii»'li the o;ate (A) is the entran(a‘> 
to a cave jiassan'o, and ther(‘l)y to the first court- 
yard. lien* an* to l)c found lh(‘ followini^ (-liamhers : 
One for tin* hopsivs, one foi- tlu* sli(‘ej), (Hk* (‘ontainine,’ 
a tank, another is a kitclum, and, lastly, a store*. 

From the first courtyard one passes through 
anoth(‘r cave passage into courtyard No. JI. This 
provides dwellings for all the Khalifa's sons with 
th(‘ir wives and cliildren, and foi* the mothers of 
thes(‘ sons. 

The Khalifa himself r(.‘si(l(*s at niglit in an ad- 
jacent cave in cornpaiiy with his thii’d wife, hut both 
spend the da}' with the rest of tlu* family in (‘ourt- 
yard No. II., wh(‘re they ('ook and eat in (*ommon. 
As fai- as I could asc(*rtain, no domestics lis'c 
here. 

This courtyai'd is furnished with rush baskets 
for corn, and with a fii-(‘j)la(^c. 

Amar has two chambei’s, om* for ea(*Ti of his 
wives ; and liis mother has anoth(*r close by, so they 
o(;cu])y a whole side of the court. 

Two (thambers are nscvl as barley sl.oi(is. 
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Ffitimfi, MoliJimmed’s iiiotlier, lias a- room, and 
beside it is another to wJjieJi Molianuned’s siarond 
wile was brouglit. Kxa.('t/ly ojiposiU* lives Moham- 
med’s first wife, and, on the sanui side, Maiisiir and 
his only wife. 

Last of all conies tlic kitchen. 

I visited all these ca\’es ; eacli woman had her 
liouseliold pots and j)ans prettily arranu(ul on the 
inmn' wall of tin* chanilxM', as oiir cooks do tJieii- 
brass utensils on their kilch(ui walls.* Uaiioed on tlu' 
sides were various arti('.les, whil(‘ in tlu^ (Huitre of 
the ('lay floor, adorned, as a rule, with rush matting’ 
or with carj)(‘ts, stood what. a])peared lo l)e a low 
table. This is tlui sleepin<>’ couch, on which carj)ets 
are generally spread ; on this the inmates sh^ep 
without undressing. 

The whitewashed walls are l)arc but for the euns 
which arc sometimes hung there, as also ko) s, yarn, 
etc. 

In Mohammed’s and Mansur’s rooms T saw some 
frightful framed ])i('tures, apparently sujiposed to 
represent the Prophet, and evidently cheap rubbish 
bought at (labes, corresponding in all resjan'ts to 
the ('oloured prints of the Christ which we find in 

t 

every cottage in our country. 

The comfortabh; cave rooms, and even the ('ourt- 
yard, were clean and well kept. The fowls, indeed, 
had the run of yard No. II., but it was evidently 
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to cjittlc, wliicli won* ix'.st rioted to the 

first yard. 

l>v ii long" niidcr£>Touiid passfigc, jn’ovided with 
sid(' recesses lor horses and ilonkeN'S, one entered 
yard No. III.; its cliainlx'rs iii(*liul(‘(l a, larg(' l)an([iu‘t- 
ing liall, tlir loot' ol wliic.li was (aanposcal of two 
parallel vaults, supportcil wliciv thoy mot l)y a 
(uuitral row of pillars. This liall o('('ii|)icHl oiio 
oil tire side of the eoin-t, and o])posite to it were 
two rooms, us(‘d wlieii 1 was there as giu^st-eham- 
Ikm's ; on(‘ of tli(‘se I oocupieil. ddiey could also he 
ulilisiMl as corn stores ; to this end a sliaft is dug 
from tli(‘ surfac(‘, througli the solid (‘aith to tlu' 
dom(\ so that tlu* corn may Ik* |Man(‘d down; and 
wild] the ('amels l»riiig the grain, it is nnloadi'd nejir 
tlie mouth of tlie shaft. 

Near the entrance to tin* |)assag(‘ ari* two rooms, 
also availahlc as store's for grain, hut during my visit 
tln*y were used as dwellings for se'veral male servants. 

In yai'd No. IV. livi'd a negro family, who were 
entrustcKl with the eai-e* of .Mohammed’s and Amar’s 
two horses, and the* two mules h(‘-longing to the. 
Khalifa and iMansiir which were* stahled th(*re. 
There was also a eorn steua;, wlu'n* iIh* haiiey for 
the horses and mules was kept, a writing-room, and 
a, tank. 

These four yards were*, us<*k1 indise,riminately hy 
the*. Khalifa and his liouseljold. 
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Now wc come to tlie two other dwelliiiejs — V. 
and VI. Ill one lived a cousin of the Khalifa; the 
othei' was ocuaipied by an old f(*llow called Uj»(*le 
Srair Ketei.sh, under the same conditions as tlie 
(‘.ourts alr(‘ady mentioned. 

A little farther off was tlui dvvellini»' occupied 
l)y the Khalifa and his third wife ; this was also 
('om})osed of sul)terrancan rooms, two on either sid(‘. 
One of these chambers was occupied by the Khalifa 
and his third wife, one by an Aral) {servant, another 
was used to kec‘p clothiin;' in, a foin lb as a kitchen, 
two otluM's as stores for dates, and tlie last as a 
writing-room. 

Owing to his oilicial ])osition, the Khalifa has 
a certain amount of (‘orrespondeiu'e, and therefoi’e 
recpiires a pro[)ei‘ place in wliii'h to preserve do('U- 
ments. These* are all writ ten in Arabic cliaraet(‘rs ; 
the Jicrber al])ha,l)et being unknown in TIadeij, and 
but little, I believe, in the Avhole of Houthin’ii 
Tunisia. Though in many villages the llerhei* 
language is spoken, it is not in Madeij, where it 
appears to be forgotten in spite of the natives 
being Berbers. 

The: abovc-mention(*d dw(*llings are* fai* freim 
being tlie only euies peissesseel by the Khalifa, for 
both in Hadeij pro[)cr and in the*- environs he owns 
several houses occupied by his retainers. He also 
owns caves, reserved for his oeicasional use, in the 
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vicinity of liis distant groves of ])c‘ilms jind olives, 
wlieii, as in harvest time, the trees liave to be 
wa tolled. 

The eaves that I saw in the IMatniata mountains 
were, with few exceptions, of the same des(a-i2)tion. 
Of these exceptions may be mentioned the eaves 1 
found in Sid ben Aissa. To these* led uncovered ways, 
so that one had a direct view into tlie courtyards from 
the outside. Also at Beni Sultan 1 observed ste[)s 
that slo])ed from tin* ut)})er surface to the courtyard. 
Tile rooms ill tliis instance were not so symme- 
trical ; many of theiii were not excavated on llie 
same level as the court, but were raised a few 
steps above it. This very irregularity rendered these 
caves more pictures(|ue and interesting than those of 
Iladeij. 

In tlie enclosures were sevcu’al tanks, and in the 
j'oonis J saw w(»nien spinning with wlu'ds. 

Tin*. ap[)ioach to th(‘S(‘ houses was by means of 
steps cut in the calcan?ous soil ; where tlie steps 
terminated was a gate by which one passed into a 
fine vaulted underground cdiamber, and thence into 
the courtyard. 

The 8heikh of Beni Sultan owned also an oil 
mill, erected in an underground cave, that, with its 
vaults and colonnades, closely resembled the crypt 
of a church. In one of these \'aults J saw the mill, 
which is worked b)^ a donkey or a camel, and is 
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composed of ii Li]gc round stone turning on n brojid 
low stone cylinder, in a neighbouring vault close 
by was erected a primitive oil pi-ess. 

In Diiirat, tlie most southern village of Tunisia, 
1 found caves of a rather different description. 
These were of the same dimensions as the chambers 
already described, and were cut in the sides of cliffs. 
Before th(‘- door of the caves an enclosure was 
frequently made, and within this stood a house, 
through tile e(‘ntre of which was a •[lassage leading 
into the caA'c. 

This styhi of laiilding has the advantage that 
in siininnu' tlic nativ(‘s can seek the shelter of the 
cave, where it is cooler than in the house ; and, 
again, should the house be attaedeed, they could 
retire into the caive, the entraiK'O being easy to 
defend. 

That the dwellings are not all cav(*.s probably 
arises from tin*, fact that there is not always 
sullicient space in the mouiitains for the many 
large chambers recpiircd to accommodate -a number 
of jieople. The cave is the original dwelling; the 
house followed as an appendage. The hedged-in 
enclosure mentioned can be utilised as a shelter for 
cattle. 

Near Tatuin 1 noticed, in passing, a rock cave 
that was nie]*ely an irregularly dug hole. It was 
inhabited. 
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In tlie inouiiLiiiis I (lisi'.ovcred several of tlie 
same descj'iption, but uninlialiited ; being occupied 
in harvest time, wlien the dates and olives need 
guarding. 

At Tujan I saw, excavated in the cliffs, 
several amdent cav(‘s with small terraces in front 
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of them; tli(‘y had long b(*(‘n abandoned as 
dwellings. 

liMstly, 1 must touch bricHy on a. mod(‘ of build- 
ing found on the ])la.ins, in the vilhiges of ]VI(‘Lamer 
and Medinin, and evidently deriving its origin from 
the cave. 

Small, oblong, domed houses are built side l)y 
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side iTi /I .sqii.'iro, tlius formini]; a. ('omplote citadel 
of exactly tlui simie form as a cave dwelling ; tli(‘ 
plan of cave construction having been copied above- 
ground. 

In Soutbern Tunisia tliei'c*. ai(* nuuHU’ous lar<>e 
villages, such as lladeij, Laslieisli, Ben Aissa, be- 
sides some smaller, as, for instanee, Judlig, wliieli 
are eomposed exclusively of cave dwclliugs. 

Moreovej', eaves are found mingled witli otlier 
dwellings in Beni Sultan, Smertt'ii, ifnd Sgninii. 

(lave dwellings therefore prevail in the valleys, 
and real houses on the mountains. 

h’inally, the more primitive, eaves are found on 
mountain slopes, as, for instanee, at Duii'at. 

The villages that consist of houses are of stone 
or sun-dried blocks of clay. They' stand, as a rule, 
liigh on the mountains, and inueh resembh; those 
of the Ivabail in Algeria, or the aneient Frc'iieh 
villages ftn the mountains of Auvcigne. 
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Kkom (lAiiKs T(> rnK Oasis ok hii. TLamma — 
Tiik Siiotts 

JrsT after 1 Jiad ('liani;(‘d my (doilies, tluOiotel vvait(‘r 
aiiiiouiiee(d that a sheikh wished to s(*e \m\ who, 
when iislieied in, jirovial to 1>e Mansur; following 
liiin came ] lamed. Tliey liotli looki^d so A^cry 
serious tliat 1 feaicd something lia.d gone wrong; 
lint Ilanusl, ol)s(‘r\’ing my jiuzzIcmI (‘xpi'ession, 
wliispei-ed to me tliat Mansur liad eom(‘ to invite 
mi' to tlie wedding fi'ast. 

AJ'ti'r I liad ri'tuined Mansur’s gii'eting, wi*. both 
sat down, he on |1j(* IkmI eross-h'ggi'd, 1 on a ehaii’, 
wliili* llamed showed some lact l)y ]dac.ing liimself 
Ixdiind me to serve as inti'rjiri'ti'r, for .Mansur 
understood littli' l^hcjudi. 

After an inteichange of (*om])liments, wliieli wei‘e 
indubitalily sineere on (‘itli(*r sidi^, Mansur I'ame to 
tlie ])oint. ]Iis fatlier, the Klialifa, liad desired 
liim to say, that if I would go to Ifadeij and be 
present at the last gi’eat feast on tlu'- fifth day, he 
would regard it as a proof of my friiuidship for 
him and foi* tlie Matmata; that I should bc' tivated 
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iis ii hrotlicr, hikI if 1 would rcnuiiii tlicre in;iiiy, 
many years \ should be wclexmic. 

Mmisur (*.aiiic again tlie folhjvving day to sec me ; 
with 1dm and Hamed I visited Llie villages of Jara 
and Menzcl, where J intended making purchases Ibi* 
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mucli Doiso iiiul lively quarrcllinp;, tliougli it did not 
reach quite the .same pitch as recently in Laslieish. 

In the afternoon I took a carriage witli the 
British \’ice-Consnl (lalleja and liis hrotlier, ('-csarc 
Calleja, two exceedingly ohliging men, and dr(»vc to 
the village of JMenzel, as 1 wished to obtain .some 
reliable ii)foriiialioii from an Arab there, about the 
marria<;e eustoiii.s of the country. 

On our return met thi‘ Klialifa of (Jal)es, who 
told us he wa.s afso invited to the weddini;’ at Iladcij, 
but ha.d been obliged to refuse as he cjould not leave 
(Jabes, Ceneral Allegro being aliseiit; therefore in 
tlie intei’im, the giiveiiinuMit of the whoh'. district 
fell (‘iitirel}’ on himsiOf Jle advised ]ne to take 
witli me a small bridal gift, so th(‘ sam(‘ evening 
J bought a tiii(‘ haik. 

The military ofheers at. (mbibs ai’e neaily all 
unniari’ied. Those of the same grade mess together 
— that is to sa\', they engage a cook who provides 
for them. 

The lieutenants ol* the 4th African Jiiglit 
Battalion and some other otticers invitiMl me to 
dine at their mess. We wvw alt()g(dh(*r a. score 
of nnm, and I spent a blight and jileasant (‘Naming 
amongst. niN’ n(‘W .African frii'iids ; and mad(‘ a(M|uaint- 
ances whi(*h weia*. to be renewed some days later in 
the south, whither sevej’al of them were immediately 
proceeding. 
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This was the first, but not the last, time that J 
while in these regions had the pleasure of replying 
to the toast of “ To the Danish soldier,” witli “ I 
drink long life to the Fi’ench army,” Avitli whom T 
served eleven years ago when they were fighting in 
the south. 

On tlie :2‘2nd October, Hamed and 1 again left 
Oal)es, starting with the dawn at 5.30 a.m., iind 
proceeding this time in a westerly direction. 

The Spahis had supplied me with a small but 
powerfully - built brown horse, capable of 2 )acing 
between Aa^c and six miles an hour when so inclined. 
At first it wanted to hurry on, but I restrained it, 
and we walked 2)ast the village of Alenzel, and 
traversed the ])alni groves, where (he l)irds twittered, 
and the smok(‘. from huts and tiuits rose to the tree- 
tops. It was latterly c-ohl, and W(‘ wrapped our 
burnouses closely about us. When we ]‘ode out of 
the oasis the sun had risen, and cast our shadows in 
long lines on the undulating golden-gr(*.y plain. 

Far away to our right the rays of the sun were 
reflected from the whiteAA^ashed Avails of a Marabout’s 
tomb, built on a hillsid(\ There also stood the 
ya>.s7c wlii('h is in ('ommunication witli 

another on a. mountain near Mialinin, the southern 
military station. 

We allowed our horses to break into a hand 
gallop that refreshed us in the beautiful moiaiing, 
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as, witli a keuii sciisr of oDjoynieut, wo followed the 
tracks tliat, witli coiiiitloss windings, led towards 
tlic west. 

There was little vc'getatioii ; tlie hind lay l)eforc 
us luirren and desolate. 



IN llli: MoI^NTAIN.n-— ON TIIF, U()AI» TO ATN IIAMMAM. 


Befoi'c. l■(^•^(‘hillg (he siininiit, of a slight ris(^ we 
[adled ii]) our hors(*s to ;i walk, and ]>res(‘ntJy looked 
hack from the top of the (‘ininciKa^ 

A haze hung directly ovei’ (Jalx's ; the palms of 
the oasis extended as far as the sea, and behind 
them glittered tlui briglit waves. Away towards 
the south we could distinguish the blue peaks of 
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the Mfitnuita mouiitniiis. Here aiul there on the 
plain blue-grc^y smoke i-ose into the air. 

The heat of tlie sun liecaine scoi’chin^', so we 
allowed our liorses to ij;o at foot’s pace during the 
remainder of the way. In Africa one finds but two 
paces — a walk, or rather an ajnbl(*, and ii gallop ; 
but oji ;i long summer journey tlie gallop or canter 
is rarely used ; Jlerber horses, theredbre, aie trained 
to walk fast. It is expec'tcd of a chcral de la 
plainc that he should be 'na hoit marc/irn that is 
to say, that he ('an be dcpcjided on to cover liis 
live or six miles an liour, and to keep up this pace 
the whole! day long. 

When we had ridden about a tliii’d of the way, 
we ('.tosscmI till! riv(!r ; near it is an ancient well that 
has Ix'cn used siiu'c* the time of tlu! Komans. 

V 

Ki-om the ]e^'el of the ground was constiaicted a 
walled, paved, and inclimxl jiassage; this was (*()V(!]e(l 
in, and terminated at the spring, from wliich were 
built upright walls to tlu! surfa(*e of the (‘arth, 
forming the well. Thus the water can either be 
drawn from the t-op oi‘ carricxl up the steps. 

During the next i;ouph‘ of liours W(^ nud. only a 
few riders aiul })ed(*strians. 

A mountain plateau of ]io great height now 
showed before us, but a little to our hdt. Towards 
the north it lost itself in the j)lain in a level slope, 
over which wound tlie track. 
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On tlic hill the Hoil was washed or blown away, 
leaving the barren Hat roeks naked, and the horses 
had difficulty in keeping their footing amongst the 
large rougli stones. In one ))la,(ie tlie path wound 
on either side of a small pile of stones. This heap 
was the length of a man, and lay east and wesl. 
Hamed informed me that it eoveied the remains of 
one who had been murde.j-ed on this spot many 
years ago. 

After a time*' we reached the highest })oint of 
our day’s jouiuey, and eaine upon a magnifKient 

The foreground was e()mp()sed of a level, stony 
sloj)e of dull-yellow soil. AVliere it eiuhul we saw 
a long, nairow, grey strip with a tufl(Ml border; 
this is part of the i)a]m grove of VA J lamina oasis. 
Jjeyond it, to the left — therefore to the soiilh-west 
— j-aii a moiiiilaiii l idge, and farthej' on the j’ight was 
a shining level jJain, somewhat while in a|)p(‘ara,ne-e. 
This is the “shott” of El Eejej. It resembled the 
sea when dead calm, and seemed as though it had 

flowed thence to lose itself far a wav in the W(‘stern 

•/ 

horizon. 

Noith of th(' ‘‘shot!. ’ 11 h* niountains towei' u[) 
in sucr'cssive tiers, lli(‘ foremost, of a, de(‘]> bhu'. tint, 
contrasting sha,i'j)ly with the white Hat surface of the 
shott.” 

Beyond are paler blue peaks, and beyond 
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them Hgjiiii the vague outlines of fur - clistuiit 
mountuiiis. 

. Sliott Kejej is the most easterly of the ‘'shotts'’ 
that extend in a. long line from the Saliara south of 
Biskra to the Mediterranean, thus covci'iiig a track 
of l)etwcen two and thi*ee liundred miles. 

It is only se|)arat(‘d from the Mediterranean hy 
Le Seuil dc (lakes, a small strip of land about 
eleven miles wide. 

A “shott” is low-lying land of which the soil is 
clay satui-ated with salt ; this in the rainy season is 
hooded by the o\TrfloAv of the rivei’s, and dries by 
evaporation. Seen from a distance, a. sliott has the 
appearance of a lake, but on aj)proaching it one is 
disaj)pointed to find that this glittering flat surface 
is only a ciiist of saltpeti’e. 

Not onl}^ is tj'avellijig extremely dangerous on 
this sodden ground, but- the shott is stilling hot in 
summer, and in winter bitteily cold. 

Drummond Hay told me that at the beginning ol 
the year, he, with onl}^ one servant and a guide, had 
ridden over vShott flerid on his way from Kebelli to 
Toz(M-. Though warndy clad, he was nearly fro/am, 
and his^(i]igers (*oidd S('a.]('(‘ly gras]) lh(‘ I’caiis from 
the e.old. Tlu' wav \i\\ along a narrow path, and 
on either side was bog; a single false' step nu'ans 
death. 

It is asserted that it is only in the cemtre of 
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Sliott el Jorid that tlicre is always water ; but this 
is not appai’oiit, as it is entirely covered l)y a (trust 
of salt, on which footsteps resound as they do when 
passing over a \ ault. The water nalurally hows to 
the lowest level; but when the wind blows, it 
sweeps the water in various direettions over the 
salt crust; this breaks under the weight, and the 
level is thus altered. At times theie nia-\' be as 
much water in the shott as would reach to a llol■se^s 
irirths. 

^r\\v crust is also oc'casionally forc(‘d uj) JVoni 
below by water ainl ('ertain gas(‘s, and, i*ising, forms 
small conical mounds, giving tlie impri'ssion o(‘ fin 
imjHmding Noh'aiiic eruption. Tli(‘sc‘ litth* mounds 
lie like islands on the sefi ; but, in consecjueiice of 
tlie rell(‘ction from the surface, ii])[)efir to be hills 
of some lieigljt, and fire visible for nifiii}^ miles 
firound. 

One of these, tin* lai'g(‘st, is call(‘(l ‘\)(‘bel el 
JMfdfih ” (the sfdt mountain). It is only some twenty 
paces in di;im(‘ter, and scarcely fi vfird in luaght 
abov(‘ tli(‘. level of tlic shot I, but looks from the 
distfiiKu* like ;i faii*-siz(‘(| hill. In tli(‘ c(‘nti‘e of this 
bill of salt w;is formm-ly an old well, now Ijlb^d up. 
It c-ont/iimid wfiter of tln^ sanie (jUfilily fis that still 
found in severfil otber w(dls in the shott, which is 
not more brackish than thfit found in the oases of 
th(i viednity and considered dri)ikable. 
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Tli(‘. cjirfiv.'iii rfijuls tmvo.rse tlie sliotts, loadiiii^ 
from verge to verge amongst tlie oases. Some of 
these roads are very unsafe. The traveller lias to l)e 
most careful to avoid being hogged, or plunged 
suddenly into a hoh* ; as told of a whole Egyptian 
ai'iny, \vhi('h, ae(*o]'ding to ti’adition, found here its 
gra,v(‘. St(*|) hy step must tlui tiavelhu- wojk liis 
way forward, ])erlia|)s thiough (‘louds of dust ; whilst 
a. mirage may ris(‘ to tcunpt and de('eive him. 
Should his guide make the least *inistaki‘, or the 
(iamel oi* horse he rides step aside, all is over. 

Ac'.eording to custom, usage, and agj’eenieiit ))e- 
twixt the ti‘il)cs, the I'oads ovei* the sliolts are 
sup[)osed to he defined ly stonevs, or felled |)alm 
trunks, j)la(U‘d at distaiu'es of a-hout a hundred 
yards apart; hut in phu'es these, whieli ar(‘ called 
“Gmair,” are missing; in others they ar(‘ replae(‘d 
hy (aimd hon(*s. 

The Arabs relate frightful misfortuiu's that have 
hcfaljen on these trac'ks. \Vhol(‘ cai-avans have been 
known to have been swallowed U[) by this ti'cachei- 
ous earth ci’ust, which at once close's over its prey. 

The land amidst tlu' shotts is jntr exceJlnivr the 
home the date-])afm. In the oase's of Tozer and 
Nafta, arc found tlu' best quality of dates known. 
This clear transpari'iit fruit is sold at £(> the hun- 
drcalweight. In El Ilamma, on the other hand, the 
dates are not of the best <|uality, the oasis being too 
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near the sea., aiul the air, therefore, too damp. This 
explains what one hears of the dates of (hd)(*s l)cinf]; 
sold at only twelv'c sliillings the hiindredweinlit, or 
one tenth of the ])riee of those from Naf’ta,. 

Many authors and explorers, Ijoth ane'uuit and 
modern, have imagined that in the hasin of the 
shotts they had diseovered the Triton sea of Hero- 
dotus, l)elievinu- the river lual of AVad Mahili to lx*, 
tlie lower course of tlie Triton ri\ (‘r, whi(;li connected 
that mysteriou.s* lan-oon witli tlie sea. 

Thougli this hyjiothesis has iu‘ver Ix'en proved, 
liaudaire, captain of tin* g(*neral stalf, conceived in 
1878 the bold ])roje('t of i’(*.(*.onsti*uct ing the old 
Triton sea, by leading wat(‘r into tlu* immensi*. basin 
of the shotts. He thought it would be only ne(*os- 
sarv to dig thi'ough the elevcui miles of tlui wide 
chalky tract n(*.ar (Jalx's to foi*m a huge inland sea. 
Ph'om this scheme great advantages were to be 
gained. The southern French frontier would be 
protected by a, natural barrier. Tlu^ re-created 
Triton sea would soon be ti*aveiscd by shipjiing, 
thercliy leading to mercantile relations being estali- 
lished with regions and people hitherto unknown. 

And what a changi* might result in the /vlimate ! 
The moisture would create fruitful stretcihes of land, 
where colonists would flock in nundicrs. 

Alas ! the project, vigorously supported at the 
outset by tlie Covernment, proved untenable after 
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furtlicr investigation in 187G. Raudairc’s survey 
had not been aeeui’ate. Tlie western sliott did 
indeed lie twenty metres Ijelow the sea-level, l)ut 
tlie imnumse sliolts of “,I(‘rid ” and Fejej ” proved, 
on t.h(^ otlun- liand, to Ik‘ as iniK'h above it ; so that, 
tli(i e.anal would liave liad to be j)rolonged nearly 
one hundred and hfty miles, and even then only the 
first named of these shotts would be sul_)ineri»-e.d. 

Tins unlbrtuiiMte ivv(‘I:i(ioii did not dislieaitcn 
eitlier Randfiire or Iiis (a“l('lirated suft])nrtor, Losseps ; 
and, until tlic death of tlio former, in 1885, he — 
Raudairo — defended Ins ])roj(‘ct wil.li an energy and 
determination worthy of a heller cause, and in spite 
of the State having Avisely Avitlidrawn its sup])ort. 
Lcsseps still visited the ground on several occasions, 
and positively asserted that at the cost of a hundred 
and fifty millions of francs tin; scheme was feasihle. 

From past events it is sad to not(^ that great 
minds like Lesseps’s often have lecoursc to dubious 
expedients when they desii-e to lancer line affaire. 

All other learned authoi'ities — geologists and 
scientific men, sucli as Parnel, TiCtoLirneux, Doumet- 
Adamson, and others — had, long before, sharjdy 
criticised Raudairc’s fantastic project, and declared 
that the sea had never in am-ient times occupied 
the flats now filled by the shotts. Indeed, Cosson 
further maintained that had this proposed inland 
sea been successfully dammed, it would soon have 
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l)CM 3 ii imperatively necessary to till it up ap;ain, so 
much opposed would it have been to the general 
interest. 

All were, moi’eover, agrec'd that it was highly 
iin})rol)aMe that the eliniate would be influenced to 
any extraordinary degree : that , by admitting the 
water, millions of da((*-|>alms would 1)(‘ destioyed, 
and most of the springs wliicli now fertilise the 
oases of the Jerid would b(‘ taint(‘d and spoiled by 
the salt water, thus causing tin* ruin of the country ; 
finally, the project would cost a thousand (in place 
of a hundred and fifty) millions of francs. 

Lessej)s’s re})eated assuran(‘(‘.s of the accuracy of 
his researches were received very coldly, thougli this 
was Ixdbrc th(‘ (Kaairi-ence of th(‘ Panama aifair. 

Now th(i (|nestio]i is closed, and on(‘ hears noth- 
ing more of tin* com])any foiined in ]S(S2 by 
the gr(‘at Frenchman, jxnn' la creatiou. dr la nwr 
i utr ra'H rr. ^fhe old man’s prestige* had Ixx'ii (jn 
the wain? foi* some y(‘ais alri'ad}'. Yet tin* day will 
come wh(‘n the immuny of his important wojks will 
olililcrate the recollection of the (‘rrors of the even- 
ing of his life, and history will again grant him the 
title whi('h is his din* — that of “the great /French- 
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The Oasis oe El IIainjma 

On the soutlieriimost hoj-dc*!* of this o.'isis lies a 
village huilt of sunburnt stones, and of whieli the 
narrow lanes were almost deserted when we passed 
throng]] it. 

The Khalifa lived on tlie outskiits towards the 
south, and when w(*- arrived he was scjuatting on a 
stone beneh that ran the w]iol(‘ length of tin* outer 
wall of his house. The shade was delicious beneath 
the caves of the broad roof sup])orted by two rows 
of felled palm-tree stems. 1 cannot help thinking 
that these were the origin of the pillars of tluj 
ancients, and suggested to the Egyptians the design 
for the columns of their temples, and, through them, 
those of the (Ireeks ami Romans in their magni- 
ficent temple halls. 

Around the Khalifa were sitting, standing, or 
lying, groups of loud-voiced men, all talking. Jle 
was holding a court of justice, which was attended 
with the wrangling, jostling and thrusting, usunl on 
such occasions. 

Crouched in front of him was a man, near whom 
9 
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were ii woman and child, and around tliem was 
gathered an interested, excited crowd. 

Tlie woman, with outstretched hands, addressed 
tlie Khalifa, speaking in a subdued voice and 
with the striking gesturc^s ])cculiar to Orientals. 
Sh(‘ was immediately interru])ted ))y the* man, wlio 
shoiitiMl and g(‘sticnlat(‘(l. Othei’ men joiiu'd in. 1 
saw arms and el(Mi('hi*d fists in constant motion, 
and was deafened by the noise rising from every 
side. 

The Khalifa, a man of alanit fifty, sat, mild and 
amial)le, gazing at tlie crowd with his deep blac'k 
eyes. His fine figui'e was slight and nol)l(', and Ids 
features ]*efin(‘d, with a slightly hooked nose and a 
full beard, through which his fingers were oe(*asion- 
all)' [)assed. Mow and then a hidden fire Hashed 
fiom his expressive eyes as he madi' a remark. 
Then the shouts of the crowd would niod(U‘ate, but 
only for a moment, and again tin* sloiin broke loose. 

At last it really grew too bad, and what T had 
expected for some time came to pass — one of the 
Khalifa’s men 2 )unished the crowd with a stick. 
Some retreated a little, others remained calmly 
seated, and the inejuisition recommenced, unfcl again 
the demonstrations became too violent. 

Our ai rival inU‘i ]-u[)ted this scene for a time. I 
was kindly received and shown to a dwelling on the 
fij’st floor of a side wing. 
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When my biiggage had been brought in, at his 
invitation I seated myself l)eside the Khalifa on his 
carpeted l>ench, where we partook of the “ welcome ” 
of coffee in tiny cups, whilst we discussed my jour- 
ney and my motives in undertaking it. 

Tli(‘ man, woman, and child remained unmoved 
all the time, and stared at us from the same spot 
where, ])robably, they had been for hours. 8hc was 
old, ugly, and wrinkled, and gazed vacantly before 
her. The child, a pretty teu-year-dld boy, looked 
inquisitively <at me with his fine black eyes, whilst 
the man drew his hood over his head and hid his 
hands under his burnous, so that he appeared to be 
a mere white bundle. 

Thus they .sat, re.signcd to their fate, the men 
around kee])ing moderately (juict. If one or another 
became noisy, he was silenced by one of the Khalifa’s 
attendants. 

I begged the Khalifa to continue his judicial 
proceedings, and, after .some hesitation, he did so, 
leaving me seated on his carpet, and going aside a 
little took his place beneath one of the pillars. 

Whilst the flies swarmed in myriads about me, 
and tilt*, hubbub of men’s voices buzzed in my ears, 
T leant against the wall and gazed before me. From 
the subdued light beneath the shade of the eaves 
my eyes scanned the suidit [dain which extended to 
the mountains. To the right the palm tops on the 
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soutlieru edge of the great groves of the oasis quivered 
ill the glittering light. Below them I perceived the 
brown tops of tents. Before me, close to a stone 
dyke which crossed the foreground, the plain was 
covered with long low niound.s. On cacli of these 
stood, facing the cast, a .small flat, stone, or a little 
dazzling white cupola. 'Diis is the ccMiictery, .sug- 
gestive of a stone-strewn strand. 

Among the gi-avcs sat in clusters some white 
peaked bundlea. I irnagineil them to be people 
performing their devotions, but soon they moved, 
and I caught sight of an inqilement .shining in the 
air above the white ])oints. and was told they were 
men digging a grave. 

Only a few hours earlier, in the tents below the 
palms, a man, still in the prime of life*, died of the 
insidious fever of the.se regions, and was .shortly to 
be buried. 

When the brawling of the crowd around me was 
hu.shed, I heard a wailing .sound as of hounds bay- 
ing in the distance. No doubt the lamentations of 
the women. 

The grave was soon ready, and some of the 
white figures .strolled oil' to the village, /ihe re.st 
returning to the camp. 

For about half an hour I sat gasping with the 
heat and endeavouring to keep off the flics with a 
palm-leaf fan. 
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The man, woman, and child were still before the 
Khalifa, but I hardly noticed any longer the loud 
tones of the bystanders. Not that they had ceased 
wrangling, but that my ears had grown accustomed 
to the sound. Now and again one of the sons came 
and conversed with nu', but I beggc.d to l)e left in 
peace. 

At last came the funeral. Four men bore on 
their shoulders a bier, over which was thrown a 
burnous, ^’hc bearers liurried aloftg, followed by 
some fifty men clad in white burnouses, and behind 
them as many women in dark dresses. From these 
arose sobljing cries in measureil time. 

The noise near me subsided a little ; some of the 
crowd wandered down to the ])lain to join the 
funeral, and gradually dispers(!d altog('thcr. 

The wailing of the women came distinctly to my 
ears, and in the centre of their group J saw a j)air 
of white arms stretched to heaven. 

Now the lamentatiojis were stilled, and a death- 
like silence reigned during the midday hour ; only 
the buzzing of the flii's was to be he.ard. 

Taken aback by the sudden hush, 1 looked about 
me ; t^lterc still .sat the man, woman, and child 
gazing over the plain. 

The bier Wiis now deposited on tlie ground. 
Around it crouched the glaring white figures, their 
hoods drawn forward and tlieir liands coverino; their 
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faces, while the jjrayer for the dead was recited. 
The men aj)pcared grief-stricken. Who could tell 
when Allah might call away another, or knew but 
what it might be his own turn to be summoned 
next morning ! For the fever raged distressingly in 
tlie oasis. So sounds of lamentation I'osc from the 
dark group which sho\V(‘d so sadly and so strikingly 
against tlie pale golden-brown of the plain and beside 
the gleaming wdiitc crowd of men. 

o o 

“He was so good, mi ])i-oiid, strong, hiil yesterday. 

Now lie is dead, his wife is all alone, 

Oil woe, oh woe, oh woe. 

>>ow >he grieves, his children and his l'riend> wee]). 

Oh woe, oh woe,” etc. 

Whihi this wail rose from tlu‘ sombre ci‘ovvd, I 
saw white arms Hung r(‘peatcdly Iieavenward. 

The plainliv'c song in(*r(!a.sed in striaigth, till it 
sounded like a fearful howl, and 1 saw the women 
tearing their hair and scratching their faces. This 
lasted some little time. 

]\leanw'hilc th(‘ body was laid in the ground ; 
the men sitting around in silence and weeping, 
wliereas th(‘. wail of thr wonnm i(‘sonnd(Ml londtu* 
and yet. londm’. 

Whejj the. ])rayers wei’ti ended, tin*, men i'()S(* and 
returned home, eat'h going to his work ; ojjly a few' 
remaining to fill up the grave. 

A little later the women alone were left, but 
they had parted into two groups. In the one they 
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stood erect, and from these came wailings ; in the 
other group the figures s(|uatted on the ground, 
resting wliile their companions mourned. 

Tlie Khalifa returned, and again the original 
noisy mob gathered around him. 

Tlie women out tlicre had nu^aiiwhile exchanged 
places several times to take* tli(*ir turn of wailing. 
At last, after a lapse of half an hour, they started 
homewards, going to the encampment whei’c the 
dead man’s tent was tlien beiim- struck. Like a rao- it 
lay on the earth, in token ol‘ the home l)eing Inoken 
up, and not till later, when the first great grief had 
subsided, would it be raised again. 

During this interval a meal had be(‘]j prepaj’ed 
foi‘ me, so 1 retiitnl to my room wher(‘< it was de- 
lightfully cool. 

Up a steep external stair 1 (d imbed from tlie 
yard to a room, and through that to another adjoin- 
ing it, this last being very stiacious. The roof was 
built of palm beams, laid one against the other, 
and supported in the centre by a pillar. The walls 
were whitewashed and lined below with rush mat- 
ting, and the whole floor was covercMl with Ixsautiful 
thick/soft carpets of great value. In one corner 
were cushions and pillows for a couch ; in another 
our saddles, bags, and rugs Avere neatly arranged. A 
little Avindow with an artistic iron grating overlooked 
the roof of the pillared verandah ; this Avindow Avas 
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fitted with ii shutter w hich could be closed at will 
to keep out the lii»ht and the flies. 

One of tlie Khalifa’s sons kept me company 
whilst 1 ate. 

After J lamed and tljc other attendaiits had 
consunicd tlie rcuiiaindcr of the meal in the next 
room, I liad the door and tlie shutter closed, 
and lay down in tlu‘ lialf darkness for a mid- 
day nap. It was almost im]K)ssible to sleep on 
account of the noise in the verandah, but at last 
1 dozed off. 

Hamed woke me juvsently to tell me that there 
was a wvMlding in the oasis, and that if I wished to 
see the bride brought honu* 1 must hasten. So 1 
started, together with some of the sons and d(‘peiid- 
ants of the hous(‘. As w'e })assed th(‘ eeineteiy 1 
saw that the wamien ha<l attain <j;'ather(Hl there, and 
could hear thi*ir lamentations, so T hurried on into 
the street, tryiiiLi; to shake otf the mournful impi’cs- 
sion, before joinini»' in rejoic'ino’s. 

On the way 1 met an Ai-ab wdio, with a, good 
Frenc'h accent, said, l>on join’, ]\lonsi(Mii*.” It wais 
one of the Khalifa’s relaimus, who now' ow'ued a 
little palm grove and liome in the oasis, but who, 
some years ago, had served in the Algerian tirail- 
lau's, and therefoi'c spoke good Freiujli. 

1 was delighted with this new ac(]uaintance, as 
through him I should be better able to make myself 
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understood tlian tlirougli niy good Ilanicd, so 1 asked 
liim to a(,*com 2 mny me. 

On the way lie told me that he had served in 
Mexico and, later, in the war with Oermany. He 
had hcen wounded on three occasions, and showed 
me his scars with jDride. The last tinui he was 
wounded was in the battle of Gravclotte. He was 
afterwards kept a piisoner in a little town in Ger- 
many, and since had comideted his long term of 
servi('e in Algici*s. • 

From tlic str(‘et we es[)ied a man on the to]) 
of a 2 )alm tree behind a high wall ; he was busy 
gathering the date ci'op. 1 lingei'ed to watch him, 
and wh(Ui he discovered my smiled 

aniic.ably, and said something to my atUmdaiits 
about wishing to offer me some of the fruit. He 
really did climb down, and caiin* to me with a 
bunch of reiinirkal)ly good dates, which I acce2)tcd 
and sent to my quarters. 

When we had passed the village we entered the 
grove. From every side 2 :k‘o2)1c wore stream- 
ing in ; men, V(‘ile(l women, young gills, and diil- 
dren, all to see the bride lakcm to th(‘ )n*idt‘grooin’s 
dwelling. 

The whole scene closely resembled what 1 wit- 
nessed a couple of days later, under liettei’ circum- 
stances, in Hadeij. 1 will therefore restrict myself 
to mentioning that we saw her arrive in a closely 
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shut litter, boiiie on it camel, accompanied l>y some 
female relatives and a man wlio led the camel. 
Negro nmsicians lieaded tlie procession, which halted 
in an open space. 

Then began a “ fantasia ” of liorsemen, who 
galloped past us iiring their muskets. They were 
richly dressed, and the horses' quarters were decked 
witli brilliant silken coverings. Hut thei'c were 
not mail}' riders, neithei* did tlu‘ ‘‘ fantasia " last 
long. This, was told, was because tliere was 
mourning in tlic oasis on account of the many 
deatlis. 

After the fantasia the liride was conducted 
into the town, tliiough narrow laiu^s where the 
palaiKpiin scrajicd between the walls of the houses, 
and down into a vjird. Here the camel was made 
to kiuicl, and tlic gill, still closely veiled, was led 
into the dwelling of tlui man, who perhaps saw 
her that evening for the first time in his life. 

l^issing by the entrance of a small mosque I 
jieejied in. It was (*ool and shady in the litthi 
room, th(' loof oC whic-h was supported on pillar(‘d 
arches. On the floor were J'ush mats, and in a 
corner were raised a. few steps, whence the ‘‘'Imam” 
speaks to the faithful. This stair was simply made 
of unpainted wood, not even ornamented with 
carving, as is generally the case. 

Towards evening we visited another village, 
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mtljer more to the north. It wtis sui-roiuided by 
])alm8, amidst whicli stood a little minaret attached 
to a nios(jii(i close to the market-place. 

Between this and the village first mentioned 
there is an ojien piece of land, formerly occu})icd 
by a town, liut now only encumbered with Ijuild- 
ing materials. 

In tin* vi('inity, near some hot springs, are also 
the ruins of an old Turkish fort, now so insecure 
that no one ventures to live l)enea,Ch its crumbling 
walls. It is said that the inliabitants had, as a 
matter of course, plundered tlie l)uilding of all its 
timbers and woodwork, and that ('onsccpiently the 
walls hardly held together, liusting amongst the 
fallen masonry lay a. couple of c'annon of aiite- 
diluvian construction. The fort was evidently 
huilt to protec'T the sjirings, the water of which 
is warm, the highest temperature l)eing about 
113'’ Tahi’enheit. The natives fetch the warm 
water in |)it(diers from the basin of the sjirings, 
and s(‘t it to ('ool (or <lrinking ])ur])oses. 

hhom the d;iys of the Homans these springs 
hM,V(‘ b(‘en known and esti'enuMl as having gn'at 
healing powers, and as such have been I’esorted 
to from most ancient times. 

When we arrived in the neighbonibood of the 
village, we were greeted by the same (uies of 
lamentation that w'e had heard the previous day 
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in the cemetery, and were told that the women 
were mourning over a bride, married only four 

weeks ago, who had just died of the fever. It 

seemed as though sorrow had overwhelmed the 
oasis, for wails rose on every side amidst the palm 
groves. 

It was evening, and nearly dark, as w'C strolled 
back to the Khalifa’s abode, where we found the 

meal readv. When 1 beifati to eat 1 could not 

liiul my knife,* which 1 remembered having used 
at breakfast. 1 .searched evei vwhevc, but in vain ; 
Hiiincd exaiuiiKHl the Stulclle-l)a.”s, and tlien dis- 
(•()vc‘rL‘d that soiiu' poinugranates lie liad gathered 
ill Ids garden and given to me were missing, and 
liesides tliese, from a jiarc.el of eigan^ttes two 
})aeket.s weni gone. Thieves had evidently liecn 
at work. 

AVe lield a eonsultation as to what was to lie 
done, and I deeidial to mention the theft to Ali, 
one of the sons. At the same* time f wished to 
avoid telling the Khalifa of il, as I thought it 
might distr(*ss iiim to learn that his giK'st had 
heen rohhed. Ihit I c-oidd not la* entirc'ly silent 
on the snhjeet ; amongst the Arabs a man must 
ii})hold his riglits if h(‘ wishes to lx* respeeted. 

As soon as Ali heard of the tlieft, lie went 
straight to the guard at the gale, and asked him 
who had heen up to tin* guest-room. 
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One person, it appeared, had carried a launch of 
dates there at my request. Tliis had l)cen one of 
the Khalifa’s own men, so the guard luid not thought 
it necessary to prevent his going up. 

Ali had, liowever, caught this same fcdlow some 
time ago stealing gunpowder, .so In* readily .suspected 
him and hurried off to tlie man’s dwelling, which was 
near at liaud. Here Ik; advise<l him to eonfe.ss and 
at once restore the stolen pro[terty, and thus escape 
punishment. 

This tlic fellow would not do, so Ali, assisted hy 
others, searched the hou.se, finding the knife and a 
packet of cigarettes. In the few hours that had 
elapsed since his theft, the ruflian had treated him- 
self to five-and-twenty first-rate cigarettes and the 
pomegranates. The culj>rit was very .soon thrown 
into prison, and there he remained wdicn I left 
El Ilamma on the following day. Whether or not 
he was set free aftt'r my dej)arturc, and whether 
the Khalifa ever learnt the .story of the theft. 1 
am ignorant. 

It was late in the evening, near ten o’clock, and 
I was about to retire to rest, when Ali noticed that 
I had caufjht a slight cold. lie insisted that I 
should at once go down to the wonderful healing 
waters of the warm spring, declaring that in a 
quarter of an hour 1 should be perfectly well. 

It was pitch dark when Hained, Ali, and T, carry- 
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ing lanterns, strolled through the village to the 
spring near the ruined old “ Rorj.” Wo descended 
a stone stair which ended in a dark, paved lower 
room, from the opening into whic-li steam issued 
into the cold outer air. By the light of the lantern 
I saw that the water ro.se witliin tlie room, thi'ough 
which it flowed, and was discliarged through a .small 
opening into a hasin outside. 

In the centre of the room .stood a clumsy pillar 
supporting the >roof, and surrounding the fountains 
were tanks built of st<mc. AVithin one of these lay 
the black figure of a negro. We rc(]uestcd him to 
move. Tliis he was <|uitc willing to do, but it took 
him a long time : and we had to assist him, for he 
could .scarcely walk, his legs being crippled with 
rheumatism. When we had talani him up to a 
chamber near the stone steps, and after letting 
the water run out for a little while, we un- 
dre.ssed. 

The room was full of choking hot steam, as in 
a Roman or ^Mooi i.sh bath ; 1 began to ju'rspirc 
before I got into the water. Counting one, two, 
three, 1 scrambled in. Over my whole body I 
felt an icy .sen.sation, just as though 1 had plunged 
into cold water, but immediately after followed a 
feeling as of being scalded, and I .sprang hack on 
to the .stone verge. Twice I rc[)cated my endeavours 
to hear the burning heat of the water, but each time 
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had to jump out quickly; so I remained seated on 
the stones, throwing the water over my body, and 
even that I could hardly bear. The whole time 
I felt as though everything inside me were being 
boiled, and 1 perspired frightfully. 

With Hfimed it was the same, but be was able 
to remain longei' in the water. But Ali astonished 
us by quietly enjoying himself sitting in the 
water, the tempciaturc of which was at least 
113° Falireidieit. • 

After half an hour of this we dressed hastily, 
and went to the upper room that was thick with 
rising steam, but not nearly so hot as the lower 
one. Here, on the stone flooring, we sat closely 
wrapped in our burnouses, the hoods well drawn 
over our faces, to refre.sh oui'selves by perspiration. 
Twice when I drew my hood aside, a clammy, cold, 
raw air seemed to strike my face. The lantern had 
been placed on the .stone floor, and by its light, 
before I huriiedly covered my face again, 1 caught 
sight of four other figures lying huddled in their 
w'hite burnouses. 

Thus we sat foi- another half-hour chatting 
amongst ourselves, and to the negro. The other 
three men aj>peared to be sleeping. The negro 
told us that on a little donkey, his .sole 2)os.session, 
he had ridden a great di.stance from beyond the 
island of Jerba, to be cured by this far-firmed 
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he could not stand at all, but Allah had already 
: assisted him, and now he was so much better that 
he could hobble about a little. Every day was 
wholly spent l)y him in the bath, or in this upper 
room. Hi.s food was dates and breiul given him 
l)y charitable folk, a.s he, poor fellow, possessed 
nothing. 

I gave him a couple of francs, with the wish 
that Allah would continue to help him .so that he 
might entirely recover." Throwing himself on his 
side he sought my hand, and, not hnding it, kissed 
my burnous, murmuring his tlianks and praying 
that Allah would |irotcet me on my journey ; and, 
as long as I was within hearing, continued to repeat 
his sood wishes. 

We stopped out into the dark, and returned 
home nearly at a run, so as to avoid c.atching 
cold. Through the lanes we sped rapidly, the 
light dancing in Ilaineil’s liaml, and heside and 
after us the deej) black shadows of our ghostly 
figures leapt along tlie walls, startling a little boy 
who ' met us, and who darted like a flash of 
lightning into a narrow side alley. 

When I reached my room and stretclied myself 
on my couch, 1 was conscious of an indescribable 
feeling of well-being. I felt (juite refreshed, and* 
all symptoms of indi.spo.sition had completely passed 
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away ; so I fell asleep, having had ample proof of 
the healing properties of the holy underground 
spring. 

My friend, the old soldier, luul said during the 
day that in tlie neighbouring mountain wild l)oar 
were always, to be found in numbers, and that at 
the moment they were also lying near the river 
of El Hamma, about a mile away and close to the 
shott, for it had been a very dry season, and the 
boar had moved to the oasis in S4‘arch of water, 
and taken shelter in the thickets and lu ushwood. 

I had tlniivfore agreed witli the Khalil’a’s sons 
that th(‘ next nioi'ning at sunrise we would i-ide 
out and try for a shot at the boar, whicli at fliat 
hour came down to drink at the water pools. 

I was pleased at the ])rospect of this hunt, and 
intended to try on the occasion an old flint lock 
given me l^y one of the Khalifa’s suns. 

Eai’ly next morning, befuie it was light, 1 lamed 
woke me, saying, 'riiere will nut be many jnen 
to hunt with you to-day. All the ])eu[)Je have to 
go to the distant jdaiiis, some liaAc already started, 
and others are preparing to de 2 )art ; for in the 
night an express courier arrived to i-eport that 
rain had falltm in the west.” 

1 at once told Ilamed to say to the Khalifa 
that 1 gave up all intention of hunting, as T 
would not hinder his men from going to tlieir work. 

O o 

lO 
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I aaitl this knowing that it was a year and a 
day since rain had fallen, and that the prospects 
of the barley crop began to look serious ; for it 
is only when tlie soil is wet that the corn will 
sprout ; and Allah liaving had compassion on the 
people and sent rain, the men should start at 
once to plough the bare earth and sow the grain. 

The rule is tliat the first arrivals at their 
destination have the choice of the best laud, for, 
although each ■tribe po.s.sesses large tracts of the 
plains which, according to ancient custom, belong 
to them, the ground is common property, and 
the first -comer can take what he will and as much 
as he can manage to cultivate. 

There was joy that morning in the oasis. Over 
two thousand men and women departed hastily 
in small caravans — some going far away to the 
country south of the we.stcin shott, others to the 
nearer lying plain.s. Only those who possessed 
neither camels nor hor.ses renuiined, with the old 
men and some women and chil<lren. 

AV^hilst dre-ssing 1 heard the Arabs ijuarrelling 
below my window, ju.st as they had done the 
previous day, and as, probably, they do every day 
since the Khalifa first held his court of justice 
in this place. 

From the doorway at the top of the ston^ 
steps T inhaled the fresh morning air in full 
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draughts. Across the yard, where the horses were 
eating their fodder, I looked over the flat grey 
roofs to the palm groves. From some of the 
dwellings smoke was rising, and the murmur of 
many voices reached me. 

The sun had jn.st risen, and shone on the distant 
mountain tops, as 1 2 >iisscd through the yard and 
the long dark gateway into the verandah. There, 
on his stone hench, was .seated the Klialifa, calm, 
mild, and amiable. My eyes waftdered amongst 
the rows of pillars and over the mob that sur- 
rounded him in the courtyard ; a quarrelling, 
gesticulating, noisy crowd. He rose and, laying 
his hand on his breast, saluted me by bending 
his head. I did the same, and then we jiassed 
on together through the s(juare between his house 
and the cemetery. His sons, assisted by the farm 
men and women, were there directing the departure 
of the last caravan. 

From an open doorway in the long white wall 
came old women dragging heavy corn sacks, and 
men with' wooden rojie harness. Other 

women brought water in great bullock skins, and 
all was bound securely on grumbling camels, 
amidst much loud shouting and talking ; while, 
leaning against the wall and holding each other’s 
liands, stood a row of half-naked children. 

The Berber women are of fair complexion. 
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and wear the usual blue garl) wrapped round the 
body, and fastened 011 the shoulders with silver 
pins, leaving their sides and throat visible. On 
their l)are arms and legs they wear rings of silver, 
lead, or bone, and their nails are stained with 
henna. Many of them have ijood features and black 
eyes, and tlieir movemeiits arc pretty and graceful. 

There are other women, however, as smartly 
dressed, hut whose dark (‘olouring, coarse features, 
and ue:lv mouths bear witness to their forei<,»n 
extraction. In these there is negro blood. 

Later I expres.sed my astonishment at finding 
so many of the latter here. “They ai'c more pro- 
lific than the other women,” .sjiid Ilamed, “ there- 
fore many men take them as liandmaidens to 
have the more children, for children signify riche.s.” 

They are descendants of slaves brought by 
caravan from the Sahara rid llhadames. Officially 
there are now no more slaves; but, in fact, over 
the whole of Southern Tunisia, one finds numbers 
of negroes who are more or less closely bound to 
the households of the great proprictoivs. They arc 
well treated, and therefore remain in their masters’ 
housc.s, even though the French have declared that 
.slavery has c(-ased to exist. 

The costume worn by the negre,sscs is the 
same as that of the Herber women, but their 
black wool is plaited in thick locks, that fall 
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over their forehefids, whereas the Bcrl)er women's 
hair is eitlicr hidden by a handkerchief or hangs 
loose like the front liaii* of our own women. 

Gradually, as the eamels were laden, they 
foj'rned into gioups, and then began the exodus. 
The men and most of the women were on foot, 
the former witli muskets on their slioulders or 
knotted sticks in tlieir hands. A few riders led 
the way on horseback. 

Their patli wound across the (^oaneteiy, amongst 
the graves, and out into the grey or ocJi re-yellow 
plains, wliere group aftei* group disappeared. 

Other caravans, small and large, came from 
the town or the ])alm groves, some of them tra- 
versing the road and travelling in another direc- 
tion. We saw the crowd gradually fall into lines, 
and, winding over the ])lain towards various 
points, vanish out of siglit. 

The Khalifa returned to his scat in the shade, 
with the shouting mol) about him, whilst the flies 
buzzed in the hot air. 

On the plain the sand seemed to burn ; the 
mountains (piivered on the horizon, and the shott 
lay like a heated furnace, far away to the north. 

With my guide 1 went for a stroll through 
the oasis ; fiist to the Jewish quarter, where I 
bought an article of dress, and then to the gold- 
smiths, who, in my presence, made anklets, car- 
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rings, and bracelets of silver. Then we visited 
the blacks, who fashion large and small cooking 
utensils of clay without the aid of a potter’s 
wheel. Ne.\t, a .lewish shop, where we secretly 
purchased a couple of bottles of palm wine. A 
visit to the coU'ee-housc — the only one 1 saw — 
followed, where, amongst myriads of flies, we drank 
scalding hot coffee. On, again, to a man in the 
market - place, who made the loveliest fans of 
plaited palm leaves ; and lastly to the basket- 
maker’s shop, and to a weaver in his loom. 

Everywhere we were followisl by an iii(|uisitive 
crowd, who watched the interesting bargains. 

When we returned we found the lieutenant 
and interpreter from tlie “ Buieau dc Kenseigne- 
luents ” in Gabels had arrived, riding with their 
Spahis, to hold a court of iinjuiiy. They had 
taken up their (juarters in the guest-room, where 
they sat awaiting my retuin, and invited me to 
join tliem at their meal. 

'This Bureau correspcnids to the “ Bureau Arabe” 
of Algeria; but whereas the latter has tlie riglit of 
judging tlie luitives, the former lias no such right. 
They have but one means of coutnd, but tlirough 
this they, in point of fact, distribute justice almost 
equally well. 

The officers, at the conclusion of the midday 
meal, would have to hold a court during all the 
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rest of the day, as they were obliged to return 
home the following morning. After a cheerful 
repast, I started on horseback at aljout two o’clock, 
intending to spend the night on the plain, near 
a well. The Khalifa., who naturally had few 
people at honie, excused himself fi'om sending a 
guide with me, but the ofti(;ers declared that alone 
we should he unalde to find our way to Hadeij 
on the following day. Tlicy represented this to 
the Khalifa, saying lie must find* a guide, and I 
heard a loud discussion on the suhject, and cauglit 
an exjircssion in the usufilly mild eyes of tlie 
Khalifa, wliieJi I had never seen liefore. 

In Gabes 1 learnt later that the Khalifa had 
in his youth been the finest horseman, the boldest 
soldier, but also the most notoi'ious horse-stealer 
imaginable. With his weapons in his hand he 
went oft', far away to strange ainl unfriendly tribes, 
to rob and plunder. In fact, his forays sometimes 
extended as far as tlie legions about Tunis. Tlnat 
these (‘iicounters did not always take place with- 
out a fight, may be realised when one learns that 
the Khalifa boasts of liaving had sixteen horses 
shot under him. 

The ofticci's having promised to send a guide 
after us to the well, we said adieu and rode oft*. 
The mild Khalifa/s sly glance ri'sted on me as 1 
shook him by the hand on taking leave. 
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UVEK AgLAT MERTEJiA TO THE JMaTMATA MOUNTAINS 

Over n sliglitly uiululutiiig phiiii with mountains 
on either side, we rode for some distaiiee in the 
intense heat. On tlie way we m(‘t a Spahi from 
tlie Bureau at Gabes, followcal by a boy. 1 lamed 
was pleasc'd to see a. eomiad(% and lingeiiul to 
talk to him. It apj)(‘ai(‘d that tli(‘ Spalii should 
by I’iglits liave be(*n at Ids post near Aglat Meitel)a, 
wliere W(‘ wcie to stay lhi‘ idght, lait our friend 
the Khalifa of El llamnia had sent him no pro- 
visions for three days, and, driven by li linger, he 
had licen compelled at last to desert his ])Ost to 
seek food. Jb‘ was tlnui on his wa\' to El JIamma 
to meet his ofhc-ers, who, he knew, were to be there. 

On ac('ount of the cholera, whicrh, though 
then decreasing, had nMrently ragcil in the south, 
esjieia’ally in the oasis near the shott, in Nafta, 
and in the \'et nn»rc northerly (Jofsa, a cordon 
of Sjiahis had bet*n establisluHl to ))i-event com- 
munication between not <udy the iidected and 
the healthy legions of Tunisia itself, but also with 
the frontier of Tripoli. Meanwhile cholera broke; 
out amongst the Sjiahis, who were then mostly 
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recalled ; but on the particularly menacing roads 
to the oases 011 the coast, some posts had been left, 
especially near the wells, to prevent wayfarers from 
the stricken districts from penctratiug farther. 

The plain extended on every side. The moun- 
tain to our left rose higher, that to the right 
retreated in a westerly direction. But far away 
to the south we could perceive the blue outlines 
of the Matmata mountains. We. passed a dead 
camel, picked clean l>y tln^ jacktils, and paced 
(juickly along the track, ov(‘r stony ground, or 
on the dry goldcMi-brown plain, where there was 
no vegetation worthy the name. 

It was just sun.sct when we saw before us, in 
a hollow by a river bed, two small dark peaks. 
These were empty tents belonging to the Khalifa, 
and under which the Spahis and herdsmen had 
lately been encann)ed. 

Now there was not a living soul to be seen. 
The tattered canvas of the mnpty tents was 
sup])orted by weak poles and ]»egs. Broken pot- 
tery, esparto straw, and refuse were .scattered 
untidily about. We diew wat(*r out of the })aved 
well in the only wa.ter-.skin we had. Frcjin this 
both ourselv'cs aiid our hoivses drank, for there was 
no water-trough, and we had brought neither bottles 
nor pitchers, expecting to find the camp occupied. 

A small caravan of .some half-score camels came 
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by, travelling northwards. The drivers fetelied a little 
water, whilst their beasts continued on, their way. 

We secured our horses to pegs, each by the 
off foreleg, and gave tlieiii a little alfa straw, as 
there was no l)arlcy, and it would Ini late ere the 
guide, who was to bring sonic, could arrive. Then 
we spread our rugs in the open air between the 
tents, anil prepared to enjoy our evening meal 
of dried meat and bread. After it was over I 
lit a cigarette,* and lay down, whilst Named slum- 
bered. The moon was rising, and 1 listened to 
the horses grazing and a erieket chirping. Thus 
a long time passed. Ome a bird Hew over the 
hollow, otherwise no .sound broke the .stillne.s.s of 
the night. It turned very cold, .so I put on, 
besides my burnou.s, the haik I brought as a 
gift to the bridegroom, and, wrapping myself up, 
lay down in one of the tents, which, though open 
at the side, jnotected me fi'oni the rays of the 
moon, for, in the .south, sleeping in the mooidight 
cau.ses illne.ss — .so .say the Arabs at least. 

1 had dozed an hour, wlien 1 was roused by 
the neighing of our horse.s. I looked out, but 
there was nothing to be .seen. Named also ro.se, 
but could not di.scover anything. So we lay down 
again, using our .saddles as pillows, but .soon heard 
footsteps, and a voice speaking, it was the guide, 
who had trudged all the way, carrying a little 
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barley for our horses. When we had fed tliem 
we gave the guide some bread, as he had only 
dates with him, and then tried to sleep again. 
We were disturbed onee more by the Spalii re- 
. turning from El I lamina. From liim 1 learnt that 
he had complained to the oliiceis, who liad rej)ri- 
manded the Khalifa — the mild, amiable Khalifa. 

Before daybreak Ilamed and I were in our 
saddles, and pacing along in the wake of oui‘ 
guide, who, closely wrapped in hi« burnous, led 
the way wdth long strides. 

At dawn we passed a mound that w^as com- 
pletely ('overed with stones, and somewhat later 
WG came upon other knolls, shaped like tumuli, 
and also covered with stones. 

“ Those,'’ said Ilamed, “ are ruins from the 
time of the llomans.” 

On the plains we saw" herdsmen driving their 
cattle. In one spot, lines in the form of a large 
scpiai'c had been s('rat(ili(‘d with a stick on the 
hard surface of tin* earth. These are drawoi l)y 
the herdsmen about their cattle, when they col- 
lect them for the night, that jackals or uthei- 
wild animals may not venture to attac'k them — 
at least, this w^as TTamed’s explanation. 

As the distance from the mountains to the south 
and south-east decreased, w"e passed various tracks 
leading to several dry torrent beds ; these w"erc the 
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pcaths from Gabt^s to tlie mountains. Far away to 
the south appeared a faint blue line at the base of 
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ivliicli I knew w(*ie tlie vilkioes of Tujud, Zai’iuia, 
ind Tiiniczred. 

At seven oVOock it began to grow hot. Our 
^uidc threw his burnous over his shoulder, and, 
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placing his staff at the back of his neck, grasped 
the two ends with outstretched arms. Thus he 
stepped l)riskly forward over the uneven stony 
ground, or on the flat hard clay surface, tJiat was 
riddled with holes by the jerl)oas. 

In the quivering sunshine we saw herds of sheep 
and goats grazing in charge of a guardian. 

After again crossing a couple of dry water- 
courses we reached once more the vicinity of the 
mountains. Before us lay a valley, in the distaiK^e 
were palms and olives, and far away at the highest 
part of the valley a single upright })alm. This the 
guide indicated, saying it was our destination ; as 
lladeij, the end of oui* journey, and where we were 
expected for the wedding feast, was not far thence. 

I now dismissed the guide, who said he would 
return in a diiect line across country to El Hamma. 
Ilis white ligure was soon left far behind us, as we 
rode down the valley with the mouiitaiiis on either 
side. To our right 1 was told there was a little cave 
village. 1 did not distinguish it, but we passed the 
palm and olive trees belonging to the inhabitants. 

On the slope of the hill fartluu' on, still to our right, 
lay the village of Judlig — that of iiiaiiy women. 

At last we came to a- torrent ra(*ing into a broad 
valley, and knew that we were nearing lladeij. The 
bottom of the valley was uneven and furrowed, and 
scattered with palms with fan-shap(‘d cro\Mis. 



CHAPTER X 

Bkidat. Festivities in Hadeij 

J)o\vx the mountains and over the hills and valleys 
Hocked tlic j^coplc in numbers. Amongst them were 
a few riders caiu'ying guns and making their horses 
curvet along the path, marked by a dust cloud. 
Burnous-clad men straiiolcd aloim* in small or larire 
parties, which showed at first as mei-e white patches 
on the mountain side, but grew larger and more 
distinct as they <lrew near. Women in bright 
clothing and mounted on donkeys came from 
their villages, aeeonipanied by their husbands 
and children ; other women were afoot, wrapped 
in red, yellow, or blue draperies ; the midday 
sun ligliting up the trinkets on their arms and 
ankles. 

All these groujis made for the cave in the valley 

— the Khalifa’s village. A eoujilc of his men came 

riding to receive me ; they closed up the trooj) with 

Ilamed, and other guests overtaking us swelled our 

train, so that almost iincojiscdoiisly I found myself 

at tlie head of (juite a little cuA^aleade ; the horses 

snorted as their hoofs beat the ground and raised 

168 
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the whii’ling dust, and the clink of spurs and the 
sound of voices reached my ear. 

There was an air of festivity about the riders 
behind me, as, witli the hoods of tlieir fluttering 
burnouses flung back, they liurricd along to the 
feast, passing the parties on foot, who drew aside as 
the horsemen trotted merrily past, their restive 
steeds curveting and snorting as they emerged from 
the shade of the palms into the sunshine. 

When the dust-clouds had subsi^lcd, we halted 
under some olive trees, where the Khalifa sat sur- 
rounded by male friends and neighbemrs. Here 1 
dismounted, and saluting fiist aniiahle old Sid 
Fatush, who jeccived me most c-ordially, 1 then 
shook other outstretched hands and received their 
welcome. 

On the open sipiaic which I knew so well, were 
raised eamcr.s-liair tents for the reee|)tiou of the 
numerous guests. Outside the, sc the horses and 
mules were tethered. No women were visible ; they 
remained in the caves, but hundreds of men moved 
about, or sat in grou 2 )s with upraised guns, whilst a 
swarm of romping b()}'s clustered around them. 

Guests were continually arriving ; they kissed the 
Khalifa’s Inand, and greeted one another. ]\lany of 
the.se dark-eyed, fine-featured men were known to 
me, and 1 heard incessantly the salutation of 
“ Salam,” to which the reply is “ Salam alikuni.” 
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I felt secure hikI proud of my position as a frieiid of 
these mountaineers, and of knowinj*’ tliat, though the 
only Christian here amongst the “ faithful,” 1 was 
safe, thanks to the Khalifa s influence and protection. 

Most of the nieii were clothed in the ordinary 
white burnous, or the brown toga-like haik, draped 
about them in pictures<jue folds ; but others, espe- 
cially the rideis and those who intended performing 
the “ powder - play ” on foot, had discarded these 
garments and , assumed silken c(»stumcs of golden, 
green, or blue embroidcuvd gala burnouses with wide 
sleeves. A very few wore the ordinary burnous or 
the haik over their silk attire. 

My good friend llelkassim was the only pei'son 
present, as far as 1 could see, in old, worn, or lagged 
clothes ; his u]>])er garment resembled a frock coat. 
But he had to supervise the horses and mulcts of the 
guests, and 1 saw him hard at work, dragging them 
about, scolding and dealing blows right and left in 
his ellbrts to make room for the numci-ons animals. 

His duties were e\ idently those of a marshal, and 
he did not spare the stick with which he* made play 
at times amongst the idle lads who were heedless of 
his directions. Though very busy, he found time 
to give me a look and a warm greeting. 

The bridegroom, Moliammed, was not visible, 
neither was he imuitioned. According to custom, he 
kept himself concealed with his closest friends. 
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Mansur was not at home, having gone to fetch 
the bride ; so Amor was the only one of the Khalifa’s 
sons who bade me welcome. 

I was shown to my quarters in the gucst-eave, 
and our horses wej'c stabled in the cave passage, as 
on my first visit. A fii'st-rate gala dinner refreshed 
me; the table being laden with dishes and bowls of 
well -cooked food, whic h 1 relished with the good 
appetite of a hungry man. The Khalifa him.se]f 
came to look after me during my UKid, followed by 
an incpiisitive mob who cioiicIkmI round the cave, 
darkening the entrance. 

The onlookers remained silent while the meal 
lasti'cl, and when it was over wen* hustled out, and 
1 ordered Ilamed to post himself at the door and 
forbid ingress to each and all, as I desired to change 
my dress iiiid attire myself iii my festal costume — a 
white linen suit. 

Wlien tliis was done, ITamed entered, leadiiii;- l)y 
the liaJid ii s])rii»’litly eleven - year - old lad, who 
addressed me in })ure French, and was introduced 
l>y Ilamcd as his little hrotlKU* Ali, who was invited 
to the festival, a,nd had aiiived with liis inolhei’ 
and sist(*r from Gain's, having lidden thence on a 
dojdvcy. 

Ali attended a- Frcneh school at Gal)(*s, and, heine; 

a bright int-elligcuit lad, had soon h^arnt to talk 

Huent Frcneh.' lie told me that the Khalifa had 
i; 
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said he might come and ask if I would employ him 
as interpreter. 

I was much pleased witli this acquisition, and 
during the hour wliich remained before the bride’s 
arrival, and the couse«pient coiumenccment of 
festivities, occupied myself, with little Ali’s help, 
in gathering information on the subject of the 
wedding customs in the hlatmata mountains, which 
enabled me to more fully understand what 1 wit- 
nessed later in ^he day, and thus add to the know- 
ledge I had already aetjuired from both Mansur and 
Amor, and from several others of the better class of 
mountaineers. 

And here 1 will diverge a little to describe the 
ceremonies that had preceded this last great function ; 
and, in the meantime, my reailers may ])icturc to 
themselves tlie crowtl eagerly scanning tlie moun- 
tains to espy the expected little canivan led by 
Mansur, who was to bring homo the bride; the 
guests steadily increasing in mnnlKUS, and the Itride- 
groom in his hiding-place, listening to the sounds of 
rejoicing, and 2 >ei haps dreaming of his bride-elect ; 
whilst muskets weie being loaded, locks examined, 
horses saddled, women adorned, and the bridal 
chamber made naidy. 

On his son ^Mohammed’s behalf, the old Khalifa 
discussed the nece.ssary aiTangcmcnts with the bride’s 
father, who is one of the tribe of Ided Sliman. 'I'he 
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marriage is then concluded, but by merely a civil 
contract. Before the bridegroom can be left in 
peace with his second wife, there must be much fen 
de joie, many songs sung, (juantities of kus-kus 
eaten, and many p]ej)arations made iji both the 
blade’s and the bridegroom’s homes. In the latter 
especially, where festivities must be kept u]) for 
eight days, men and women vie with each other in 
making ready for great rejoicings. 

It was, as my readers may romember, eight 
days earlier, on the 17th October, that 1 had wit- 
ne.sscd the festival of the opening day. At first the 
women had been mainly occupied in collecting wheat 
and barley to be ground in their small stone hand- 
mills, many people being expected ; so there was 
much work that had to be done, but joy and 
festivity would I’cign in IIa<lcij, so tlie village women 
met in the evenings and ti'ied to surpass each f)thcr 
in improvising .songs. 

Whilst the chorus and joyful “ ^ u, )'u ” re-echoed 
in the still evenings, the men, as we have .seen, sat 
in groups listening to the .songs of the women, 
the negro comic singer.s, and the noisy drums and 
clarionets. Now and again there; would be the 
flash of powder and report following repoit, all 
tokens of universal rejoicing. 

The two first fete days arc called “Faraja.” The 
third, “ El Henna,” is .so named after the plant, the 
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leaves of which stain red the nails on the hands and 
feet of the women. A young l)ride must never be 
without this beautifying preparation in ]ier new 
home, and every day she must adorn liersclf to 
please and attract her hiislKind. 

(hi the fouvtli day, ‘‘Nugeia,’’ the women again 
assemble and work and sing, laisying tliemselves 
witli preparations for tlie festival. 

At last on the fifth day, ‘‘ Mahal,” the rejoicings 
lu'gin. The tribesmen and women arrive* to d(*voiii- 
enormous (pianlities of various kinds of tbod, in 
addition to their welldoved ‘‘ kiis-kiis. ’ The* negroes 
dance*, sing, and (‘arn much money, as th(*y are 
iK'ver ov(*rlo(>ke‘d by either host or guests. 

The next morning, that is, of the*, sixth day, 
called •“ Kollag, ' tlu' men begin by again I’evelling 
in '' kus-kus ” and meat disli(*s ; they i*(*quire to be 
well fed ami sti(*ugtli(*n(‘d, for in the ev(‘ning aftei* 
sunset the\' must sally out to c()llect \voo<l foi- fuel. 
They I'eturn iii the early nioiaiing, and then the 
women's turn e(jnies, when they will mak(‘ their 
last and gii'atest elioi t to render the biidal ban([uet 
woi thy of the (U'casion, and to do credit to tlu‘ni- 
selves and to the Khalifa. Many oxmi and some* 
score of slie(*p are. slaughtmed, for no festive 
occasion passes without ev(‘iT man gorging until he 
is almost unfit to nmve. 

The seventh day, VA Kesuai,” is a[)pointcd for 
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the presentatioi] to the bride of her dresses and 
ornaments. In tliis case tliis lionouralde commission 
was entrusted to Amor, tlic Kllalifa^s se(!OJid son. 

Soon after midday he swung himself into liis 
saddle and led the way, followed l)y some ten horse- 
men and a numl)er of men on foot. The latter led 
mules laden with tlie bridal gifts. On the way tlie 
riders galloped in wildest “ fantasia,” l iding gallantly 
as they jn-oeceded towards the l)iide's Ijome on the 
other side of tlie mountains, whilst muskets were 
discharged, and the smoke of the guiijiowder rose 
amongst the hills. Tlui negro musicians, who accom- 
panied them, played on their flutes and beat tlieir 
drums to warn tin* I 'led Sliman of tlie apj»roach of 
the people from Madeij. 

These are ex])(*cted, and a f(‘stal welcome pre- 
pared in the village ; for there also, during many 
days, givat pn^jjarations ha\(‘ been mad(‘, tin? tribe 
being jiroud that little i\Iena should go to JIadeij as 
bride to tlie Khalifa’s son. 

AVhat a. crowd there was the other CAcning, 
when, after sunsed, she slep]M‘d fioin tin', cavt' into 
the open (‘oiirt, shy and timid, to allow herself to be 
seen liy the m(*n of her homesti'ad, who had gathered 
on the top of the bank, whence they could see down 
into the deep courtyard to where the light flickered 
from the candle she ('.ai-ried, and where her shadow 
wavered on the perpendienlar walls. For the last 
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time they looked ou her maiden form and beautiful 
features, and could not but acknowledge that little 
Mena was a fitting bride for Mohammed, son of the 
Khalifa of Hadeij. 

The previous day the village women of the Uled 
Sliman sang the live-long day — morning, noon, and 
night their jo}'ful songs arose from the caves. 

There was no more work to be done. Enough 
food was provided for their own tribesmen, and 
for the straimers who were to come and fetch the 

O 

Ijride. 

After Amor and Ids men have, done lionour to 
the Lied Sliman by the “fantasia” on liorse.back, 
they are le<l into a cave, tlie residenc'c of the bride’s 
father. Here thev hand over the lovely clothes, and 
arc r(*giilctl with roast and stewed meats. 

BciVire leaving, the}' pass into anotlier room, 
where tlic women liave ranged themselves along the 
walls, each seated on her ow]i “ senduk (chest). 
(Jn the head of every woman th(‘}' jdacc jiieces of 
money, intended for the negress wlio will adorn the 
I)ride, foi- she must have em'ourageimint and he paid 
in ringing coin tn emhellish the hride, that she may 
])rove attiaetive in tlu; eyes of h(‘r future husl)and. 

Not until after sunset does Amor return to 
Iladeij, where again the musket shots re-ecdio and 
the negroes daiiee and play, richly rewarded by the 
spectators. 
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In the village of Uled Sliman there is also 
feasting : the last great festival before the little girl 
leaves her home for ever, for next day she must bid 
farewell to all those who have been so good to her, 
. to become the wife of a stranger, a man with whom 
she may be scarcely acquainted, except by name. 
But she probably dreams of her coming prosperity, 
and of him who will shortly l)c her husband and 
master. Lucky for her if she does not dwell on the 
thought that perhaps in seven, eight, or even fewer, 
years, — when she is faded, old, and ugly, — she may 
become a beast of burden, and make way for another 
and more youthful woman, whom she may gratefully 
welcome as a help in her work. 

But we will nut overshadow a ha])py hour with 
such forebodings. Sorrow may come early, but, 
possibly, never ! 

At dawn of the final clay, called “ Sjiffa ” (a 
canopy), all were eai’h' .afoot in IJadeij. During the 
})rcvious evening, and late into the night, guests 
kept arriving from distant rc'gions, and more would 
arrive th.at da)". l*eo|)h! had been invited from all 
the villages in the Matniata mountains — first and 
foremost, those of Died Sliman, but also from 
Ras-el Ned, Beni Sultan, Tujan, Smerten, Beni 
Aissa. Many hundivds would assemble, and, with 
the men, women, and children of lladeij, between 
one and two thousand would be pre.sent. 
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In the Klnilifa s house, in all the caves, and in 
the tents, the guests were fed in the early morning. 
Belkassim had his hands full, taking care that 
everyone had his appointed place. 

The meal soon being finished, the people flocked 
to watch Mansur start with the canopy (Sjiffa) 
perched on the bridal camel. He rode a donkey, 
and was accompanied l)y both horsemen and men on 
foot, the latter firing ofl* muskets and performing the 
most graceful and joyous “ lantasia,'’ whilst the 
negroes ])hiyetl gaily on flutes and tambourines as 
they disappeared amongst the mountain [)aths. 

But we must glan(*e at the home of tlie bride, 
where Mansur is expected to arriA c some hours latei*. 

Tlie father of the bj-ide had given a baiKjuet to 
the men, women, and children, and even to the* 
negroes, followed by much Jhi dc joic. 

Towards midday, when the bride has b(*-en 
adorned, and only waits to be f(*.tched, the meji of 
her tribe enter, and each lays his mite on her head. 
All is for the negress who lias dnvssed lu‘r and 
striven faithfully that the result may^ be sujierla- 
tively ijnj)ressi\ c. 

But hark ! TIk* repoit of guns is hear<l in th(‘ 
distance, the men fi’om lladeij are coming. Haste, 
oh, Uled Slinian, to receive them, for the powder 
speaks, the clarionets shrill, and the tom-toms boom 
incessantly. 
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The palanquin is decorated and enveloped in 
many coloured draperies. Within it is placed the 
bride, completely veiled, the hangings are drawn 
around it, so that she can neither see nor be seen, 
and the joyous procession starts homewards towards 
Hadeij, Mansur leading. The l)ride's mother, sister, 
and father follow afoot, the negress with them — all 
walking immediately behind the palanquin. Before 
it go the negro musicians playing. 

A message was brought me tliat*tlic bridal pro- 
cession was to 1)6 seen coming down the mountain. 
We liasteued out and joined the stream of people 
hurrying to a great open space, wheie the “ fantasia 
was to l)e held. Tljither rushed also a Hock of 
females, enveloped in yellow and red draperies. 
Tliese were tlie young and half-grown girls. They 
kc[)t close togethc]’, and grouped themselves under 
the shade of a palm tree. Tlie old Khalifa sat on 
his mule, a clul)bed stick in his hand. He, Belkas- 
sim, Amor, and some of the nuui, diiectcd the crowd 
to stand in long rows on either side ol the open space. 

My plac.e, on a chair under a ])alm tree, was 
pointed out to me. Beside me were Ali and Ilanu'd ; 
and the Khalifa rode up now and again and halted 
near me, when we would smile at each other ; while 
he inquired whether I was satisfied, if I was com- 
fortably seated, and exjn'cssed his gratification at 
my presence on this festal day. 
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Behind me rose a rampart of earth, hauked up 
about the palm trees ; it was tightly packed with 
rows of men ; and above this white erowd the palms 
towered into the air. Farther off the crowns of 
other palms and olives were visible, scattered here 
and there over the valley of which the horizon is 
bounded by blue mountain.s. Clinging to the tops 
of the neighbouring palm trees I saw boys, who had 
climbed then; for a better view. 

Behind the iiien stood groups of women ; amongst 
the former were tlie negro musicians, and beside 
these were men in silken appai’cl and cariyiiig 
muskets, in readiness to perfoiin the gun dance (or 
powder-play). 

Far to tlie left, on an open space betwc^cn two 
roads, were gathered a number of horsemen, clothed 
in flowing garments and with their silver-inlaid guns 
held pointing u[)wards, J)l•(^pared to s|)ring forward 
at a given moment and pass us at Hying speed. 

To the right, the ground rose in a gentle incline 
to the caves in the bank. 

It Avas liot at the midday hour, and the sun 
burnt scorcliingly in the. valley, but the attention of 
all was strained watching fm- the long-expected 
procession, so no one noticed the heat. 

The flutes, (dai'ionets, and drums began to play. 
The boys started running across the open sjiace, 
followed and driven back by Belkassim and his 
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assistants, and roundly abused even by the Khalifa 
himself ; for the space had to be kept clear for the 
horses to gallop over. 

Suddenly the sound of gun-shots was heard 
(•oming from the opposite groups. Tlie smoke rose 
amongst tlic palm leaves, and tlien 1 saw men 
beautifully dressed and wearing red caps and full 
white trousers, performing the gun dance, either 
tw(i or four at a time. 

Two men sprang forward from tjie group. The 
first rested liis cheede on his gun, aimed at his 
eom})anion, and danced round in a circle with little 
tripping steps, still steadily sighting the other, who, 
opposite to him, danced in the same circle, the butt 
end of his gun held in a similar position. Thus 
they tripped from side to side, keeping with their 
guns a steady aim at each other. Then, suddenly, 
a report sounded from tlu*. t.wo guns simultaneously. 
The dancers then sprang round to tli(‘< sta(*cato and 
nasal notes of the clarionets, now playing in (|uicl\er 
time. One of the men threw his musket up in the 
air to (‘-atcdi it again as it fell, the other whu'led his 
whizzing round iji his hand. So they danced for a 
while, and then drop])ed into slower measure', aiming 
at e.aeJi othei* as at fii’st, and ending by abruptly 
vanishing amemgst the crowd to re'load theii* guns, 
whilst others danced forward and the firing was 
repeated. 
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Two and two, aiming at each other, four men 
danced in a circle ; as they tripped from one side to 
the other, reports re-echoed and guns whirled in the 
air. The sun gleamed on silver-inlaid Aveapons, on 
the dust, the dazzling white hurnouses of the men, 
oil the women, the palms and the olive trees, whilst 
the music’s monotonous nasal clamour resounded 
hideously. 

Then the riders to the left stirred into activity. 
Two men started their horses at a gallop, forcing 
them along at furious speed. Like lightning they 
approached, the riders leaning towards each other 
so that their heads pressed check to cheek. Their 
caps seemed one red spot, their two faces were not 
distinguishaljlc the one from the other. The rider 
on the right held his gun in his right hand, the other 
in his left, and as they galloped they swung them to 
and fro and up and down in the air. When they 
were quite in front of us, just outside the group of 
dancers, one of them fired his gun into the ground 
and the other into the air, then they parted, gallop- 
ing quickly hack to join their rank.s. 

Other horsemen followed in the same fashion. 

In El Hamma I had noticed some riders whose 
honscs had silken coverings flowing over their 
quarters, hut here I saw none. 

Some thirty horsemen came forward in turn to 
take part in the powder-play. The dancing group 
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did not cease firing when the riders passed ; the 
flutes and clarionets wildly intermingled their din — 
it was deafening. But the riders’ pi'owess was a 
beautiful sight. Some of them had no guns and 
only galloped past; one carried, hanging by his 
saddle, a splendid long silver-mounted sword, re- 
sembling our own old Viking swords. This T was to 
see used later, during the bridal ceremony. 

After some time passed in this way, 1 heard the 
sound of other flutes and drums. Tlje dancers and 
riders redoubled their exertions, for at last the bridal 
procession was on the point of arriving. 

Mansur on his mule came riding into the square, 
and was nearly trampled on by the “ fantasia” riders. 

After him followed the camel with the, canopy. 
It was led foi ward by men on foot, others sup])orting 
the palanquin on either side as it swayed backwards 
and forwards. 

Behind the camel came some women, and the 
processioti was closed by a mule laden with dress(>s 
and gifts. 

Just as the camel wais about to halt beneath the 
shade of the palm trees in front of me, two horsemen 
came tearing up. ’fhey fii'cd their guns quite close 
to the canopy. Their horses reared, and 1 saw their 
forelegs right up in the air as the guns whirled over 
the men’s heads. 

At short intervals other riders followed, some 
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after each gallop. The red aud gold canopied 
palanquin with its pointed top was now just in 
front of me. The music continued, and the clatter 
of the horses’ hoofs, - and of shots fired into the 
ground ; whilst the sjjectators in their white 
burnouses stood almost motionless, enjoying the 
beautiful sight. The sun shone brightly, and many 
drew their hoods over their heads to protect 
themselves from its rays, and the horses were white 
with foam from excitement and heat. • 

Behind a couple of the horsemen, a stark-naked 
negro lad, bestriding a little jennet, came galloping 
up. He waved his arms and gesticulated wildly with 
a stick, using.it as a gun. Alas ! the mule stopped 
suddenly, sticking his forefeet into the ground. The 
negro lad, with an indescribable grimace, threw his 
arms about its neck. The mule reared with a bound ; 
the lad clung fast and anxiously to its neck as he 
still hung on, but was fated to fall, for the mule 
finally plunged to one side, i)itching the naked boy 
on to the sand. For the first time I saw tlic spec- 
tators smile, some even laughed aloud. The mule 
trotted off towards the hills, followed by the shout- 
ing lad, whose unclothed form was covered with 
(lust. 

Such clowns often appear on the scene during a 
festival ; the part always hcirig played by a negro. 

The black boy must soon have caught his mule, 
12 
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for a few miniites after his first performance he 
again ruslied by to repeat his uncouth “ fantasia.” 

After the palancpiin had been present at the 
“ powder-play ” for a})out half an hour, it was con- 
ducted towards the cavc.s. The “fantasia” being at 
an end, all the people followed the bride ; some going 
before, some behind the camel, and others alongside 
of it. The wliole ground seemed sown with a 
crop of burnouses. 

The Khalffa rode up aiul gave directions to 
Hamcd and Ali as to where 1 was to be })laced 
during the lemainder of the function. 

We took a short cut l)ack to the Khalifa’s house, 
where 1 was stationed on a chair, over the entrance 
gate through whi(;h the bride would pass. 

From my commanding position 1 looked down on 
the spot where tlie women sat and sang to me on ray 
first evening. 

Gradually more and more men and boys arrived, 
till the .slopes were crowded. In front of the gate was 
Belkassim, the ubi(|uitous Belkassim, keeping back 
the Itoys wdth his marshar.s stick. Amor was there 
also, and a little later the Khalifa arrived on his 
mule. These kept a small .space clear near the gate. 
Pre.ssed together close beside it w'as a grou}) of girls, 
mostly half-grown ; in their light-coloured clothes 
they were very eftective. They chaffed one another 
as they watched for the advent of the bride. By 
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chance one of them looked up and caught sight of me ; 
in an instant she had imparted her interesting dis- 
covery to the others, and many a pretty, roguisli, or 
inquisitive glance was cast on me. When I nodded 
to them, they tittered, and the Ihggestgirl withdrew 
the kerchief from before her face. 

The Khalifii on his mule had enough to do keep- 
ing order. His angry voice thundered not only at 
the boys, but also at the men who pushed forward to 
have a look. 

At length the musicians and the red-top])ed 
palanquin came in sight. Oun-shots exploded all 
around. Four negroes appeared, tripping along with 
a swaying motion from their hips, and playing, two 
on drums, and two on clarionets ; the music shrieking 
hideously over the hill. Behind them came the 
palanquin, followed by the mule with the gifts. 

A shoit distance from the gateway they halted, 
and the camel was ordei’cd to kneel. The obstinate 
beast refused ; supported by the men, the palam^uin 
swayed from left to right. Poor little Mena : you 
wci'e to be worried yet a little longer Ixifore you wci’e 
to be allowed to leave your cage. 

At last the men succeeded in making the camel 
kneel and in binding its for(*.leg, its complaining roar 
mingling with the rest of the infernal din. 

The negress stood beside the jialanquin, and I 
saw that she conversed with the captive — perhaps 
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seeking to reassure her. She stretched her black 
arm l)eucath tlie canojiy to pass in a finger-ring 
whi(*>h Amor handed her. It was evidently a 
weihling present, but whether from Amor himself or 
from liis ])rother, tlie l)ridegro()ni, 1 was unable to 
ascertain. 

In the meanwhile, on the small clear space in front 
of the gate, a carpet had been spread, arul on it a 
mattress, on which was ])laced a, large fiat pan filled 
with sand. 

The men busi(‘d Lluunselves stiipjhng the palan- 
quin of its (‘aiio])y of hangings and keichiefs, and 
when this was done they lifted down the (‘-losely 
veiled bride and set heron the ground. The negress 
took her by the hand and led her within a (a)uple 
of j)a(‘(\s of the edge of the (*aipet, where they i‘e- 
maincMl standing. U-ound it some men had stationed 
themselves, holding unfolded burnouses spread above 
their heads, so that caj-jxg- and mattress were hidden 
from view. 

I could not understand wluit these preparations 
could portend, and asked I lamed. lie ex])lained, in 
a whis])ei*, that soim^ small boys W(‘i‘e to be cinmm- 
cised, and pointed out three men each holding a 
child in his arms. These children were from two to 
four yeais old : one of them was little Ilanied, the 
bridegroom's son by his first wife ; another. Amor s son 
Mahmud ; ami the third little l)oy was also a relative. 
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The children wore red caps with tassels richly 
adorned with gold and silver ornaments, and, so far 
as 1 could make out, chains hung about their ears and 
necks. They were dressed in cohnired coats, below 
which appeared white shirts and i)are legs encircled 
by anklets. The two elder children cried incessantly, 
as if they knew what awaited them, but the youngest 
smiled and looked about him. 

The music in the meantime drowned the screams 
of the small boys. Belkassim disaj^icarcd beneath 
the coverings, and one of the small boys was carried 
in. After a time he was brought out, fainting, and 
was taken to the cave ; the other boys followed in the 
same manner. 

During this ccremonv, which lasted at least 
twenty minutes, tlie biidc stood, closely veiled, by 
the carpet. Extending her riglit iT^nd, decked with 
gold and silver rings, she took some ](‘aves from a 
basin lield by a negress and strewed them over the 
(!ov(uing, and, wliilst the music played and the drums 
boomed, 1 saw the slender little arm (*ontinually 
moving to and fro sprinkling the “hernia’^ leaves 
above the boys and men. 

At last the boys were taken away, and tlie ear[)et, 
etc. removed. The maiden bride had fulfilled the 
first of her duties — she had blessed the ('ereraony. 
The children being now purified, in token thereof 
water-coolers were broken on the ground, I observed 
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also thtat dxopjied eggs and a great quantity of food 
were distributed to the assembled children. 

The scene 1 had just witnessed was so full of 
charm, and, abo\’c all, so impressive, that for a 
moment I was almost awed by its solemnity. 

At the end of the enclosure the crowd kept moving 
restlessly bac;kwards and forwards, endeavouring to 
see what was going on, for the bride was about to 
enter her house. 

Mohammed’s first wife, closely veiled, came for- 
ward, and, taking her rival by the hand, led her into 
their dwelling. On tlic other side of the bride 
walked the negress, who for the last time, after many 
years of loving care, dircetcal Inu' little Mena’s foot- 
.steps. On her head was held a little mirror, whilst 
she herself grasped with her right hand the hilt of a 
long, straight, double - edged sword, the point of 
which, carried foremost, was borne l)y a man. “ Be- 
ware ! Ill befall those who would injure this pure 
young woman ; the sword would avenge her ! ” 

Thus, to the screaming of the music, the young 
bride entered the gate. 

As soon as the door had swung-to on its creaking 
hinges, guns were discharged in every direction with 
a deafening noise, and 1 was compelled to abandon 
in haste ray exalted scat, for the smoke nearly choked 
me as the men .and boys fired wildly in fixjiit of the 
gate. 
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It was then past noon, and there ensued a pause 
in the festivities, the musicians requiring rest, being 
expected to play with renewed vigour in tlic 
evening. 

The numerous guests were fed in the dwellings 
and tents. Before the meal the people collected in 
groups under the trees, and friends and acquaintances 
conversed together. The Khalifa, who sat surrounded 
by the sheikhs of the villages, requested me to seat 
myself near him. 

Several of these men were known to me, and 1 
thanked them for their hospitality ; others invited me 
to their villages. 1 replied that time was short, and 
I must hasten over the mountains and on to Mcdinin 
on the plains ; so on this occasion they must excuse 
me, for I could not accept their invitation. 

“ But you have visited Judlig, Ben Aissa, Tujud, 
Zaraua, and many other villages in our land. You 
accepted the invitations of their sheikhs — wherefore, 
then, will you not also visit Beni Sultan ? ” said the 
sheikh of that village. “ Come to our ‘ Ksar,’ and if 
you will remain a long time you will be welcome.” 

I explained that I ha<l to go all the way to 
Medinin, where I was expected, but the sheikh 
would take no refusal, and the Khalifa put in his 
word, saying — 

“ You can ride to-morrow to Beni Sultan, and eat 
‘ kus-kus ’ there ; thence you can go on to Tujan, 
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sleep there, and next day ride straight to Me- 
dinin.” 

“ But 1 was informed at dabes tliat 1 could not 
ride a horse over the mountain on account of the 
road being rough and impracticable.” 

“ You shall have a mule wliich will carry you 
anywhere.” 

“ But my horse and my Spahi’s hors(!, what shall 
I do with them ? ” 

“ I will talvQ them to (tabes with greijtiugs from 
you,” said tlic Sheikh of Tiijan. “ 1 am just about 
to travel there to confer with tlui Khalifa, and so 
mu.st also the Sheikh of Beni Sultan.” 

“That is all very well, but 1 shall not see any- 
thing of yourseh'cs.” 

“ No, unfortunately we are compelled to be 
away, as the Khalifa has summoned us ; but the 
men in our villages will i<‘ceive you well, atid be 
pleased at your visit.” 

1 could but consent, and thank them for their 
invitation. 

The Sheikh of Beni Sultan was a. proud, generous 
man, who was said to be very wealthy. 

Tujan is under the Khalifa of (labes. This 
official had S(!ut his friend, the Khalifa of Ifadeij, 
a fine bull ami five yoats as an offci‘in<f tf)wards 

o O 

the feast. 

For an hour 1 sat in conversation with the men, 
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to whom I offered cigarettes, tlie old Khalifa having 
a positive weakness for these, to him rare, articles 
of commerce. 

After siiuntcJ'ing for some time amongst the 
. various groups to greet the people, 1 returned to 
my cave. It was quite dark ; I lit a couple of 
candles, and occupied my. self making notes of all 
I had seen and heard, Mansur, Amor, and several 
others sitting rouml me, and giving me. any (!X- 
planations 1 desired. Little Ali and his brother 
were my faithful interpreters, hut my work was 
often interrupted, so many came to .salute me, 
perhaps in hopes of being offered cigarettes ; and 
the room filled by degrees. 

At last meal-time approached, and they left 
me. 80 for once I ate all the good things in peace. 
Soup, ragout of fowl, roast kid, kus-kus, bread and 
honey, and dates. Only Man.sur icmiaitjed with 
me, and overwhelmed me with a.ssuranccs of his 
friendship, which I heartily returned. 

When I had eaten, I looked out info the court- 
yard. The great vaulted chamber o])positc was 
lighted, and was choke, full of men eating among.st 
the pillars. Deep .silence reigned, for it is not 
consider(!d c.orrcct to be noksy when eating. 

In the I'oom mi.vt my cave were Ali, I lamed, 
and inaTiy others, busy eating up the remains of 
my meal, and in the long cavern passage stood 
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our horses devouring their plentiful fodder. Under 
the palms, the olive trees, and beneath the tents, 
all were in full enjoyment of the wedding feast. 

J .stepped out and went up the hill, where the 
.stans twinkled above me, and all was still. 

Out of the eaves in the heart of the earth, 
streaming up from the courtyards on every side, 
I saw rays of light coming from the women’s dwell- 
ings, where they and the children also enjoyed the 
ban(juet. . 

It was nearly seven o’clock, and it would not 
be long ere the rejoicing.s recommenced in the en- 
closure before the gate with .song, music, and 
dancing. But the hour was also near when the 
bridegroom would present himself to his bride, 
accompanied only 1)y a few friends. 

As I stood, lost in thought, Ali came ha.stily 
and pulled at my burnous, whispering that the 
bridegroom had sent me a me.ssage by one of his 
friends, who was seeking me. 

As I returned to learn particulars, I met the 
me.ssenger. 

“ Mohammed asks if you will accompany him, 
Sidi. Will you ? And .shall I lead you ? ” 

I consented without hesitation, whereupon we, 
the rac.s.sengcr, Ali, and J, .started at once on our 
way in the dark, going through narrow lanes in 
the direction of the mountains. 
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All around was quiet, and became even more so 
as we put a distance between ourselves and tlie 
festivities. Suddenly a dog barked in the dark- 
ness ; we were probably in the neighbourhood of 
.a dwelling-place. Soon after, it ceased barking; 
we were beyond its domain. 

The messenger, who was one of the bridegroom’s 
intimate friends, took my hand and led me, as he 
perceived that I had some difficulty in finding 
secure footing, a)id my little Ali jvalked on the 
other side of me, clinging to a fold of my burnous. 

When we had proceeded thus some ten minutes, 
I made out some dark figures before me. These 
were the bridegroom and his friends. They were 
squatted on the ground, but rose when 1 approached. 

By the faint light of the stars 1 distinguished 
an average-sized man clothed in a red burnous, 
beneath which showed a white haik — could it be, 
perchance, my gift ? On his head he wore a red 
fez with a tassel. This was evidently the bride- 
groom. 

Addressing me he .said, “ If you will be my 
friend, as you have become that of my father and 
my brothers, I shall be grateful to you, and will 
beg of you to accimipany me shortly to my house.” 

I thanked him for his invitation, which I was 
delighted to accept. 

The bridegroom’s toilet was evidently only just 
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completed, for a young Jew was still present, whose 
father 1 had visited during my first visit to Iladeij. 
He was very busy arranging the folds of the bride- 
groom’s costume, having doubtless acted as his 
valet. 

We all sat down together. A pleasant scent 
of attar of rose was w'afted from the bridegi’oom’s 
clothing towards me, and he produced a little phial 
of this, and passed it to me to use from. When he 
stretched out his hand, I noticed that rings glittered 
on his fingers, and that he held a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, a luxury I was not accustomed to see 
hereabouts. 

“ Are you married ? ” he a.skcd me. 

I answered, “ Yes, surely.” 

“ How many Avives have you ? ” 

“ I have only one.” 

“ Only one ! ” 

1 explained that in our country we wine in the 
habit of having oidy one wife. It was forbidden 
to us to have several. Why, he could not compre- 
hend, and at that moment 1 did not think fit to 
explain. 

“ See, Moh.ammcd,” 1 said, “ I will confess to 
you that it is not g(jod to have only one wife, for 
a man is her slave. Two wives must doubtless be 
worse, for then there can be no peace ; but 1 tell 
you that, in my opinion, a man ought to have three 
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wives, ncitlier more nor less. With that number 
he can pit two against each other, and take refuge 
with the third ; l)ut in such case he must be careful 
to vary.” 

Mohammed understood my joke, and invited me 
at once to visit Iladeij next time he should marry. 

Lighting one of my cigarettes, 1 passed tliem 
round. When 1 was about to offer them to the Jew, 
little Ali hastily pulled my sleeve and whis])ercd, 
“You must not offer him any; hi* is a Jew.” I 
did so notwithstanding, and probably by this act 
fell low in Ali’s estimation, so innate is the con- 
tempt for the Jewish race — “Those dogs!” 

Afterwards 1 found it had been a great piece of 
stupidity on my part to have shown civility to the 
Jew. He misunderstood it, and became intrusive 
and impertinent, so that later in the (wening 1 had 
to set him ilown sharply, causing little Ali to laugh 
a laugh of superiority. 

Although much tcmj)ted, 1 did not try to con- 
verse with the bridegroom about his home life, 
knowiiiir that it would be considmed indelicate. Foi’ 
an Arab never asks even liis best friend after liis 
wife's health. The most he may say is, “How is it 
witli your liouse ? " 

When we had waited there for about an hour, 
a man came running in to say that it was time. 
We rose, and 1 was told that amongst good friends 
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it was always customary to carry the bridegroom 
part of the way to the bride’s apartment. So, lift- 
ing the heavy Mohammed, I carried him a few 
paces. He was evidently pleased at my doing him 
this friendly service, and, the form having been 
gone through, sprang (juickly down, and, taking 
me and one of his other friends each by a hand, 
began to run. Before us .sped a young man ; the 
rest followed. AVe wei'c l)reathless when we reached 
the caves. 

All was in order. A crowd of spectators began 
to gather immediately, and we .slipped in through 
the gates and down the passage, rapidly crossed 
into the fir.st court, thence through the under- 
ground pas.sage and out into the other court. This 
was half-dark, but from one of the caves shone a 
lifflit. Here we entered. The vaulted oblono room 
with its whitewashed walls was l)rilliantly lit up. 
At the far end a carpet hung right across the room, 
concealing .something on tlie ground ; in front was 
spread another (;arpet. Here Moliammed seated 
himself, facing the door. There was no other furni- 
ture visible. 

On the bridegroom’s left his friend took a seat, 
pointing to me to take my place on the right. 
There was not the .slightest sign on the features of 
the former expressive of any emotion, either of glad- 
ness or gravity. To the looker-on he appeared 
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merely phlegmatic, and sat, wrapped in his cloak, 
staring into vacancy. His friend, who was also 
clothed in red, sat, like himself, in silence. 

In the open doorway I saw the faces of Bel- 
kassim and Mansur, also some children, Jews, and 
the men who had followed us. No women were 
present. 

When we had been seated thus for a while, there 
appeared, from the part of tlic room divided from 
us by the hangings, a large dish of kus-kus and, 
soon after, a pitcher of water. Tlicsc were placed 
before Moliammcd, who took a mouthful of the 
food — the first meal prepared for him l)y his bride. 

We sat silent a moment longer, then Belkassim 
dismissed the spectators from the door, and I rose, 
shook hands with my friend the bridegroom, and 
left. In the doorway T looked back. There sat 
the bridegroom, dumb and stiff, but behind him 
I saw the carpet Iteing drawn a little aside, and in 
the dim light beyond it fancied I caught sight of 
a woman’s face. Whether it w'cre pretty, young, 
or smiling, I know not. 1 only know that it must 
have been the bride’s. 

In the open air the festival wais in full swing. 
Closely packed in front of the gate, and all along 
the approach, sat veiled w'onien. The banks and 
hollows were white with spectators. The negroes 
danced, played, and drummed. There a mulatto 
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sang a droll ballad ; here two men danced a stick 
dance, and so on. 

I had been rc(jnestcd to take my place amongst 
the bridegroom’s friends, who held themselves in a 
group apart, prepared to show him this last day’s 
homage. 

About an hour elapsed, then from the bridal 
eaA'e a niufHed gun-shot was heard ; it was scarcely 
noticeable, as the shrieking and booming of the 
music overpov/cred all sounds. Ali hastily handed 
me a gnu, which 1 discharged, and several shots 
were fired from our group. Every one of those 
present knew what this meant, and rejoiced, but 
none move so than the family of the Ijride. They, 
who liad waited an.xiously, were reassured, for she 
would not now, under cover of the silent dark 
night, and wrap])cd in a grey blanket, be hunted 
at a given word out of the village, and driven 
home to sorrowing and disgraced parents and 
i-elatives. 

The festival was not interrupted, but continued 
as before,. 

With the Khalifa by my side, and surrounded 
by his sons, the sheikhs, and the principal guests, I 
remained seated all the evening and far into the 
night, watching the entertainment, that in course 
of time became very monotonous. 

Now and again some men stepped forward. 
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either singly or two together. Over their shoulders 
hung red cloaks, and they posed in graceful atti- 
tudes, with their heads held high, one foot forward, 
and the left arm hidden beneath the burnous and 
•the red cloak, whilst the right hand was extended. 
On each side of them crouched a negro, with the 
flaps of his burnous spread out before him to catch 
the coins shortly to be thrown to him. Bound 
these figures danced other negroes, whilst the drums 
played. 

Now one of the red figures raised an arm and 
threw a coin into the negro’s lap, then again, slipping 
his hands into the folds over his breast, pulled out 
another coin. This went on incessantly, that all 
might witness how much money was distributed. 

First it was the turn of the representatives from 
Beni Sultan, then from Zaraua, Tamezred, or other 
villages, who in this way paid the tribute expected 
of them on such festive occasions for the benefit 
of the negro musicians. 

When at last the men ceased, and the chink of 
coin was no longer heard, one of the negroes ad- 
vanced towards the group of women, and, half- 
singing, half-declaiming, told them that the men 
of such and such villages had given so. much, at 
the same time praising not only their generosity, 
but also their other virtues. Now and then his 
song was interrupted by the “Yu, yu” of the women. 
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which this evening, owing to the number of voices, 
sounded quite imposing. When he concluded, the 
applause was deafening. 

Now and then a solo was sung, two or three 
voices joining in the chorus that followed, the singers 
sticking their noses as close together as they could 
dui'ing the performance. These songs are always 
sung in a nasal tone, without any modulation, and 
the time never varies. 



CHAPTER XI 


Over the Mountains and across the Plain 
FROM HaDEIJ to MeTAMER 

During the night most of the guests wended their 
way homewards, but a few still remained next 
morning ; some of whom desired to accompany me 
to Beni Sultan. 

The bridegroom was expected to emerge from 
his cave at any moment, so I lingered awhile, partly 
in hopes of bidding him farewell, iii\d also because 
I had been told he would be received with rejoic- 
ings, and would distribute sweetmeats amongst the 
village children. But the time fixed for my 
departure came, and I had to ride off without 
witnessing this concluding scene of the festival. 

Mansur s mule was brought me. The Khalifa him- 
self arranged my saddle and lengtliened the stirrups, 
thus showing me the final marks of courtesy. He 
then gave the guide liis instructions, and I took 
my leave with warm expressions of thanks to him 
and to his sons, and also to the assembled men. I 
rewarded little Ali for the services he had rendered 
me, bowed respectfully to the Khalifa, and rode oft‘ 
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with my heart full of gratitude towards him and 
his people for their great hospitality, and with the 
pleasant impression that my stay in the Matmata 
mountains had given me the opportunity of seeing 
manners and customs which, to my knowledge, no 
European had yet witnessed in these regions. I 
thankfully recognised my good fortune in having 
had the goodwill and assistance of the authorities ; 
and was, above all, grateful for the great hospitality 
of the people, from whom I had then just parted, 
and for theh friendship which I flattered myself 
I had gained. 

A mule saddle is very broad, and resembles 
somewhat a pack. Its peculiarity is that the 
stirrup-leathers are not secured to it. A leather 
strap with a stirrup hung at each end is slung over 
the saddle, so that, to mount, one must either vault 
into the saddle without setting foot in the stirrup 
or be lifted into it. To anyone accustomed to the 
ordinary English saddle it is an extremely un- 
comfortable seat, as it is necessary to bear equally 
on both stirrups, or one ri.sks losing one’s balance 
and falling off ; Imt I must say my mule proved 
to be altogetlier a suc(;ess on the diflicult mountain 
road. 

For nearly an hour we rode along the mountain 
top, whence we had a lovely view ; then we 
descended into a long valley in which were many 
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half-dead olive trees and green palms. Just as we 
began the descent, we met a couple of men on their 
way to Hadeij from Beni Sultan to complain to 
the Khalifa that their sheep had been stolen. 

In the valley was a deep, broad river bed, then 
dry, and the mountain sides were furrowed with deep 
watercourses leading thereto. In these furrows stood 
a number of palms surrounded by embankments. 

We halted in a lovely grove of olives, amongst 
which sprung a few palms. Her^ some of our 
guides awaited us. They had crossed the mountain 
by a shorter but precipitous path, whilst we had 
circled round by a less steep and fatiguing route. 

From an eminence some way down the valley 
we observed a village looking like an eagle’s nest. 
This was the ancient Beni Sultan, now deserted and 
in ruins, the present village lying on the incline on 
the farther side of the mountain. A few of the 
houses in this deserted village were excavated in the 
ground. 

We travelled directly across the valley, and by 
a very dangerous and slippery path reached the 
lowest point of the mountain ridge. P'rom thence 
we looked d<nvn on tlie valley on the other side. 
Facing us were the ruins of the old A'illage, stiiiiding 
picturesquely against the .sky. We rode down in a 
zigzag line past the farms and houses scattered on 
the mountain side ; the dwellings were crowded 
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with domestic animals, with men and women, and 
especially with children. 

Not till we reached the valley did we halt, close 
to the descent to a cluster of cave dwellings belong- 
ing to the Sheikh, in absence of whom I was most 
cordially received by one of his nearest relatives. 
The passage to the cave was not covered, and was 
cut into steps where it sloped down into the ground 
towards the gate. On one side of the wall by the 
steps was dug out a vaulted and somewhat decorated 
cave ; this was the guest-room where I dined. After- 
wards I visited the nearer of the Sheikh’s houses, 
with permission to examine them from top to 
bottom. 

In the main these dwellings were on the same 
plan as those of Hadeij, but 1 found several cisterns 
in both the farms and the ruins. Water flowed 
from the mountains into the.se through canals and 
primitive pipes. 

The caves were not all dug down and around a 
courtyard, l)ut were often high up on a perpen- 
dicular wall, and wore readied by steps. 

The women ofl'ere<l me dates and showed me 
their looms. 1 .saw wlicre they .slept, generall}' on 
benclies like low table.s, called by them “mokera.” 

In one of the undcrgi’ound vaults, to which the 
access was through a very heavy gate, was an oil- 
mill, and in another a granary. 
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After spending a couple of hours in the shelter 
of the caves, we again started riding through the 
valley in a southerly direction, and passing through 
large palm and olive groves. Nowhere in the 
mountains had I seen such rich vegetation. 

Close to the village were some ten women clad 
in dark blue, drawing water from one of the few 
wells on this mountain. Two large columns, formed 
of hewn palm stems, were inserted on either side of 
the well, so as to slope inwards. These supported 
another palm stem placed horizontally on the top of 
them ; this again sustained a wooden disk by means 
of which the water was liauled up. This system 
of drawing water is rather comical, for the women, 
instead of hauling up the bucket by moving their 
hands on the rope, seize the latter and take a (|uick 
run, the distance covered being c(|ual to the depth 
of the well. When they have thus drawn a pitchcr- 
ful of water they return to the well to take another 
run. 

We constantly passed spots in the valley planted 
more or less largely with olive trees, but some of 
tliese were in an nnhealtliy condition, showing grey 
or yellow instead of a deep fresh green. If rain 
were not soon to fall these would die, and it would 
be many years before others could be grown and 
bear fruit. 

It cut me to the heart to see all this wealth pn 
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the verge of destruction, and the more so when I 
learnt that the Khalifa owned many of the trees. 
Rain had fallen in many other districts, but none 
in this. 

Quitting the valley we turned to the right, and 
rode in a westerly direction amongst colossal cliffs 
and into a wild ravine, where we were surrounded 
to the north, west, and south by towering rock 
pinnacles. Only the very centre of this chasm was 
reached by the sun, which, hidden behind the 
mountain, streamed in glorious radiance through 
a rift in the wall of the cliff’. On either side of 
this rift, with the light jdaying on their roughly 
piled grey masses, were the two villages of Tujan, 
clinging to the precipitous sides like swallows’ nests 
to a wall. On one side, high up the mountain, I 
caught a glimpse of what appeared to be an eagle’s 
nest as the sunlight glanced on it. On inquiring 
what it was I received the reply that in old, very 
old, days the village people resided there, before 
they moved lower down the slope. 

When we arrived at a difficult pass, my guide, 
“ Erzib ben Ilamcd,” who had his home in the 
village, asked me. to dismount. iSo, leading our 
animals, we walked slowly up, our feet slipping, 
and the stones rattling down behind us. Beneath 
some olive trees we again mounted to make our 
entry. 
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We were now near enough to discern that the 
rift was a deep ravine ; on cither side was an 
irregular mass of dreary, grey houses piled one over 
the other, above which the nearly perpendicular 
cliffs rose steeply to almost the very top of 
the mountain, broken only in one place by a flat 
surface. On the side nearest to us stood the ruins 
of the village of bygone days, perched like a 
mediaeval castle on the summit of the cliff. 

I sat in silent contemplation qf this imposing 
sight, till interrupted by Hamed, the faithful 
Haincd, who came up dragging his horse behind 
him. lie told me to turn rouiul and look at the 
view of the Mediterranean. 

Great heavcjis ! how glorious was the sight 
when I raised myself and looked back. It was so 
beautiful that even Hamed and the Arabs w^crc 
awed by its splendour. 

Looking down directly over the slopes, the 
valley, and the mountains on cither side, we saw 
the blue sea far away beyond the plains. In the 
ev'ening light all the tints of blue, violet, brown, 
yellow, and green were softly blended and inter- 
mingled as into a veil whicli spread over tin* w'liole 
landscape, and imagination divined move than wais 
actually visible, thus adding to the ^^cination 
the scene. 

By the first house, the Sheikh’s, wc halted. 
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Some people came out, one of whom, I suppose, 
acted as his representative, since he invited me in ; 
but Hamed was already off his horse and had gone 
in to look at the quarters. He returned and 
announced that they were very bad, upon which I 
inquired whether notice had been given of my 
coming, and whether the Sheikh had not directed 
that I should be given decent accommodation. The 
spokesman insisted that there was no other room 
available. I suspecited this to be false, and ordered 
Hamed and Erzib to mount their horses at once, 
and we rode up a narrow lane and alighted outside 
Erzib’s dwelling, where he Inid already told me I 
should be welcome. I heard the man following us, 
and saw that a number of people had gradually 
assembled. 

Erzib’s dwelling lay high up on the side of the 
clift', but there were others that were higher still, 
and yet others below. In front of these dwellings 
ran a narrow path, that, starting from the highest 
farms, led in a zigzag course down to those below. 
The outside of the ]tath was on the edge of a steep 
declivity, down which all refuse was thrown, and 
was therefore dii ty ; looking, as did all the othei' 
banks whe)i seen from a distaiu'c, as though scored 
with black stripes. On the slo])e below us was a 
house with a courtyard between it and the cliff wall. 
This yard, in which a woman was working, was 
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completely open to view. Thence the ground fell 
gradually away till it ended in palm-grown gorges 
and valleys ; beyond these were low hills, then a 
plain, and, last of all, the sea. 

Below us, and a little to one side, was the 
principal edifice of the village — a little mosque, or 
Marabout’s tomb, outside which a crowd of men 
had gathered to perform their evening devotions. 
Kneeling almost simultaneously, they kissed tlie 
earth and rose again. A few of them presently dis- 
appeared through the open door of the Marabout’s 
tomb, but the remainder stayed outside. 

Looking upwards, the eyrie on the summit was 
visible above Erzilt’s house, that is, one could dis- 
cern it by stretching one’s neck. On the opposite 
side, at the end to the left, lay tlie other village. 

In the evening the women sallied forth in 
numbers to fetch water from the cisterns in the 
valley, and the village dogs barked, answering each 
other from every side. Below us, at the foot of the 
slope, a crowd of men gathered. I could hear their 
shouts and see their gesticulations, as, with extended 
arms, they pointed to one figure. Some of them 
turned and called up the bank to us, one of them 
being the man who had met me on the Sheikh’s behalf. 
They shouted that I should come down and live 
wherever I pleased with the other men, and when I 
replied that I was well installed, they informed Erzib 
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that fowls, eggs, and bread would shortly be sent, 
that the stranger guest might have a really good 
meal prepared for him. 

Through a very broad gateway I descended into 
a court. Opposite was a long house with its own 
entrance, to the right another resembling it ; and 
between the two was a passage leading to a third 
dwelling that was situated at the back. To the left 
was a wall. 

On the flat ^roof of the nearest of these houses 
stood some enormous rush-bins for corn, and in the 
courtyard was another. There also were two fire- 
places, one on either side, screened off with branches. 
Behind the screen to the left sat a woman laying 
small faggots on tlie fire to warm her hands, for it 
was cold since the sun had set. Some children 
came out of the door, but fled wdien they caught 
sight of me, wrapped as I was in the folds of Erzib’s 
burnous. From the door on the left peeped out an 
elderly and rather nice-looking woman. 

These two were Erzib’s wives : each had her own 
house ; the children belonged to the woman 1 saw 
seated by the hearth. 

Erzib told his wives to come forward. This 
they did quite naturally and willingly, retiring 
again after I had shaken hands with them. 

Soon after, I saw people arriving with screaming 
fowls and a basket of eggs and bread. Erzib at 
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once drew his knife and vanished with the hens — his 
intentions were easy to divine. 

In the meanwhile carpets liad l)een spread on 
the floor of the house, and a couch arranged for me. 
I lit a candle which had been placed in a small square 
recess in the wall. The room was very irregularly 
shaped. The floor was of beaten clay, and the walls 
not whitewashed. In the background a door led into 
another room containing a loom, and where gala 
dresses hung on a cord, and househqld goods on the 
wall. Through yet another door in the wall to the 
right was a room with a bed in it raised on four 
slight stumps : this was made of twigs, and had no 
coverings. 

This dwelling was inhal)ited by the younger wife 
and her children — two boys and a little girl. The 
wife was pretty and not old. 

In the house in the courtyard the elder wife 
resided. In this the anteroom was larger, and con- 
tained household goods and im])lements ; behind it 
was the sleeping apartment. 

A grown-up married son, then absent, occupied 
a house tucked away at the back, and designed on 
the same plan as the others. His wife was at home. 

Whilst the pile of wood burnt and crackled in 
the yard and the women were busy preparing food, 
I sat on a bank outside the house in company of my 
host and several other men. 
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The nioou had risen and shone clearly over 
mountain and vale. I could see down into a court- 
yard at the foot of the slope, where a fire burnt 
brightly on a hearth. Over it hung a cauldron 
watched by the housewife. She was young and 
pretty, and as she moved to and fro a couple of 
little children trotted after her. Now and then she 
stood still, shading her eyes with her hand, and 
gazing up in our direction ; possibly in the stillness 
of the night our voices reached lier, for it was not 
likely that she could sec us. By the hearth a white 
dog lay and growled, and when the woman paused 
and looked up he moved restlessly, for he also was 
watching the stranger. 

Erzib’s first wife came out and stood leaning 
against the doorway. She did not speak, but 
was evidently interested in our conversation. Her 
husband glanced at her and said abruptly — 

“ She has a great sorrow, and has grieved and 
wept for many years. Ali, her only son, who was 
in service at Gabes, was scut to prison, accused of 
having stolen money from the tradesman he served. 
But he was innocent — that we know ; he was a good 
boy, and his mother loved him. It is now four 
years and four months .since we heard from him, and 
eight months more must pass before we can have 
him home again.” 

“ Do you not even know if he lives ? ” 
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“ Yes, we have learnt through strangers that he 
is alive, and supposed to be imprisoned at Bona 
in Algeria.” 

The old woman drew herself along the wall till 
she was close to me when she heard of what we 
were talking. 

“ Are you from Bona ? ” she asked, whimpering. 

“ No," I replied, “ I come from a much more 
distant place, and have never been in Bona.” 

“ Ah ! then you do not know Ali,*’ she said, with 
a sob. 

“ No, poor woman,” 1 replied ; “ that I do not ; 
but now you will soon see your son alive. You 
have waited so long for him that the remaining 
time will soon pass ere he return to you and 
be happy with you again, for you love him. 
He will have thought so often of you, and he 
will be so good to you that both of you will 
rejoice.” 

“ Ah ! it was a great misfortune, for he was 
innocent — I am sure of that ; another must have 
been the culprit, for he was so young.” 

“ How old was he ? ” 

“That I do not remember.” 

“ Don’t you know what year he was born ? ” 

“ No, T cannot recollect ; we never know any- 
thing of that.” 

“ Don’t you know either, Erzib ? ” 
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“ No, Siili ; but it was before the strangers came 
to this country.” ^ 

The poor woman sobbed audibly, and Erzib 
pushed her inside the door that her weeping might 
not trouble me, saying, “ She is very unhappy, 
Sidi.” 

“ Oh yes, Erzib. AVould I were able to help you 
to get back your son sooner, or at least to procure 
you tidings of him. But this I can promise — I will 
speak to the KJialifa of Gfibcs on the subject, and, if 
possible, send you greeting from your son.” 

To my regret, however, 1 must confess that I 
was unable later to do anything for these poor folk. 
Whether the l)oy is still in prison I know not, and 
whether innocent or no, I know less. My sincere 
hope is that he may be worthy of his parents’ 
touching affection. 

The repast was now brought and set out in 
the house, on the clay floor, where I enjoyed it ; 
the father, surrounded by his children whom he 
caressed, sat aside with Hamcd and the younger 
wife. 

When 1 had finished, and Hamed and Erzib had 
also eaten, we remained seated. 1 talked with the 
wife .about her cliihlren. The eldest may have been 
about ten years old ; he was a lively boy, who 

' The Arabs in this country keep no account of tlicir age. The most 
they can remember is that they were born the year this or that hai)pcned. 
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nodded continually to me, and was indefatigable in 
showing me all the treasures of his home, from an 
old musket to his father’s agricultural implements. 
When 1 showed surprise at a very primitive and 
curious harrow used to break up the soil, his father 
gave it to me. 

Next in age to the boy was a very pretty little 
girl about six years old. Unfortunately she had 
lost one eye ; her father told me that it was in con- 
sequence of a severe attack of infliwnmation when 
she was quite little, and that the eye had fallen 
out of itself. Here in the south one meets with an 
alarming number of people who are blind or suffer- 
ing from eye eomjdaints. A doctor told me that 
many are born thus ; with others it is the result of 
dust, heat, and imcleauliness. 

The youngest child wiis a bright little fellow of 
two, who clung to his father, whose neck he clasped 
tightly in his arms. 

Feeling disposed to take a stroll before retiring 
to rest, I bade Erzib follow me. As we crossed the 
court, he inquired whether J would not like to see 
all the dwellings. Accordingly we went first to 
visit the elder lady. When we entered with a light 
we found her crouching in a corner, her face buried 
in her hands ; beside her lay a large dog which 
growled at me. 

Thence we went into the son’s house. Asleep 
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on the bed, quite dressed, — for the natives never 
undiess at night, — was a woman wrapped in blue 
elothiug ; she was evidently the son's wife. 

We walked on and u}) amongst other houses till 
we were nearly at the top of the village. Beneath, 
we saw the lights and fires in the courts, and heard 
the incessant barking of dogs. Shortly after, we 
climbed a difficult ascent just over the village, to a 
ledge or terrace of some width cut in the side of the 
cliff, which from thence rose, quite straight and 
steep, to the old deserted villiige that lay in dark- 
ness on the very summit. A(;cording to Erzib, we 
could not reach it from the side we were on. 

I contented myself with examining some real 
cliff caves, wliich 1 lit up by means of matches. 
They were excavatcfl from the terrace, and, accord- 
ing to tradition, had once l>een inhabited ; they were 
irregular in form, and not very large. 

After an hour’s enjoyment of tlie beautiful even- 
ing, we descended from this higli point. 

Wrapping myself in iny burnous I lay down on 
my coucli on the ground ; in the same room lay both 
Hamed and Erzil). In the side chamber, of which 
the door remained open, slept the children and their 
mother. Just as 1 was falling asleep a woman came 
and spread a covering over me ; it warmed me well, 
and I slept till daybreak, and was only once dis- 
turbed by a little kid coming in through the open 
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door Ipading from the courtyard and tripping over 
me. I heard then the children, who with their 
mother were sleeping in the next room, Hamed and 
Erzib moving on their beds, and, out of doors, the 
distant and continuous barking of dogs. T slept 
awain, and when I awoke saw that what had been 
spread over me was a brand new festal garment that 
evidently was considered none too good for the 
guest. 

From the doorway overlooking the courtyard 1 
saw through the gate and down into the valley, 
where grew a solitary palm, and at the same time 
liad a view of the flat roofs of several houses, and of 
the path where the horses and mules stood ready 
saddled. From a side chamber the head of a cow 
came peering in at the gate, and above the gateway 
a white dog lay on the wall watching me. 

I gave some money to the children, ate a couple 
of dates with a sup of water, and, having thanked 
the women for their hospitality, mounted, with 
Erzib in front and Hamed behind me. As we left, 
the women came out to thi-ow lefuse down the slope, 
and vanished again behind the wall. 

From the hearths rose a light blue smoke that 
was wafted over the valley beneath us. 

We had a view over the mountains of the valley, 
the plains, and the Mediterranean Sea, as we followed 
the route along the western declivity of the Mat- 
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mata range, which commands the low-lying land 
that extends right away to Trijioli. 

For a while we were accompanied by two women 
wIjo were on their way to the mountains. They 
tripped along beside our horses, and stared at me in 
astonishment through carelessly drawn veils. 

The mountain tops, Avherc lie the villages of 
tShenini and Sguimi, are a continuation of the 
southern range. As 1 was aw’ai'c that the inhabit- 
ants of these 'Villages were ab.sent sowing their 
crops, and liaviiig liecn told tlnit tlic dwellings were 
similar to those 1 had already seen, I decided not to 
vdsit them. AVe therefore left them on one side and 
rode down the mountain and acioss a small plain 
encircled by hills, lieliind which lie the great steppes. 
'J’owards the east this plain is bounded liy low hills, 
where water springs are found, and where we could 
descry herds graznig. It was here that, when pass- 
ing through a little thi('ket, we spied a covey of 
partridges running amongst the bushes. Krzib tried 
to fire at them from his hojse, but it would not 
stand long enough, and when he got off it was too 
late — the birds had flown. 

Before traversing the last of these hills, we 
halted and partook of dates, bread, and water, as 
many hours would elapse befoj-e we could arrive at 
any place of habitation. 

The ride on the mule had tired me, so 1 preceded 
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the others on foot, and reached the farther side of 
the acclivity. There lies an interminable flat plain 
stretching as far as the eye can reach from the east 
to tlici north-west ; whilst towards the south the 
mountains fade away in long undulations. In the 
midst of the plain 1 distinguished a hill, and on its 
summit what appeared to be a tower or fortress. 
This was the signal station near Metamcr. It corre- 
sponds to the one we saw near Gab('*s, and also to 
another farther south. , 

I wandered down the gentle slope, through 
bushes and among stones, and crossed the bed of the 
river, that, coming from the mountains, winds out 
into the plain. There were many paths, all leading 
in an easterly direction. 1 followed one of these, 
crossed yet another stony torrent bed, and continued 
steadily towards the cast, making the signal station 
my point of direction ; until, looking round, I dis- 
covered the two riders in their white burnouses far 
away towards the south. They beckoned to me, as 
we were compelled to make a detour to avoid a 
rough and uneven river bed. 

Joining once more my jiarty, we rode farther 
and farther over the plain, which becomes dismally 
desolate and monotonous ; with the exception of the 
hill and its signal station, nothing breaks the long 
line of the horizon. 

At last we viewed in the distance a couple of 
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palm trees, and concluded that the Ksar of Metamer 
was probably near them, but we could not see it at 

n 

all, as it lay in a hollow. 

For long, naught but these trees showed on the 
level liorizon. Then at last the tops of other palm 
trees appeared, and a little later some huts ; the 
number of these iiicieased, and proved to be the 
outskirts of the town. The huts — of straw and 
branches — were round, as a rule, with a pointed 
thatch. But it was easy to infer that the inhabit- 
ants were absent, as the network which usually 
encloses the verandah that runs round each hut had 
been removed, and only the centre of the huts re- 
mained, their thatched caves sticking out all round, 
so that they resembled thick mushrooms -on short 
stalks. 

As the day advanced, the heat became stifling, 
so that I took off my gaiters and l)arcd my legs. 
But after a couple of hours they were so scorched by 
the sun that, on arrival at Medinin, I had to ask a 
doctor to dress them for me, to ease the pain of the 
sun-scorch, and it was eight days before they re- 
covered. 



CHAPTER XII 

Metamek and Medinin 

Arriving at the palm grove in the hollow we had 
seen from the distance, we found that it lay by a 
river bed. The trees were not particularly well 
cared for, as could be seen at a glance ; they were 
far apart, and there were few ditches for ii'rigation. 

On a slope to the east of the valley and above 
it, there is a village of peculiar construction, with 
whitewaslied building^s that are dazzling in the sun- 
light. This is the “Ksar” Metamcr. The ground 
plan of the houses is oblong and rectangular, and 
their raised roofs arc vaulted. They lie lengthwise, 
as the houses do at liome in towms dating from the 
Middle Ages — the gable ends turning towards the 
streets. In general they arc erected round an open 
square. The fronts of those facing the plain are 
without any aperture, except some loop-holes here 
and there. In other words, every quarter, and 
also the town as a whole, forms a little fortress. 
This is the style of building adopted here in the 
plains ; it is, in fact, the same plan as that employed 
in cave cf^mstruction, but ii| tliis case carried out 
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aboveground ; since the natives have found it im- 
possible to reach the inaccessible mountain peaks, or 

o 

to dig down into the rocky ground^ The houses are 
v(!ry often seven storeys high. On cvciry storey there 
is a well-barred door to the inner gable. This is 
reached by steps or by stones projecting from the 
walls. The effect is most peculiar and picturesque. 
Each inhabitant carries in his hand a key that he 
takes with him everywhere. This loc.ks his rooms, 
which arc mostly used as corn stores. 

Not far from the “Ksar” are barracks for the 
little gari’ison, and shops that supply the needs of 
the soldiers, not only of the place, but also of those 
quartered in the neighbouring town of “JMedinin.” 
I did not wish to visit the camp just then, so dis- 
mounted outside an Arab dwelling, and was invited 
to enter and partake of stewed kid. 

After a hurried visit to the town, and having 
taken leave of Erzib, who desired to ride a long way 
towards his home that evening, 1 procured a new 
guide and rode eastwards over the plain, so as to 
arrive before nightfall at the Ksar of Medinin. As 
we approached its neighbourhood we turned into the 
highroad from Gabes. 

Before us and to our left lay the “Ksar” of 
Medinin, illuminated by the evening sun. The ends 
of the houses wci'c turned outwards, producing the 
effect of a circular wall scalloped at the top. Above 
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these vaulted gable ends I caught a glimpse of 
higher buildings, and amongst them, in the centre 
of fhe town, a large square block. This was the 
Kasba. Through a narrow opening in the row of 
houses I saw the inner gable ends of dwellings, 
and doors disposed one above the other, the whole 
calling to mind the pictures one sees of Mexican 
“ pueblos.” 

Parts lay in deep shadow, parts l)liriding white 
in the sunshine. These lights and shadows were 
mingled in such dazzling contrast that the eye could 
scarcely discriminate what it beheld. 

We rode along the exterior wall till we came to 
some palms ; farther on grew others. These planta- 
tions arc to the south of the Ksar and l)ctwccn it 
and tl)C European quarter, which showed up gradu- 
ally oil the right, and consisted of barracks for the 
cavalry and infantry, quarters for the officers, and 
those occupied by the “Bureau de Rciiseignement.” 
The soldiers woi'k amongst the palms, and have 
ciKjloscd a plot of ground as a garden. In the beds 
I saw tender young green plants sprouting, which 
proved to be cress. In the open square in front of 
headquarters, and before the other houses, holes 
were being dug for plants by soldiers in light linen 
clothing. 

In the future the whole military quarter will be 
surrounded by a beautiful palm grove, affording 
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shade to the dwellings now completely exposed" to 
the glare of the sun. 

I rode up to licadquarters — a large buildirig — 
where the flag was hoisted lialf-mast high on account 
of the deatli of Marshal MacMahon. 

Lieutenant Henry, who was at the Bureau, came 
out to welcome me. He told me that I was expected, 
and added that I should meet the officers of the 
4th Lirrht Brigade, whom I had known well at 
Gabes, they liaving arrived to relieve the southern 
station. I was quickly conducted to real bachelor’s 
quarters, consisting of a couple t)f rooms. All over 
tlic walls hung wea})ons and cui'iosities collected in 
these regions. The furniture, though camp-like, was 
very comfortable. At last 1 was able to indulge in 
the luxury of a bath and change. 

In the meantime Hamcd arrived to say farewcdl. 
He wished to ride back to Metanier on his donkey 
and iiccorapany Erzib as far as Tiijan, whence he 
hoped to take the donkey back to Hadeij, and return 
later to Gabes. 

When I was dressed I called on the Coramander- 
in-Chief of the district, Commandant Billet, a young 
man, who invited me to be his guest. 

When I told him that T was most anxious to 
meet some Tuai'cg if possible, he replied, to my 
great joy, that by riding some thirty -two miles 
farther south I should probably have my wish 
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gratified, as a telegram had just arrived from the 
signal station that two of tliese men had come to 
Tattrtn, the most southerly station, to purchase corn. 

Whether they might not have again left he did 
not know, but at any rate there was a chance for mo. 
Relays of horses and an escort should be at my 
disposal whenever I desired them ; but he hoped I 
would stay over the morrow, that 1 might meet the 
officers. 

The garrison at this military jjost consists of a 
company of infantiy, a squadron of cavalry, and a 
small detachment of artillery. Tlie soldiers arc 
lodged in large airy l)ariacks, and the officers have 
comfortable quarters in new buildings. 

There arc no women within the camp, therefore 
all domestic service is performed by soldiers, who 
act as cooks and chambermaids. The officers form 
themselves into committees for the control of supplies, 
and at their table one dines remarkably well, as I 
had occasion to verify that same evening. 

Lieutenant Henry introduced me to his mess. 
There 1 met most of the messmates of Gab(''s, and 
we renewed acquaintance to the clink of glasses. 

After dinnci' we adjourned to the military club, 
where we met all the officers of the garrison, both 
young and old. 

Next morning Lieutenant Hciiry accompanied me 
to the Ksar. AVc first ascended the minaret, from 
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which we had a beautiful view over the town and 
plain. Then we visited the various groups of houses, 
with their vaulted gables and remarkable steps to 
tlie upper storeys. These steps were merely stones 
projecting here and there from the wall for the 
convenience of those who wished to climb up; 



MEDININ. 


Several of the gi()U{).s of houses clustered so closely 
together, aud leant so much the one upon the other 
in endless confusion, tluit it was extremely difficult 
to find one's way through tiie hihyrinth. 

By a narrow opening, so low that we had to pass 
through with bowed heads, we arrived in a court- 
yard, cineiging thence by a larger opening like a 
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gateway, built as a defence. Through loop-holes in 
the sides, a severe fire might be kept up on an 
attacking enemy. 

In a few of the outer walls overlooking the plain 
I noticed the same loop-holes ; but defence is sup- 
posed to be maintained from the roofs, or rather 
from the central building. 

It surprised me not to see more men about ; but 
my cicerone explained that nearly all the inhabitnnts 
had sallied out on the 20th of this month, and had 
gone towards Moktar and the Tripolitan frontier 
nearest the sea, to follow their agricultural pursuits. 

There they live in tents — first to sow, later to 
watch their fields, and finally to gather the harvest ; 
not returning until the month of June the following 
year. Then they Ining home tlie harvest, and store 
the products in the Ksaj*, wliich tlius bec'omes what 
it is intended for — a great foi-tified granaiy. 

At the time of my visit, there remained in the 
Ksar only about a (‘ouple of liumlred men, who were 
merely left to guard the houses. 

The place looks (juite diflerent in tbe montli of 
July, when some one thousand five liundred or two 
thousand men arrive and pit(‘h their tents al>ove the 
Ksar ; they depart again in ()(dober, after tliey have 
stored the l)arley, wheat, maize, “sorghum,” beans, 
and millet. 

The inhabitants l)elong to the Berber tril)e of 
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“Tuasin,” and number some fifty thousand sotils, 
dwellers in the Ksar and on the plain. They possess 
at least the same number of camels, a coupfe of 
thousand asses and twenty thousand sheep, from 
wliich it may be gathered that the greater portion 
are nomads, rather than dwellers in tlie oasis. In 
fact, they care little for their plantations. 

In the groves near the Ksar grow palm, olive, 
and fig trees, also a few pomegranates, peaches, and 
apricots ; but they are ill tended, and produce but 
poor crops. 

The mode of life of the inhabitants and their 
perpetual feuds with the tribes on their frontier 
have caused them to develop into a brave and 
warlike people. Every man owns a firearm, which 
he does not hesitate to use on the slightest pretext. 
If liai’dly pushed, he flies to his fortress with all his 
possessions and cattle — there he is in .safety. 

It is natural that the Turks in Tri2)oli should 
regard with mistrust the French occupation of 
Tunisia, which they have never con.sented to recog- 
nise ; and on that account have never been disposed 
to have the frontier defined. To this day it remains 
undetermined, perpetual frontier conflicts being the 
result ; for the ti'ibes on either side still look on 
the country, as they have always done, as their own 
to dispose of according to their will and pleasure ; 
and, as hitherto, prefer to .settle disputes in their 
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own way. But the French occupation of Metamer, 
Medinin, and Tatuin has been of no small service 
in bringing about peace and quiet in these regions. 

The northern side of the frontier is especially 
desert and barren, consisting only of interminable 
sandhills destitute of vegetation. South of this arc 
far-stretching steppes, seldom trodden by human 
foot, and over which a deathlike silence reigns. No 
paths are traced through these deserts to guide 
the lonely traveller who may venture to penetrate 
them. Even the natives fear to enter a territoiy 
where any man they may meet must be regarded 
as an enemy. 

To the south the steppes form a junction with 
the Matmata mountains, and arc frequented only 
by the Tripolitan tribe of Nuail and the Tunisian 
Urghamma. These alone, therefore, would be capable 
of defining the boundary of tliis desert region, as 
their wanderings have made them well acquainted 
with its limits. 

The Urghamma tribe — from which this continent 
apparently takes its name — the “Auriglia” of the 
ancients having become Africa — numbers some 
thirty thousand souls. At one time they mustered 
some four or five thousand soJdieis, and were 
exempted by the Bey from payment of taxes, 
as they had bound themselves to defend the 
frontier. 
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The fact was, that they would not pay taxes. 
They took advantage of their peculiar position to 
make armed forays to rob and plunder far and wide ; 
and gloiied in deeds of bloodshed, engraving a mark 
on their guns for each man they slew, (luns covered 
from stock to muzzle with sucli mai-ks are still to 
be met with. 

With the advent of the French, circumstances 
altered, and now, thanks to the supei'VLsion of the 
military authorities, the Urghamma behave more 
like peaceful nomad.s. 

Everywhere in the plains of Southern Tunisia 1 
found remains of ancient towers — now lying in 
ruins, since the need for them no longer exi.sts, 
but wliere formerly the nomads sought refuge when 
they were pursued. The decay of these tow'crs 
proves tliat the Fi'cnch have known how to establish 
quiet and order in the countiy. 

According to inquiries whicli 1 made in the 
south, the Urghamma arc divided into the following 
groups : — 

The Khezur and the Mehabcn in and around 
Medinin. 

The Accara on the coast. 

The Tuasin on the plains. 

The Uderrna on the mountain slopes and on the 
plains. 

The Jclidat people the eastern mountain.s. 
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*The Duiri are found in the mountains and on 
the high tablelands. 

We visited the Jews in their own quaitcr, and 
conversed with a couple of women, who, with their 
children, lived in a little hut stuck away in a 
corner of a yard. One of the women was a sooth- 
sayer, and showed us a book with closely written 
leaves, evidently the source of her cunning. 

In a large ojien square on the outskirts of the 
Ksar stood a liut, occupied by a f^imily of whom 
only the women and children wore at home. We 
entered. It was dirty and comfortless, containing 
no furniture, not even the indispensable “senduk.”’ 
The hut was built of slender branches wattled 
togcthci', and in many places was covered with old 
rags to keep out rain. 'I'lic form was circular with 
a high-pointed roof, evidently cariying out the idea 
of a tent. Tlie fireplace was outside. 

In the evening, after a jovial dinner with Com- 
mandant Billet, at which most of the ofticers were 
present. Lieutenants Adam, Cotnriei-, and Druot 
started southw.ards with a conqjauy of Ze])h_)'rs, to 
return in two night marches to 'ratuin, a distance of 
thirty-two miles. 'J’hey invited me to lireaklast with 
them next day at Bir el Ahmei". The. bugles rang, 
and the sections tramped off as we saiil an reroir. 

The water in Mediuin is very unwholesome, and 
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requires to be distilled before it is fit to drink'; a 
huge distilling apparatus has therefore been erected ; 
this has a number of taps, whence the distilled water 
flows drop by drop. A sentinel watches it, that the 
precious liquor may not be wasted. 

Not far from this is the post office, which is also 
the telegraph office for private telegrams, the helio- 
graph being used for military purposes. 

Night and day, watch is kept on the tops of the 
mountains and^ far out on the plains to the north- 
west, that the flash coimection between Gabes, 
Medinin, and Tatuin may be constantly maintained. 
It is expedient that a strict watch be kept, for 
frequently in the middle of the night a summons 
is Hashed, and there must be no delay in replying ; 
Commandant Billet not being a man to be trifled 
with on matters connected with tlie service. 

He rides long distances on horseback to insjjcct 
the various southern posts and to see that all is 
well ; and many a night has the startled guard seen 
him nrriA'c, liaving ridden over tin; mountains in 
pitch darkness to make a visit of ins])ection. He 
is nl»i(jiiitous, and <»f an astounding energy, only 
allowing himself foiii' hours for J'cst, then mounts 
his horse once more, oi' goes to work at his writing- 
table. 

As an example of the Commandant’s iron will, 
one of the doctors told me that some months ago 
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he*was attacked by fever, just at the time that the 
General arrived to make an inspection. Notwith- 
standing the fact that his temperature was at 104 " 
Fahrenheit, Commandant Billet left his bed and 
accompanied his superior officer on horseback round 
all the outposts. When he returned his temperature 
was still 104 °. 

On his spirited horse he has covered prodigious 
tracts of country in the south, often under very 
trying conditions. Lately he rode over eighty miles 
on a mountain track in five-and-twenty hours ; not 
being met by the persons he expected, he took a 
couple of hours rest beside his horse, lying lightly 
clad in the cold night air, and then resumed his 
journey. 

Ho told me him.sclf of a ratlier amusing adven- 
ture. On a ])itch-dark night lie was riding home 
to Mediiiin from Bir el Ahmer. When he had ridden 
so long that he l)elicved he must be near home, his 
horse became restive and left the path. After some 
time had elapsed, to his great delight he rode against 
a telegraph post, for he kiu'.w that by keeping along 
the telegra])h line be should find his way home. 
But, alas! when morning broke he was back again 
at Bir el Ahmer, whence he had started ; to the great 
astonishment of the soldiers, who evidently thought 
he had returned to take them by surprise : he then 
rode home. 
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As in Algeria, the army in Tunisia lias literally 
paved the way to civilisation by making roads across 
the mountains and over the plains. 

But their work is far from confined to this alone ; 
they plant trees and dig w^ells, and are soon followed 
l)y telegraphic and postal officials, but above all by 
the schoolmaster. Where the soldier has cut a way, 
the schoolmaster can begin his work. If we call to 
mind my little Ali we can best understand and value 
his labours. 

I called on the postmaster and the schoolmaster 
of Mcdinin at the officers’ (*lub. They were energetic*, 
young men whose work goes hand in hand with that 
of tile soldiers. There also I met the interpreter, 
a jierfect gentleman who spoke faultless French. A 
tattooed mark on his forehead alone betrayed his 
oi’igin ; he was a IMohammedan and a married man. 
Besides himself, only one other of the offic-ters in 
Medinin, a captain of cavalry, was married : he lived 
with his wife within the Ksar. 



CHAPTER XTTT 

Southwards over the Plain to Tatuin 

It was early iiioiiiiiig on tlic 28th ()(itol)er ; the sun 
was just rising, the horses were ready, and I swung 
myself into the saddle to start on a day’s march of a 
little over thirty-two miles. Commandant Billet and 
Lieutenant Henry ac(iompanied me part of the way, 
then bade me farewell and galloped off* in a different 
direction ; the gallant cliief intending to join that 
morning one of his comi)anics then on the road to 
the north. 

The sun rose above the plain, and lit up the moun- 
tains which encircle it to the eastward like an outlying 
wall, and, beginning in the north, stietch along to 

the south as far as the eve (^an reach. In front of 

•/ 

us rode a Spahi from the Bur(\au in his light blue 
burnous, and behind, wrap[)ed in his cilmson cloak, 
paced the troo])er furnished by the Spahi regiment. 

Theirs are beautiful uniforms, but should he 
seen in brilliant sunshine and with Afi-ie-a’s golden 
sands as a background. T have seen these uniforms 
in the streets of Paris in dull weather, and they wei e 
disappointing. 
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We had ridden long at foot’s pace, and it was 
time to push on. “ Forward, forward ” I shouted to 
our leader, after taking off my burnous and laying 
it before me on my saddle. My handsome brown 
horse broke into a gallop. The trooper in front of 
me rose in his saddle and stood in his stirrups, as 
his horse “threw his head and his tail to the winds 
and let his legs dance like drumsticks,” as my friend 
the “ Jsegermester ” at home used to say. The red 
Spahi followed^ My horse was eager to join the 
others in front of him, but I held him in. 

After a good long gallop we slackened again to 
a foot’s pace, and I ejaculated, “ He pulls like the 
deuce ! ” 

“ Oh, sir, he thought a marc was leading.” 

“ Nonsense ; can't he tell tlie difference ? ” 

“ No, sir ; tlie Ai'abs always ride mares, therefore 
stallions, when they see the l)road back of an Arab 
saddle, conclude that it is on a marc.” 

I observed here some of the small round mounds 
I had seen elsewhere, and which may be either 
graves or the remains of vanished dwellings. 

A couple of hours later we descrietl, beyond the 
mountains, a white spot on the horizon. This is a 
Marabout tomb on the plain — not far from the well 
of “ Bir cl Ahmcr.” 

The sun was very hot, but, rain having recently 
fallen, the earth smelt fresh and plcixsant. 
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At long intervals we saw here and there people 
at work, for the tribes had scattered in every direc- 
tion to sow and plough. There, where at other 
seasons flocks of antelopes are wont to gladden the 
sportsman who roves over the barren plains, are now 
gathered little bands of men and women to till the 
ground rendered moist and fertile by Allah ; and 
the smoke from their encampments may be seen 
rising from all points of the compass. 

From the Marabout’s tomb the ground falls away 
a little towards the south, and on the level, not far 
ahead, we saw the square- walled enclosure of the 
well with in one corner an old, low, squat tower, 
against wliieli was propped a house. 

Soon we distinguished the little tentes d’abri 
pitched in straight lines, and, moving amongst them, 
the soldiers. 

We reached the well, Jiaving covered the twelve 
miles in two hours and a half, and I found a fresh 
horse and new escort awaiting me. 

The company had arriAnul during the night. Tlie 
men had slept and cooked their food. Lieutenant 
Adam and tin; regimen tid doctor, M. Cultin, had 
ridden out to shoot on the neighboming mountains, 
so I went in quest of Lieutenants Coturier and 
Druot, who greeted me with “Bon jour, camarade.” 

Whilst the horses were unsaddled, fed, and 
watered, and the cook busied himself preparing 
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brcakfiist at a fire in an angle of the wall, I was 
refreshed with a glass of wine. 

The officers’ camp beds and canteens were con- 
veyed into a cool room in the house, and the tables 
and chairs were arranged in tlie shade outside. 

The walls of the fort, or rather the caravansarai, 
are so low that one (-an see over them when seated 
within the couityard. It is not gariisoned, and is 
inhabited only by an old Arab, who strolled about 
in an enormous stiaw hat. He liad barley to sell to 
those who I’equired it, and presided with much pride 
over a large register, in which tlie “ Chefs de Detach- 
ments” have to note the nu ml )crs encamped at the 
well. Morefwcr, it is his duty to take (tare that the 
well is not damaged or niisu.sed by the Arabs wh(» 
wander over the plain, and who, under ceitain con- 
ditions, are allowed access to the enclosure. His 
straw hat interested me greatly, and with some little 
difficulty 1 suexteeded in jaircliasing it from him. 

Lieutenant Coturi(!r and T took a walk on the 
plain. Just outside tlie fort weie some miserable 
huts built of branches and straw, where we saw an 
aiK-icnt crone, proltably the wife, of the old Arab, 
fussing about her Imarth. Near the huts were three 
two-wheeled ciarts all ready laden and with the 
horses in the shafts. In the shade beneath them 
some Europeans and Arabs lay and dozed, whilst 
the horses and mules closed their eyes and slept in 
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th*eir harness, the flies buzzing about them in the 
intense heat. 

’Farther on, we found on the plain two women 
and a man busy ploughing. To two of the idoughs 
wei’c yoked camels, and to the third a mule. 

Botli tlio women’ were very lightly clad on ac- 
count of the heat. The younger was exquisite in 
her gi'ace as she paced, goad in hand, behind the 
2)lough, and by the movements of her arms revealed 
her perfectly formed figure. Fronj afai‘ we could 
see her bracelets and anklets glittering in the sun. 

We stood and watched them awhile until, say- 
ing “ Ell route, mon ami,” my friend took my arm 
and we sauntered on over the heated plain, where 
through refraction, distant objects, even though small, 
apjieared to be in constant leajiing movement. 

We turned towards the blue mountains, in hopes 
of catching sight of the siiortsmen, for breakfast time 
drew near, but no one was in sight; so we strolled 
back to the fort, and lying on the camp beds dozed 
the time away. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock before we heard the 
riders ariive. Lieutenant Adam had shot some 
partridges, and the doctor a hare, which hung fiom 
their saddles. 

In the meantime breakfast had been jjrejjared, 
and the table was laden with good things. 

Before we sat down, the (.loetor examined a 
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number of sick men, of whom some hobbled up 
unassisted ; others were carried on their comrades’ 
backs. Not a few were really unfit to march, but 
many were shamming. 

The African Light Brigade — the Zephyrs — is 
composed of men who, through mis(!onduct and 
frequent punishment, are removed from their regi- 
ments in France to serve the remainder of their 
time in Africa. 

The heterogeneous troops that form the Foreign 
Legion can, to a certain extent, be moulded into a 
united body, iml)ued with a strong esprit de corps — 
thanks partly to stern discipline, and also to the fact 
of the Legion being aware that it has burnt its ships ; 
but the case of tlie Light Brigade is quite different. 

The men enter it on account of offences com- 
mitted in other localities, but they retain theii’ evil 
propensities, and indeed it would not be easy for 
them to improve while forced to associate with so 
many bad characters of every variety : fear alone 
keeps them straight. 

It is true that a “ Zephyr,” if he conduct himself 
well for a certain length of time, may be sent home 
to his division, but this rarely occurs. In fact, he 
may even be promoted in the Zephyr Brigade itself, 
but this is yet more rare. 

A French officer told me that the difference 
between a soldier of the Legion and a Zephyr was. 
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thbt a Legionary, even though he were a thief, 
would be forced to cease from being one, but a 
Zcifliyr, if he were not a thief, would certainly 
learn to be one. 

In old days the Zephyrs fought well in many 
a close action, and their behaviour in time of war 
has often been brilliant, but in time of peace they 
are of little worth. 

It follows that the commanding officers must be 
of the best — for it is sharp work^ for the chiefs. 
For that matter all the officers in Algeria and 
Tunisia are especially scdectcd. Many lieutenants 
have year after year sought in vain to be sent on 
service with the troops in Africa, whilst others 
speedily obtain this privilege. Every year’s service 
there counts as double, both as regards pension 
and decorations. 

I have seen lieutenants wearing the Legion of 
Honour solely because they had had sufficient 
length of service in Africa, whilst a young chef 
de hataillon, newly arrived from France where 
he had served during all the earlier portion of 
his career, had earned no decoration. 

Indeed, it is really surprising that an officer who 
serves in Algiers or Oran should thereby gain so 
many advantages over another who is stationed in 
a little provincial town in France. As regards 
Tunisia it is intelligible, many parts of the country 
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being unhealthy, and the heat ruining the nerves 
and being the cause of mental strain : but in Algiers 
— a bit of Paris ! 

My new escort, sent from Tatuin, was ready, and 
the hot midday hours being past 1 said farewell 
until the morrow. 

There still remained between four and five 
miles to cover, and we might not loiter on the 
way ; so we pressed on, alternately walking and 
cantering, keeping close to the mountains on our 
light. 

Half-way between Tatuin and Bir el Ahmer we 
passed some soldiers who were busy digging a well. 
They had pitched a little tent, and provisions and 
water were sent them occasionally. Raising them- 
selves from their work they saluted us as we 
passed. 

Presently mountains appeared in tlie south and 
south-east, and on the summit of one on our front 
we distinguished the signal station of Tatuin. At 
the foot of tliis mountain we passed some palm 
trees, and then turned into the valley. This is 
full of palms, and on the southern side lay a little 
Ksar, similar to those with which we had already 
made acfiuaintance at Metaraer and Medinin. 

At a little distance, but nearer the oasis and on 
the slope, stand the military buildings. 

As we rode towards the Bureau we met a 
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coii^le of natives. “ Are the Tuareg still here ? ” 
I asked. 

No, they have probably left ; they came to buy 
corn, but there was none to be had, so they went 
away.” 

Just as the sun set I dismounted, and saluted a 
group of officers who awaited me. 

The whitewashed walls of the two rooms into 
which I was shown were hung round with weapons, 
implements of the chase, and ethnographical objects 
collected from the Tuareg. It was a typical lieu- 
tenant’s quarter ; the owner was in Fiance on leave, 
and in his absence his comrades had placed his 
rooms at my disposal. 

Captain Beranger, who was to be relieved the 
day but one following, invited me to dine at the 
little mess where the infantry officers, the post- 
master of the town — young Cavaignac, a descendant 
of the celebrated general — and an ollieer of engineers 
were to dine. 

After dinner we spent our evening with other 

officers at the casino. There 1 mot Ben dad, an 

old native lieutenant of Spahis, with a handsome, 

Arab face, and • wearing the Cross of the Legion 

of Honour on his breast. He promised me a good 

horse for the morrow when I took my way to 

Duirat, the southernmost village of Tunisia. I 

met also the interpreter and the lieutenant of the 
16 
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mountains ; behind these we were to find Duirat, 
but to reach it wo had to go round the mountain 
we saw to the south. 

When, later, we approached this mountain, we 
found the ground completely covered with every 
kind and shape of rocks and stones ; never have I 
seen elsewhere such a rocky w'aste. 

We wheeled round outside this beautiful rocky 
region, picking our way very carefully lest our 
horses’ legs should be injured. On the steep 
.slope, broken rocks of every size were tightly 
packed together, and, at the very top, great 
beetling crags seemed prepared to plunge down 
the precipice. 

On the southern side of this stony waste, and 
standing away from the rocky range, were a few 
tall cones of truncated form. To make a short 
cut I rode between them and the mountain itself, 
but had to proceed very cautiously, as the ground 
was terribly rough. 

The sun was frightfully hot ; not a breath of wind 
stirred as we plodded along, my 8pahis chanting now 
and then a monotonous song. Beyond us, the plain 
appeared to quiver in the glare of the sun, reflected 
from a bright, white, gleaming surface, which last 
appeared to be a lake, but was only a “ shott,” 
where the water that had flowed from the heights 
during the rainy season rose in vapour. 
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I could not conceive whence came the sound that 
during some few minutes had reached my ear. I 
looted for a cause, hut my eyes detected nothing. 

At last 1 saw, far away in the shade under the 
overhanging clifts of an isolated peak, some dull, 
dark spots and dots, and amongst them made out 
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the indistinct outline of a female figure — evidently 
a shepherdess with her goats. As we approached, 
her song rose and fell clear and ringing in the pure 
air. 

We now entered the valley, and turned in a 
north-westerly direction. Before us lay Duirat, a 
grey mountain, shaped like a sugar-loaf. 

At first it was impossible to distinguish any 
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dwellings, but after we had crossed the valley and 
the bed of a stream, and had reached rising ground, 
we made out clearly an old castle on the summit. 
Below it, at difl’erent heights along the path that 
wound upwards, we saw housc.s, ainl in one place, 
amongst or behind these, we caught a glimpse of 
dark cavities, which proved to be entrances to caves 
in the mountain side. These caves consist of several 
vaulted chambers, access to which is through a small 
doorway. The ^actual chambers resemble in every 
respect tho.se of the Matmata. As a rule, they do 
not suffice for the requirements of a family ; an 
ordinary house with a Hat roof is therefore built 
in front of them on the terraced cliff. Through 
the house a passage leads straight into the cave, 
so that anyone outside (tan .see right through the 
house, over the little courtyard, and into the door- 
way of the cave. 

There are doors to mo.st of the dwellings, but, 
as these cannot be constructed of palmwood, the 
materials have to be lirought from a great distance ; 
a costly undertaking, and the cause of many 
poor wretches living doorlcss and exposed to the 
elements. 

1 went in to sec the Khalifa, an exceptionally 
clever and amiable man, to whom 1 brought greet- 
ings from Drummond Ilay, who had visited him 
during his tour. 
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As I had no interpreter with me, our conversation 
was limited. I managed to make out his replies to 
my'ciuestions, but it took time. 

The breakfast J had broiiglit with me J ate in 
company with Uie Klialifa, the Sheikh, and another 
man. The preserved meats and the delicate bread 
especially delighted them. In return they offered 
me kus-kus, eggs, and black bread. 

The Khalifa and the Sheikh wi'ote their names in 
Arabic in my sketch-book, that I might carry away 
a memento of them ; in i-cturn I presented them 
with my visiting-card, which was put away with 
great care to be exhibited to future travellers. 

1 inquired about llamed-ben-Amar s relatives, 
but at the time none were at home. 

On the whole I saw very few people at Duirat. 
The inhabitants were probably away, occupied in 
agriculture, as was the case in otlici' villages. 

The Khalifa spoke much of Drummond TTay, who 
had evidently made an ineffaceable impres.sion on 
him. From him 1 learnt that the latter had scaled 
the mountain, visited a spring in the valley, and 
had afterwards galloped to Shenini, a village oil the 
summit of a nei^hbourinii mountain. 

I am convinced that tin; secret of the success of 
the English Representative amongst the southern 
tribes — for it was not the first time 1 had heard his 
name mentioned in these parts — originates as much 
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from his having inherited his father’s remarkable 
insight into the manner of thought of the Moslem, 
as from the fact that he speaks Arabic like a 
native. Again, he has inherited his father’s strong, 
fearless nature, and lastly — he is anJEnglishman. 

It was near noon, but I had not time to wait till 
later, so in the intense heat, and guided by a young 
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Arab, T claniberetl up to the old and now forsaken 
town on the top of the mountain. 

Tlie walls, built of large slabs mingled with 
smaller stones, completely enclose tlie town on 
every side, and stand from seven to nine feet 
high, rendering it absolutely inaccessible to an 
enemy. 

The interior can only be penetrated by climbing 
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a “covered way which, ascending higher and higher, 
leads to a passage so low and narrow that one must 
crefep in on all fours. Then on till, with many turn- 
ings through bewildering chambers and passages, the 
uppermost houses are reached, and thence the streets, 
which arc no wider than a man’s breadth. 

Now all lies in ruins, and one can climb over 
the crumbling walls and up on to the few flat 
roofs which still hold together, but are dangerous 
footing. 

h^’om tlie roofs I could see over mountain and 
vale to the plain, and tlie blue peaks on the 
southern hoiizon. 

Looking far down the precipice at my feet, I 
saw, through the spreading smoke that floated 
upwards from the fires on tl\oir hearths, the 
women moving in the (ionrts of their dwellings. 
Now and then the muffled sound of their voices 
reached me. A man’s voice shouting, however, 
sounded almost as if elo.se to my car. It must 
have been an echo which was the cause* of my 
hearing it so distinctly. 

How wearisome life must have been in this 
little town, so near the sky. To the women 
especially, who had to fetch water daily from 
the valley, it must have been very hard. One 
can but admire the folk who endured existence 
in such a spot. The very difficulties of their 
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mode of life made their bodies supple, thSir 
minds keen and vigorous. 

Sliding down through the dark passages * wo 
emerged once more on the cliff. 

By tlirowing hack the upper part of my body, 
and seeking foothold with my legs, wliilst 1 
supported myself by my arms, I sueeeeded in 
reaching without mishap the uppermost tier of 
buildings. Here stands the moscpic, a picturesque 
little building, in the courtyard of which is a 
minaret. 

I began to make a sketch of this. My guide 
was down on me in a moment. A two-frane piece 
did its work, and we went within. 

The surrounding wall formed a low arcade. I 
scanned the view over this down to the slope below ; 
investigated everything, and found a cistern in 
the middle of the courtyard. Pulling at a cord 
attached to the cistern, I discovered that to the 
end of it was fastened a drinking-cup, made of 
the horn of a rnouflon. Whilst examining tins 1 
heard a loud yell behind me, and saw an old man 
come up out of a cave, shouting and shaking his 
fist at me. ]\ly guide went to meet him, evidently 
intending to try and pacify him, but the old fellow 
persisted in .screaming and threatening. Again 1 
put my hand in my pocket, with as good a result 
as before. 
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The Khalifa and the Sheikh awaited me in their 
dwelling, and after a little conversation with them, 
and* a stroll in their company through the lanes, 
and to visit some of the dwellings, I ordered the 
horses to he saddled. 

As 1 set foot in the stiri'up, the Khalifa came 
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forward with a moufloii horn, which he begged 
me to accept. It was the saine, that 1 had seen 
in the mos(ju('. My guide had evidently told 
tales out of school. 

When wc held descended into the valley 1 
tuj’iied and looked iij). Near the Khalifa’s hous(i 
stood sonic white burnous-clad figures. 1 waved 
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a farewell, and saw a couple of arms flourished *in 
reply. 

So, by the same path, we rode back to Tatuiii. 
The goats on the mountains were now grazing 
amongst the rocks. 

My horse was fidgety, and tlie flies worrying 
him made him constantly toss his head. I was 
careless, and he struck me a blow on the right 
hand, causing it to swell, and compelling me to 
carry it in a sling ; and thus 1 had to ride for 
several days. 

After riding hard for full five hours, we reached 
Tatuin a little before sunset. Lieutenant Adam 
had arrived there with his company, and a great 
surprise also awaited me. 
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The Tuareg 

I DISMOUNTED iit the office of the Intelligence 
Department. In the archway a number of burnou.<9- 
clad men waited to be admitted into the office, 
where the interpreter, M. Grosset - Grange, and 
Lieutenant Dorian were at work. 

My eyes roved over the crowd of waiting men, 
who hailed from far and near. They were fine 
types, all wrapped in white or grey cloaks. Then 
I started, for on the stone bench sat — yes, by 
Jove ! — two stalwart figures, with black kerchiefs 
wound round about their faces, so that only their 
fine eyes were visible, most of the nose and a 
little of the forehead being covered. Th(?ir light 
brown complexions surprised me. 

Below their white garments appeared bare legs 
and sandalled feet, and, if 1 am not mistaken, they 
wore light blue trousers. A tuft of black hair 
protruded above the dark head - covering. Tlicy 
were evidently Tuareg. 

Lieutenant Donau came out to receive me. 
Pointing to the two men, I ejaculated, “ Tuareg ? ” 

253 
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“ Yes, certainly,” he said with a smile. 

I seated myself on a bench opposite to them, 
while Donau fetched the interpreter, so that "be- 






Hr: 
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tween them they miglit iuterrogate tlic Tuareg. 
At first I could not realise that 1 indeed sat 
peacefully face to face with the dreaded sons of 
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tHfe desert, and that I should have the luck to 
take liome for our National Museum their costume 
and* equipment. It seemed too good to be true. 

“ Do you think I shall be able to buy their 
clothes ? ” I asked the interpreter. 

“ It will be very difficult to manage,” he re- 
plied. “ The Tuareg are suspicious, and will not 
understand that anyone would sooner buy their 
old rags than fine clothes, such as you wear. 
Besides, similar costumes are not to be Inid here, 
and they will not like to return home in ordinary 
Arab dress.” 

“ Very well, tell them I am a stranger from 
a distant country, who has come here to see 
whether my people may not be of the same origin 
as theirs. Tell them I should be glad if I could 
take their costume with me to show to my country- 
men. I will piiy for them more tlian their value, 
or, if they will not take money for them, I will 
undertake to scud them corn by caravan from 
Gabes, for 1 know that they have been unable to 
buy any here.” 

The interpreter then began the lengthy and 
tough transaction. 

It then transpired that one of the two, Akhemed- 
uld-Bai, spoke ' Arabic, but not so his compatriot, 
Mohammed - ben - Mohammed. The conversation 
therefore took time. 
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First I addressed the interpreter in French, he 
then translated what I had said into Arabic for 
Akhcmed, who again repeated it in the Berber 
language to Mohammed. 

After the matter had been thoroughly discussed 
by the pair, the reply was returned in the same way. 

They informed us that they belonged to the 
“Foghass” section of the Azgu tribe of Tuareg. 
But though the name of Akhemed - uld - Bai had 
the true Tuareg ring, as much could hardly be 
said for his companion’s patronymic. Their proper 
home was on tlie farther side of Rhadames. 

When they learnt that I was anxious to become 
tlie possessor of their property, both of them stared 
at me long and fixedly, after which they consulted 
together for a while. Then Akhemed began to 
divest himself of his white “ Tuat ” burnous, for 
whicli we bargained. As I gave him what he ’•fc 
asked, his other garments soon followe<l, and bit 
l»y bit he stripped liimself, until lie was actually 
clothed in nothing but a scanty shii't, or under- 
tunic, and the black veil, of which the lower part 
concealed his mouth. 

A Tuareg never exposes his mouth before others 
so lon<i as he can avoid doing so; it would be a 
breach of propriety. 

But in the presence of foreigners they had 
evidently less regard for decorum than they would 
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ha^^e had before their own people. Now and then 
Akheined, as he talked, dragged the kerchief away 
froifl the lower part of his face, and I saw the hand- 
some well-formed beardless mouth and white teeth. 
Whether he were shaved I know not ; but it is said 
that the Tuareg do not care for beards, and there- 
fore shave. 

When he rose to take off his clothes, his fine 
muscular form towered above all those present ; a 
truly herculean specimen, he was some six feet high, 
sparely ])ut splendidly built. 

His costume was as follows : — 

A shirt-like under-tunic (akhebail), above it a 
grey patterned tunic with short white sleeves that 
came from the Sudan (taiden). 

Trousers, which were wide at the top and 
narrow below ; they reached half-way down the calf 
(kortebba). 

Sandals (ghetinien) of tooled leather, with 
crossed latcliets that passed between the toes and 
fastened round the ankle. 

A long, narrow black veil, used to enwrap the 
head. This veil is furnished in two places with a 
broad flap ; one serx es to cover the forehead, the 
other the lower part of the face. TJie crown of the 
head is left bare, and shows above the veil a black 
tuft of hair (tadilmus). Outside the veil a long- 
piece of white material is rolled turban-wise, but so 

17 
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arranged that the veil shows both above and beneSth 
it (ash shash). 

Over this caress is worn an ordinary light Wrap, 
a “haik ” from Tuat (kheiki). 

The costume was completed by three square 
amulet cases (tira) made of tin, and apparently 
fashioned out of old sardine boxes. They hung by 
leathern strings on the man’s breast and outside his 
clothes. 

Supposing tliat these cases contained inscriptions 
in the Berber language, I was very anxious to get 
possession of them. But all my endeavours in this 
respect were unsucce.ssfu]. Akhcmed would not 
part with them. lie declared that to him they 
were worth more than the value of a camel. He 
had bought them from a Maiubout, they protected 
him from danger and misfortune, and since he had 
posses.sed them no ill had befallen him. 

“ Then sell me the cord and tlic cases and keep 
your amulet.” 

For a high ])i iee he agreed to this, but 1 could 
not get permission to see the contents. Next morn- 
ing he brought and handed over to me an unsoldered 
case. 

When there was no more to be bought from 
this man, I turned to his companion. 

His costume differed little from the other, so I 
did not trouble about it, but on the wrist of his 
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left hand was an embroidered leather ring, and the 
same liand grasped the hilt of a dagger (tilek). 

The Tuareg always (;arry one of these in the 
left sleeve, so disposed that the point is turned up 
the sleeve, whilst the sheath lies along under the 
forearm, and is secured by a sewn band which is 
slipped over the wrist. The handle of the dagger 
is cross-shaped and bound with brass wire. The 
dagger is therefore, very evidently and literally, 
handy. ^ 

I bought it and a large leathej' bag (agherid), 
made apparently of antelope, or gazelle hide. 
Through holes on the edges of the Itag were drawn 
leather thongs, which again weie made fast with a 
very peculiar iron lock. This is the only lockfast 
receptacle owned b}' the Tuareg, for tlu'.y rarely 
possess even Ji chest (seinluk), us do tlie Arabs. 

Of other weapons they had none, thougli the 
Tuareg generally cany spears, l)iit rarely swords, 
bows and arrows, oi* shields. 

Next 1 l)onglit one of theii* liglit smart saddles 
for riding the dromedary (niehari). Tlie saddle has 
a broad cantle at the back, and tliat in front, thougli 
narrower, is also high and terminates in a cross. 

The cross is often found in Tuareg ornami'nts, 
and, as I sliow l)y an illustration in my book called 
Algiers and tlie Sahara, is supposed to be a relic of 
the time when this people were Clnistians and 
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inhabited the more northern regions whence they 
were driven by the Arabs. 

All the wearing apparel that I purchased was, 
according to the vendors’ account, manufactured by 
Tuaresi or brought from the Sudan. 

The price of each article was named in piastres, 
and the interpreter having added up the total, I paid 
in francs, without the Tuareg overlooking the 
account, their trust in the interpreter being so 
entire. A sign of their t;onfideuce in the French. 

M. Gros, set - Grange told me that these two 
Tuareg examined all that was novel to them just 
like children. I’hat when they entered his room 
they at first stood dunifoundcred, then touched and 
examined everything. The system by which the 
window was closed and bolted was carefully in- 
vestigated, and ])leascd them much. The handle of 
the bolt chanced to be dccorattul with the representa- 
tion of a man’s head, and the Tuareg naively asked, 
“ Is that your father ? ” 

Commandant liillet told me many amusing 
anecdotes of these children of nature, who are so 
sober and abstemious in their daily life, and who 
can subsist for days in the desert almost without 
food. 

Once a “Targui” (the singular of Tuareg) 
happened to come to him at one of the stations. 
“ Are you hungry ? ” asked the commandant. 
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Yes, it was long since he had tasted food ; so an 
enormous (Quantity was set before him, enough to 
have satisfied six or seven ordinary folk. When lie 
had eonsuined all this he went to se(i a eaptain, by 
whom he was as generously treated. One might 
have supposed that lie would then be satisfied; but 
no, half an hour later the insatiable son of the 
desert called on a third official, and again complained 
bitterly of liunger, and was fed with a couple of 
dishes of ‘‘ kus-kus.'’ 

It is inconceivable how any one man could 
swallow so niiich food, liut prolialily it had never 
before fallen to his lot to fully satisfy liis appetite. 

Apparently the Tuareg are at present anxious to 
keep on friendly tci-rns with the Fn'nch. On several 
occasions small caravans have travelled as far as the 
southern stations of Tunisia, most of them certainly 
with a view to trade, cnfiti, it is always a move 
in the right direction, which, prudently encouraged, 
may lead fiirther. 

It would l)c to the signal advaiitaoe of the 
French that the old caravan road to the Sahara 
should be reopened, so that ti’affic fiom Rliadames 
could proceed direct to Cabc'S or ^other towns of 
Tunisia, instead of, as now, rid Ti‘i])oli. The chief 
impediment at present lies in the fact that the 
caravans, not being permitted to carry slaves, are 
not profitable. The baskets, leather goods, weapons, 
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etc., which the last caravans brought with them— 
though ill small quantities — were disposed of with 
ditticiilty in Tatuin and Mcdiiiiii, which wilPnot 
tend to induce them to make another trial. 

No; that traffitt through the Saliara may be 
remunerative', slavery is essential. In fact, so long 
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as slavery (‘.ontiniics to (lourisli in Ti'ipob, so long 
will the stream e)f trade How that way. 

Neither does slavery a]q)eai* so terrible at close 
c|uarters as it does when read of in heartrending 
romances in the style of Ihirle Tonis Cahin, The 
ti'uth is, that slaves are well treated everywhei'e in 
the Tiast, so W('ll tliat (‘a^cii if given their freedom, 
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as* they were by decree in Tunisia, they, as a rule, 
remain in their master’s house. 

’The transport ac.ross tlic desert is, indeed, full of 
horrors, but when once arrived at their destination 
the slaves do not suffer from want — (|uite otherwise. 

Amouf^st the caravans that e-anie to Tatuin in 
1893 was one in charge of two nephews of Aissa, 
the Tuareg Sheikh who rules over the tribe of 
“ Imaughasat.” ^ 

The elder of these, named Uan Titi, brought a 
letter to the officer in command of the military 
station at Tatuin, in which he reclaimed several 
camels and a negress robbed from the I’uareg by 
the tribe of Uderma. 

As it was politic to show a friendly disposition, 
the camels were forthcoming at once, though they 
were probably bought ; but it was otherwise with 
regard to the negress, who was a cause of great 
perplexity. 

According to law, every slave is fret; who sets 
foot oil territory under French control, consequently 
nothing could be done. 

That the Tuareg were afraid of again coming 
to blows wdtb the ti'ibe of Uderma, is evident from 
the fact that the Tuareg Sheikh had written to the 
Khalifa of Duirat to beg him to take (;aie that the 

’ Correa] loiRleiice in the Paris ncwsj)ai)or, the Journal dcs Dehats of 5th 
September 
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emissaries went no farther north than Tatuin, and 
luid also taken the precaution of ascertaining whether 
absolute peace prevailed in Udernia. 

Uan Titi spoke of the latest Fieneli explorers, 
Foureau ami Mery, who travelled last winter in the 
Sahara, lie had conducted the first named, who, 
however, had not leached Rhadames. Mery had 
spent some time with the Azgu tribe from whom 
the Imaughasat had then separated themselves. 
They now camp together and arc fairly united 
under their Sheikh Aissa, hut they still have some 
“duars” near “ Rliat.” * 

According to Uan Titi’s account, the highroads 
in the Sahara pass Fezzan, Rliadames, and Tuat. 
That by Rhadam('*s may be (x>nside7ed the most 
important. 

The Tuareg, amongst whom perfect peace reigns 
at present, come to Rhadames fi-om the southern 
regions to escort the caravans and to supply camels 
for hire. 

It is rare, however, for them to go farther than 
Tripoli or than Southern Tunisia. 

Tlie Turks in Tripoli refuse, of course, to acknow- 
ledge French l ule in Tunisia ; and as the people of 
Rhadamt^s are mainly Rerhers under Turkish ad- 
ministration, these do all in their power to destroy 
the little trade there is with the French territories of 
Ifuirat, Tatuin, Medinin, and beyond them to Gabfe. 
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* For the moment the Tuareg place, no obstacles 
in the way of persons who venture to travel from 
the*Duirat mountains through the desert to Rha- 
damt^s ; so the route is open, but no one who is 
supposed to have the slightest lelations with the 
Freneli is allowed to enter the oasis. 

The traveller who desires to visit this town, which 
in the time of the Romans had constant intercourse 
with the coast, must start from Tripoli ; if he has 
letters of recommendjition from the authorities there, 
he is sure to be admitted ; tlie jourhey on camel 
back is wearisome and even distressing through the 
heat and lack of water, but of danger tlicre is none — 
for the present — tlu'. Tuai-c'g not l)eing camped by 
the roads in any apprecialde numbers. 

The French authorities have done all they could 
to establish peaceful relations with Rhadames and 
to explore the southern frontier. Oliicers have 
reconnoitcred the country from the southern moun- 
tains to far into the d(5.sert. Commandant Billet in 
person has ridden through the mountains as far as 
the Tunisian frontier. On one of tlicse cx])editions 
he visited the ruins of a vei}’ ancient village in the 
mountains, known as “ Ksar Lbii,” wliicli lies eighty 
miles south of Tatuin. 

• An interpreter wlio spoke Arabic like a native, 
and who was, further, a Mohammedan, was sent to 
the desert not long since to endeavour to penetrate 
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as far as Rhaclam(^s. His mission failed entirely. 
He was rol)l)ed, imprisoned in Rhadanu'fs, and sent 
to Tripoli, from whence, after much ditlicult negotia- 
tion, his I'clease was obtaimal. 

West of the Matinata mountains and south of 
the belt of shotts is a steppe where are found a 
number of small w’ells, but south again of this and 
as far as Rhadamcs is an almost waterless desert, 
barren and waste and very dangerous to cross. A 
few earlier travellers may possibly have passed 

4 . 

through it, but in March and February of tin's year 
the desert was traversed by two French officers, 
under such marvellous conditions that T cannot 
refrain from giving an account of their journey, 
exactly as 1 heard it related by Major Gausset in 
Gabels. 

Lieutenant Dumas of the Spahis (now cai>tain of 
the 6th C’has.seuis at Oran), and Jjieutcnant Caze- 
ruajou of the Engineers, both courageous and 
determined men, who feared neither exposure to the 
elements nor the .suft'erings of hunger and tliirst, 
determined on trying to make their way secretly 
from Nafta, by the shott and through the <lesert, to 
Rhadamcs. Well aware that a request for permis- 
.sion to travel during the difficulties in connection 
with the frontier would be refused by their superiors, 
they only asked for leave to take a trip to Algiers. 
This was granted without suspicion being aroused, 
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and, accompanied hy a guide, they disappeared in tlie 
desert, both in Arab dress and mounted on camels. 

“After a dangerous and fatiguing ride they drew 
near to Rhadamevs, and were already rejoicing over 
the happy termination of their journey ; but no 
sooner had they reached the gates than they were 
driven off like dogs, their lives were menaced, and 
they were compelled to retreat. 

Their coming had l)ccn announced by some 
Marabout whose kul>l)a they liad passed shortly 
before arriving at the town. 

There was nothing to ])e done but to return as 
quickly as possible, which they did ; Imt as they 
thought it jiossible that they might be pursued 
and attacked on their homeward way, they took 
another route, where water was very scarce, and with 
which none of them were acquainted. 

After incredible exertions and having suffered 
much from hungoi- and thirst — they were reduc.ed at 
the last to a little chocolate with which to allay the 
pangs of hunger — they suc(ie(‘d(‘d in reaching home. 

Their journey was, of course, to a great extent a 
failure, but they had recon noitc'red an unknown 
country and proved themselves to be a couple of 
exceptionally energetic, biave men. They resumed 
their duty in silence, but a rumour of their exploit 
leaked out and reached the ear of the General. lie 
demanded an explanation, witli the result that 
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they received a slight official reprimand — soon 
shaken off. 

Since Duveyricr undertook his memorable 
journey, of wliich tlie brilliant results arc related in 
his book, Les Touarcf/s ihi Nord, no one probably 
has dedicated him.self so entirely to a desert life as 
Cornitz, a young Swiss, of whom the officers in the 
south spoke in the highest terms. 

This man, who appears to be a thinker and 
philosopher of no mean order, came for the first 
time to Southern Timi.sia .some years ago, in order 
to .study the mode of life and ojiinions of the 
Bedouins. He was so cluirmed witli their nomad 
existence that he returned every year for three 
years. lie dressed as they did, and lived amongst 
them in the desert, and, under equal conditions, 
shared in the joys and sorrows of their tent life, 
their hunts and their boundless horizon. But the 
time came when even this did not satisfy him, so he 
pureha.sed palm tiees, a hou.se and a held, and 
settled down in the town of Duz to the west of the 
Matmata and south of the .shotts. 

To enable him to take long journeys to the south, 
he bought two “ meliai i ” (ehameaux coui’curs) and 
practi.sed the difficult art of riding them. After- 
eight days’ hard exertion he (;ould i-idc as well as any 
“ Targui.” 

lie then travelled with his fiocks, or alone, in the 
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sSuth as far as Rhadamds, but neither was he able 
to aain admittance to that town. Wldle on this 
joiAney he completed the French map. 

Each year, after a visit home, he returned. The 
last time, in May ] 893, that he travelled home he 
passed through Gabes, where he was struck down 
with fever and was very ill. The French officers 
begged him to go into the military hospital, but he 
declined their offers and started for the north. 
During my stay in the south 1 was told that he had 
written to one of the Khalifas that he would soon 
return to visit his herds, left in charge of an Arab, 
and to agcain resume his life in the desert. 

“ II est un peu original, mais tres intelligent,” 
the officers at Gab(% said of him. 

In truth, there are many who are attracted by 
the free life that is led under tents, where no one 
need fear tioubling his neighboui', since space is 
unlimited. 

If one place is unpleasing, you move to another 
— laying your tents on camels and vaulting into the 
saddle, you drive your flocks and herds onwards, 
ever onwards, for the horizon has no limit. 

Whilst dwelling on the men who rove in the 
alluring, mysterious desert, which has engulfed so 
many in its deadly embrace, my thoughts turn to an 
evening at Gabes, when, after my return from the 
south i sat in the guest-room of the “ Hotel do 
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rOasis” and refreshed myself after my exhaustifig 
lide. 

The landlord, M. Saissy, a man of about Iffty, 
was setting in order the tables, after the guests, who 
were mostly otiieers, had left. I was the only one 
who remained and trihed with a cigar and a glass 
of beer to pass away the time before retiring to bed. 

I was absorbed in thought and long remained so 
— so long, indeed, that M. Saissy prol)ably c-oneduded 
it was time to turn in, for he approached me and 
began a conversation by way of rousing me from 
my reverie, with, “ Have you laid a pleasant journey, 
.sir?” 

I replied in the athnnative, and gave him a 
sketch of my travels and dcscribe<l the Matmata 
mountains — not a little vain, I confess, of my 
expedition. “ Have you ever been there?” 1 asked 
in conclusion. 

No, I have not,” he rcjdied. “ 1 came here .some 
vears a^o with the regiment which 1 followed as 
sutler, and, as the officers could not find a [dac.e 
where tluiy could dine, they propos^^d that I should 
cater for them. This my wife Jind I agiecd to do. 
By degrees we o]-gani.sed this hotel, but to make it 
])ay we have to be careful, and we cannot leave it ; 
sin<;e our arrival at Cabes 1 have positively only 
been twice ab.sent.” 

Good heavens ! thought 1, how dull never to 
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h^e a change and look about one a bit ; but 1 said, 
You ought some day to go south ; it would interest 
you* for instance, to meet the Tuareg of the west at 
Tatuin. I had the luck to be there just wljen two 
arrived, whose ecj^uipmeiits I bought/' 

‘‘Ah, those may l)e the same that 1 once saw.” 

“ Indeed, and when ? ” 

“Ah, yes — it was a long time ago; I was quite 
young then, and tlie love of tiavel drew me away 
from home. I do not remember how it came about, 
but eventiuilly T started with two companions to 
shoot ostricdies in the Sahara — in those days it was 
not so difficult to penetrate there. We hunted with 
the Tuareg.” 

“ Did you venture far ? ” 

“ Yes, 1 do not exactly know how far, but 
certainly to the other side of Tiiat. The natives 
were a peaceful people, and we were never at enmity 
with them. Our himting was successful, and we 
made money for our employe]*. 

“Once I was on the point of going there again 
with Dr. Nachtigall, but something intervened, ai]d 
to my bitter regret 1 could not leave — for 1 have 
always had a longing for that sort of life. It was 
very differejit from slaving as we do now, my wife 
and 1 ; for it is not easy to please everyone — no, 
indeed ! But to return to those days. You see, I 
have been acquainted with many of the well-known 
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travellers. Most of them behave badly — for they 
do not respect the natives. Some rely on fbree — 
which is a mistake — it is always best to be unarmed. 
If ever I should venture there airain, I would take a 
stick in my hand and naught else. 

“ Miss Tinn^ I knew well. She would not listen 
to good advice and was murdered. Good heavens ! 
she needed only to ask the chief of the Tuareg for a 
safe conduct and all would have been well, but she 
would not wait till the matter could be arranged, 
believing that she could safely penetrate farther with 
the protection she had. 

“ No — believe me ; it is easy enough to push 
one’s way forward, but one must avoid ofiending the 
natives, 

“There was another traveller wdio deserved to 
liave been .slain also — but c.scapcd. He simply stole 
cattle when he required them.” 

Wc coiiver.sed long, and* 1 gathered much in- 
formation with many interesting details, as old 
recollections were recounted by him as they came 
back to his mind. 

Sais.sy’s wife joined us, and wc sat together and 
discussed a glass of wine. Sai.s.sy promised me then 
to note down his recollections, which are to be 
forwarded to me, and I hope to be able to publish 
them later ; for the pre,sent 1 confiiie myself to what 
1 have already mentioned. 
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• On my referring to the great desire 1 had to visit 
Rhadam^s some future year — “ Take me witli you,” 
bur^t from M. Saissy. “ I am in earnest; pay me only 
sufficient to enable my wife to live in comfort in my 
absence, and 1 will accompany you. You may be 
assured that I should be of use to you.” 

“From Tripoli ?” I asked. 

“ Of course from Tripoli.” 

“Nous verrons, M. Saissy.” And so we went 
to bed. 

When I left, a coiqde of days later, Saissy came 
to me and gave me his portrait, saying — 

“ You will let me know wlieii you hav(‘ (iome to 
a decision.” 



CTIAPTEU XVI 


r>A(*K TO Tunis 

In tlic course of tlie iiioht u telegnim arrived, order- 
ing Dr. Cultin to return witli me next day to 
Medinin, as his colleague had been suddenly seized 
with fever and was very ill. 

We were a little late in starting, and the sun was 
scorching hot. Followed by our two Spahis and a 
led horse, wliich bore iny ])urchases from the Tuareg, 
we hurried homewards. 

After a halt near Bir el Ahmer, whei’c we break- 
fasted, and where a fresh horse ji waited me, our j)i'o- 
gress was rapid. 

But it was after nightfall when we reached 
jMedinin. Outside the camp we met the lieutenant 
of the Spahis, who said that the doctoi- was worse, 
and was about to l)e sent in a carriage to Gal)es. 

Dr. Cultin hurried away to his sick comrade, and’ 
1 dismounted at the quarters of the commandant, 
who came galloping i]i to recteive me, and invited me 
to a splendid dinner with some of the officers. 

I need s(*urcely mention that I expressed my 
thanks in the warmest terms for the brilliant recep- 
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ti(3n I had received, and for my memorable trip to 
the southernmost military stations. 

i was offered a horse for an expedition to Zarsis 
and the island of Jerba, but had to decline with 
many thanks, as my time was limited. 

After a comfortable breakfast with the infantry 
officers, I bade my friends farewell l)cfore the com- 
mandant’s house, and, waving my hat in a final 
salute, rode off to Gabes. 

Commandant Billet accompanied me nearly as 
far as Metamer, where we parted. 

“ Should you ever go to Rhadames by way of 
Tripoli and return by this route, you would be 
heartily welcome, and this would certainly be your 
best way home,” .said the commandant. 

I replied that should the journey ever be at- 
tempted by me, Medinin would liave a great attrac- 
tion for me, and thanked him heartily for all his 
kindness. 

Then I rode with my Spain towards the camp at 
Metamer, where the lieutenant on guard came out 
and invited me in. 

After a short halt, I continued in a north-westerly 
direction along the foot of the mountain of the 
signal station, and thence by a hilly country north ; 
the Matmata mountains lying to the west of us, and 
the plain to the east. 

On both the plain and the hills I saw ruined 
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Roman remains. We also passed a spot where a fSw 
soldiers were encamped for the purpose of digging a 
well, and as we ascended a hill saw a vehicle dbme 
swinging towards us. Before it rode a red Spain, 
behind it another. The (carriage was a heavy box 
on four wheels, and had an awning over it ; it was 
di'awn by four mules, and two soldiers acted as 
postillions. From within peeped a woman’s face. It 
was a captain’s wife who had taken advantage of 
the opportunit}^ of going vid Medinin to visit her 
husband at Zarsis — the carriage being on its way 
to fetch the sick doctor. 

It was nearly sunset, and I urged on my horse to 
avoid arriving late at the little caravansarai where 
we were to spend the night. 

Soon it became so dark that the horses stumbled 
on the rough road, and we had to sl.acken to a 
walk. For a long time we .saw nothing but each 
other’s dim figures and heard only the tramp of our 
hoi'ses. 

At last, at the village of Aram, lights shone 
and dogs barked as we passed amongst its 
palms. 

After riding in the still night about an hour 
longer, we again heard dogs barking and saw lights. 
Wc were then near the oasis of Marath, where, 
having ridden fully tw’enty miles, we were to rest 
some hours and start again at sunrise for Gab(is. 
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In the caravansjirai — which resembled that of Bir 
el Ahmer — a Spahi from Gabes awaited me with a 
fresh horse. 

The lights in the house streamed from the rooms 
into the courtyard. Within were some soldiers, who 
had bivouacked round about a caudle placed on the 
floor. They came out, received our horses and 
conducted me to an officer’s room. Four bare walls ; 
raised on masonry w'as a sloping plank-bed w'hich 
extended along the inner wall ; besides this there 
was a table and a bench. 

A native, who was in charge of the place, 1 sent 
to the oasis to buy me some candles. The soldiers 
eagerly offered to lend me, till his return, their little 
taper stuck in a Itottle. 

The Spahis tlicn laid the tal)le, and 1 dined, after 
first dividing with them and the soldiers the eatables 
with which I had been so sumptuously provided, for 
no ojic knows better than T do how a small extra 
ration tends to put a soldier into good-humour. I 
have not forgotten the old days in South Oian when 
1 was myself a mere private. 

The Spaliis and tlie. (bur soldiers tire.w up in 
line at tlie table, and 1 began the distribution — bread 
and dates to the Mohammedans, and wine to the 
soldiers, which I jjoured into tlie tin mugs they 
held out to me, and to whom I gave also bread and 
meat. 
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“ Right about face, march ! ” I gave the order 
involuntarily, and the troop at once vanished through 
the door. 

Soon the sound of gay voices singing reached my 
ear from the adjoining room. 

When 1 had finished my repast I lit a cigarette 
and took a turn through the courtyard to have a look 
at the horses, which still stood saddled and had not 
yet been either fed or watered, they were so over- 
heated from their journey. 

Having given orders that they were to be un- 
saddled, fed, and watered, I returned, and, lying on 
the bed, listened to the singing. 

I had rested but a short while when a smart 
soldier entered, and, with his hand to his caj), asked 
if he and his comrades miglit eidivcu the evening 
for me, as if so, they would couk; in. 

1 agreed willingly ; so they came in, each carrying 
his mug, and sat on the ground facing me. 

After I had cpiestioncd them, asking each where 
he hailed fioni, and had talked with them about a 
soldier’s life in the desert — a life 1 also knew some- 
thing of I asked tlumi to sing; then the usual 
bari'ack ballads with comic chorus(*s woke the still 
night. Afterwuirds 1 chatted again a little with 
them, refilled their mugs which they emptied, wish- 
ing me a happy journey, and then withdrew. 

I wrapped myself in my burnous and slept, but 
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was disturbed, first by the stamping of the horses, 
and later by the noise of some carts being yoked in 
the ’yard. 

Before it was light next morning I was broad 
awake. The soldiers made and brought me some 
coffee that I drank with relish, and it was just day- 
break when, wrapped in my burnous, 1 got into my 
saddle, after having inscribed my name in tlic 
register. The soldiers stood at attention and saluted 
as I bade them farewell and thanked them for tlie 
songs they sang for me, while they, in return, wished 
me a hajipy journey. 

Our road was towards the north through the 
palm groves of the lowland, wliere we now and again 
crossed tlie dry beds of torrents that began in the 
mountains. 

After a couple of hours we tra versed the Ketena 
oasis, leaving other palm groves on one side. 

Here the level of the c-ountry rose a little, and 
far away on the northern horizon we could see the 
palm forests that lie south of Cubes, and now and 
again caught a glimpse in the east of the sunlit 
surface of the Mediterranean. 

Presmitly the temperature heeanie ver)' sultr}% 
and a hot wind rose, which whirled the sand in our 
eyes. This was the sirocco. 

When we reached the high ground, where stands 
the Marabout’s tomb of “Sid llamed beu-llabib,” 
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and had passed its palms, we saw, through du%t - 
clouds and Hying sand, Gabi5s, looking like a white,, 
riband in the distance, while behind us the palm% of 
the oasis waved in a long unbroken line from east to 
west. ■ ' ■ 

Soon after, we arrived, both tired and thirsty, at 
Gabes. 

afternoon, when I was l)usy packing into 
cases all tlie weapons, ornaments, and costumes I 
had collected in the country, Arab visitors were 
announced. ‘ 

This was no less than the Khalifa of El Hamma, 

“ the mild, friendly ” Khalifa, accompanied by three 
of the Matmata mountain sheikhs. They had heard 
that I was in the town and wished to greet me. 

1'heir visit jileased me much, as a token of a 
friendly feeling on the part of the natives. 

T found scats for them all to the best of my 
ability — the Khalifa on the bed, one of the sheikhs 
on a low chest, another on the floor, and a third OH 
a chair ; and then Moorish coffee and cigarettes were 
served. 

The i onversation turned on niy late e.xpericjices, 
and I thanked them for their hospitality and received 
the reply — 

“ You will always be welcome amongst us.” 

“ 1 am now going home,” 1 said, “ but perhaps 
some day I may return, and then, my friends, I 
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, I -seek you, and w.e may shoot wild boar in the 
• towards El Hamma. Is it not so, 

la?" 

^“As you will, >Sidi. We have horses and men, 
^ffld nothing yOu need shall be wanting,” he replied 
with charming courtesy. 

- When later in the day I paid a farewell visit to 
Oaptain Simon at the Bureau Arabe, 1 found the 
office crammed full of Arabs, who had been sum- 
inoned from the mountains. 

As I pushed my way through them I caught 
sight of first one, then other faces that I recognised. 
In short, nearly all these brown-skinned chiefs with 
dark eyes and black beards were knowii to me, and 
each and all stretched out their hands in greeting. 

“ How is this ? ” said the captain. “ Do you 
know the wdiolc of them ? ” 

“Yes, indeed,” I answered with pride; “they 
are my friends from the mountains.” 

On the 2nd November I left for the north 
by the steamer Isrfr Peren’, My good flamed 
helped me faithfully with my ])acking and the 
embarkation of my numerous cases, and his figure 
was the last that i could distinguLsh on the piei- 
head. 

The Isac Percre crept slowly north, and reached 
Tunis in four clays. Life on board was pleasant 
enough, for there were several officers with us, but. 
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being so long accustomed to ride daily, I missed m*y 
exercise. 

We lay before Sfax for one day. The cavjllry 
officers of the garrison there came out in a boat to 
call on Colonel Gousset and on us, dined on board, 
and amused themselves with their comrades, or 
fished for small fry from the deck or the accommoda- 
tion ladder of the ship. To visit these ships twice a 
week is their chief distraction. The sight of fresli 
faces and the chance of hearing some news give a 
little zest to their dull lives. 

At Monastir the same happened, but here the 
callers were offieers of the Tirailleurs, and their 
visit was evidently intended for a newly promoted 
captain of their battalion, lately detailed for service 
at Gabes, whence he was now on his way to Tunis 
to meet his wife. 

It so happened that he, as a young lieutenant, 
had served in South Oran through the same 
campaign, but not in the same detachment, as 
myself, so we had many amusing recollections in 
conimon, and were sooji good friends. 

At 8usa he invited me to land and visit his 
comrades, but I was prevented df*ing .so by the 
»|uarantine imi)Oscd on account of the cholera then 
prevalent. 

Generally these quarantine regulations were 
utterly senseless. The officials and the functionaries 
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connected with shipping who came on board were 
allowed to do so without being disinfected, whereas 
the* passengers from the ship who wished to land 
had to undergo that process. 

A lieutenant of the Tirailleurs, who had come 
from Kairwan and was on his way to Tunis, came 
on board. He told me of the frightful heat in the 
country during the past summer. Yet he absolutely 
preferred residing in the interior rather than on the 
coast, the heat not being so distressing there and 
the air purer and fresher, whereas tlie damp heat of 
the coast was almost unbearable. 

At Kairwan the tem]>crature might rise as high 
as 120'" Fahrenheit, but one could rub along pretty 
tolerably, tliough it was difficult to sleep at night. 
Want of sleep is, vvitliout doubt, the worst effect of 
this climate, as it weakens and destroys the nervous 
system. 

I had informed the Danish Consul at Golctta, 
by letter, when I should arrive, as he w’as of opinion 
that it would be riglit for me to call on the French 
jMinister Uesideiit, Rouvier, who harl just returned 
from France ; and also on the Rey, to thank them 
for the brilliant receptions and the su])port aff’orded 
me in conseejuence of theii’ ordei's to the authorities 
to assist me. 

At Susa I received a telegram to the effect 
that the Minister Resident would receive me next 
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morning at nine o’clock, and would afterwards 
conduct me to the Bey. 

“ Shall we arrive in time at Tunis ? ” I asked \he 
captain. He hoped for the best. 

Steaming along the beautiful mountainous coast 
in the early morning hours was enchanting. To our 
left lay the mountains near Hamman-lif ; before us 
were the Avhite walls of Goletta ; and to the right 
the cathedral on the ruins of Carthage ; Marsii, and 
the vilhis on the sea-coast. Beyond Goletta, we 

f 

could sec, across the shining surface of the lake, the 
white houses of Tunis and, behind them, the blue 
mountains. 

At eight o’clock we passed through the canal 
and steamed up the lake to Tunis, but it was slow' 
work, for care has to be taken not to stir up the 
water ; so woi'king a ship in this harl)our takes 
time ; it was thcrefoi'c tw'enty minutes to nine 
before I landed, after having taken leave of Colonel 
Gousset and the other otbeers. 

A carriage took me full .speed to the hotel, where 
1 found my luggage and hurriedly changed my 
<;lothes. 

1 kept my ajipointment punctually to the 
moment. 



CHAPTER XVII 


Tunis 

Monsieur Rouvieu^ may l)c dcscribocl as an un- 
impeachable gentleman attired in black ; of his 
statesmanship I will offer no opinion. He had only^ 
just returned from Paris, and the Press had not 
received him favourably. Evidently he had not 
achieved all that had been expected of him, and was 
attacked accordingly, but whether with or without 
grounds I know not. In any case, it is said by 
those who know him, that he, who had formerly 
shown himself friendly to all, now began to be 
haughty and distant in manner. He had perhaps 
discovered that every man's friend is no one's 
friend. 

After having paid my respects to M. Rouvier, I 
had, according to previous arrangement, to call on 
His Highness the Bey. Our Consul was ill, and 
could not present me ; I therefore drove alone to the 
palace near the Kasha, outside which was a crowd of 
carriages and waiting Mussulmans. 

The General of Division, Valenci, the Bey’s 

^ M. IJoiivier is newly appointed to Stockholm as French Representative. 

‘2$o 
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interpreter, received me, and with an insinuating 
and affable smile clasped my right hand in both of 
his, assuring me of the great pleasure it gave him to 
see me. 

Valenci is by birth a Jew, and was once a 
tailor ; he became a favourite at the Court — how, I 
know not — and was gra<lually ])romotcd until he 
was made a general, though he lias never liecn in 
command of a soldier, much less of a division. 

As a matter of fact, the French soldiers regard 
the Bey’s officers with contempt ; they do not even 
salute them unless they happen to be personally 
acquainted with them. The Bey’s entire army now 
consists only of a bodyguard of some two hundred 
men, who are paid by the French, and with whom 
the old man is delighted, as they are well drilled 
and equipped and regularly paid, so that they no 
longer need to knit stockings when on guard, as in 
old days. 

Seldom have I seen a breast glitter with so 
many orders as Valeiici’s ; his brilliant uniform was 
— in front, at least — literally covered with large 
crosses, bestowed on him by the many European 
Powers, whose emissaries have been received by 
him — as the Bey’s chief inteipreter — when presented 
to the Bey. In the case of the “Legion d’honneur” 
alone, he has to be content with a low rank, as of 
that he is only an officer. 
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• It must be admitted that praise is due to him 
for h^s great tact and extraordinary discretion, on 
account of which he has been allowed to remain in 
his present position since the French occupation. 

But now the great man appeared on tlie scene — 
Rouvicr, the real llegent of Tunis, who at one and 
the same time is Premier and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to the Bey, and also Representative of 
France — that France which has made of the Bey, 
the kind, amiable Bey ; a shadow king. 

For him the drums beat and the® guard presented 
arms. The sound must, 1 think, strike with a 
jarring note on the Bey’s ear. 

Whilst M. Rouvier .stood beside the Bey, I 
entered and thanked him for the great assistance 
llis Highness’s subjects had afforded me. I named 
c.specially the Khalifas of Gabes and Hadcij, and 
gave a cursory account of my journey in the south. 
General Valenci translated sentence by sentence. 
The Bey replied, put questions, and expressed his 
pleasure at my having been so well pleased. He 
shook me warmly by the hand, the poor old shadow 
prince witli the white beard and kindly eyes, who 
is led out now like a chained animal on his recep- 
tion days. 

Officially speaking, the Bey reigns over his 
subjects without interference, but, in fact, he is 
bound to be guided by his Minister’s will. 
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The Commantler-iii-Chief in Tunisia, a Brigadier- 
General, is at the same time the Bey’s Minister for 
War; thus all the political posts are filled^' by 
Frenchmen. The Bey has Civil Governors in his 
provinces, under whom are Klialifas, and under 
them again Sheikhs. General Allegro at Gabes was 
one of the first of these. These Govei'iiors exercise 
supreme jjower in the Bey’s name, but they are 
watched by the “ controlcurs civil ” and the Intelli- 
gence Department, so that in reality the administra.- 
tion is managed in accordance with the will of 
the French, and the Goveinors are freed from 
responsibility in the conduct of affairs. 

But now peace and ciuiet reign over nearly the 
whole country ; the plundering and fighting which 
formerly laid the land waste has ceased, arms are 
put aside, and trade ffourishes, roads have been 
improved and extended, and colonists arrive. 

Before the French occupation, the tribes in 
Tunisia were divided into two jiarties (“Sof”), of 
which the adherents changed according to circum- 
stances. One of these parties termed itself the 
Bey’s, but only with the intent of being able to 
plunder and rob the other with impunity. 

At the head of what were known as the in- 
dependent tribes were, as a rule, the Beni Zid, in 
the neighbourhood of the oasis of El Hamma, who 
pretend to be the descendants of a French renegade. 
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'The French traveller Pellissier, in his time, was 
well received by them on that score, and they called 
him cousin. Some years ago the Beni Zid seized 
the Kasba at Sfax by a coup de main. 

Again it was these independent tribes who 
offered armed resistance to the Frenclj, though 
certainly not always in great force or with much 
success. After the 
conquest of the 
country, sonic thirty 
thousand of them 
emigrated across the 
frontier into TripcJi, 
whence they liave now 
mostly returned. 

We have seen 
that the tribe of 
Urgliamma, on the 
Tripolitan f run ti e r, 

adhered ostensibly to "omkn tn a stkkkt in tunis. 

the Bey, l)ut only that under cover of his name 
they might commit the worst ex(;esses. 

After taking leave of the Bey J I’eturned to my 
hotel. First 1 glanced through my letters, and, 
after a bath and having dressed, 1 enjoyed an 
excellent breakfast, at which 1 met M. Gauckler, 
who promised to help me make various purchases, 
— which promise he faithfully kej)t. On the whole, 

19 
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1 cannot sufficiently thank him for all his valuaMe 
assistance. As it turned out that many of the 
photographs 1 had taken were failures, he handed 
me a collection of views of the whole of Tunisia, 
photographed for the “ Service des Antiquites,” and 
wliich had in great part been exhibited in Madrid 
in 1892, and presented me with all those that I 
selected, that I might make any use of them I 
pleased. Thanks to liis generosity, I am able to 
adorn my book with many of these interesting 
pictures. He also undertook the troublesome task 
of bargaining on my account with the Jews and 
Moors who were to pack all I had bought. 

During my absence he had been engaged in 
making excavations, and had brought back some 
fine mosaics for the museum at Bardo. Under his 
direction the l;ittcr will be enlarged, and will in 
time contain some pri(;elcss treasures. A law now 
pr(jhibits the exportation of antiquities of any kind 
to foreign countiics. Still, under certain circum- 
stances, exceptions arc made, as, for instance, with 
regard to some objects found at Carthage, which 1 
had acquired, and which, during my absence in the 
south, were stopped at the custom-house ; but, on 
our Consul applying to M. Gauckler, he had them 
passed for me. 

The remainder of the day 1 spent in the shops 
of the Sok, and in paying visits, amongst others 
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Uf Drummond Hay, who had long expected my 
return. I found him in his beautiful government 
house, near the “ Porte de France,” where I also 
called on his wife. They invited me to spend a 
day with them in the country, where I had an 
opportunity of thanking Drummond Hay for his 
valuable assistance and advice, without which my 
journey w'ould have been made with no fixed pur- 
pose, and, notwithstanding all the kindness and 
hospitality so generously shown me, it might have 
had a far less interesting result. 



SUPPLEMENT 


The Tribes of Tunisia — A Synopsis 

From h geographical point of view the actual 
Regency of Tunisia does not comprise an entire 
country ; in features it does not differ from the 
rest of Barbar}^ since its mountains form part of 
the same system as those of Algeria and Morocco. 
Its cliief rivers have their sources in Algeria, and, 
as in the above-mentioned countries, mountains, high 
tablelands, and the belts of the Sahara succeed each 
other from the north to the south, each with its 
special aspect, climate, fauna, and flora. 

But Tunisia is better situated than Algeria, for 
its coast trends towards the south, thus bringing 
eveiy part of the country near the sea. For it is 
a fact that the palm groves of the oases about 
Gabes extend right up to the Mediterranean, and 
there, though virtually in the heart of the Sahara, 
one may yet feel the mild influence of the 
sea. 

The whole of Barbary is in a geological sense 
sundered from the rest of Africa, being in reality 
a continuation of Southern Europe, of which the 
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mountain formation is found again here. The climate, 
therefore, resembles that of the Mediterranean lit- 
tor^. In the interior of Tunisia, indeed, it may 
be extremely hot, but the average heat over the 
whole country is about 76°. The winter lasts only 
during the two months of January and February, 
but the summer from May to October. 

Barbary, from Cape Bon to Cape Nun, is every- 
where peopled by a mixture of laces, who differ 
from each other in origin, customs, and character. 

In the fruitful valleys of the northern coast 
dwells an agricultural race, whilst the high lands 
are chiefly peopled by nomads ; and one again 
finds the agriculturist in the southern mountains 
and in the oases. All these diflcrcnt races have 
settled in those spots where, according to their 
circumstances and their temperaments, they were 
most likely to find the means of existence. 

The Berbers were the aborigines, and, although 
they comprise more than two-thirds of the present 
number of inhabitants, these j)eaceful agriculturists 
— who have always been heavy in their movements 
and slow at assembling — invariably succumbed to 
the warlike Arabs from the high-lying plains. 

The Arabs, when they left Arabia, moved from 
the east towards the west. 

A great number of negroes are also to be found 
in Tunisia, brought principally from the Sudan 
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as slaves. They are everywhere closely intermingled 
with the native population. 

Lastly, in the towns are found Jews and Moors. 
The latter are genei’ally typical of a mixed race ; 
althougli the type iii the dift’crcut towns is com- 
posed of many races intermingled, it assumes in 
general a common resemblance. Their mode of 
life, habits, hygiene, and surroundings have pro- 
duced a hybrid race. In Tunis there arc numbers 
of Moors, and also in .several other Berber towns. 

In accordance with the results of the latest 
researches, 1 will endeavour to give a short descrip- 
tive .sketch of the different peoples who at the 
present time inhabit the Regency of Tuni.sia. 

The BERnKR.s. 

The indigenous population comprised in the 
races of Tunisia, and known generally as Berbers, 
may be computed at about one million. They arc 
a hybrid people, the dc.scendants of the “ Libyans ” 
of Herodotus and Scylax, of the Mauri or Maurusii, 
of the Gaitulians, of the Romans, and of the Numi- 
dian.s. All thc.se races have notliing in common 
with the rh(enician.s. Herodotus already knew this, 
and remarks that whereas the labyans and Ethio- 
pians were the original inhabitants of North Africa, 
the Phcenicians and Greeks were immigrants. 

It was long before any distinction was made 
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between the various racial groups of Berbers ; it 
was only observed that there were amongst them 
botli fair and dark types. It was not until men 
such as the archaiologist 'J’issot and the well-known 
Duveyrier had broken the ground, and in later years 
the famous antliropologists, Doctors Collignon and 
Bertholon, had succeeded in throwing light on the 
native hinguages, that a way was opened which led 
to a eorrect solution of the origin of the Berber 
peoples, and their division into gioups. 

I made the accpiaintance of Bertholon in Tunis ; 
he is at present President of tlic Geographical 
Society tlici'c, the “ Jiistitut de Carthage.” From 
my conversations with him, and from the informa- 
tion I acquired from his works and those of his 
predecessoi's, I think I am able to indicate the prin- 
cipal groups.’ Within these are again included 
lesser groups, not, however, needing special mention 
here. 

1. The Berbers of the oases (of the Neanderthfd 
type). 

These are the Gaetuli of the ancients, who at 
the present day live where they were found in 
olden times ; that is in the southern oases — the 
home of the date-palm. 

This race, so far as can be ascertained, has always 

^ Anthropolofjie CHmincllc des 'Tunisinift M'nsulnians ; Lcs formes de la 
famille chez les premiers habitants de I'A friqne dit Nord ; Ejeploration 
anihropologiqne de la Khroumirie. 
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inliabited El Jerid, to the west of Gabc'is, for Sallust 
mentions this people as dwelling there, and regarded 
them as the oldest inhabitants of this country. ‘ 

They are a peaceful and somewhat indolent race, 
who cultivate their gardens and tend their palm 
trees. 

From olden times they have been maltreated by 
the surrounding warlike nomads and mountaineers, 
against wdiom tln^y were incapable of defending 
themselves. Indeed, tliey have frequently been 
compelled to pay their tormeiitois lai'gely to pro- 
tect them from other jjredatoiy tribes. 

They have, theiefore, always been in a wretched 
dependent ])osition, which has tended to develop 
their indolence, and has l>een tlie source of the 
deterioiation of their morals. 

For instance, since olden days, they have had 
a regular niaiiiagi* law, but this institution has 
little meaning for tlnaii, women being held in great 
contempt, and the uwu not (‘AT*n doing them the 
honoui* of bciiiig jealous of iheni. This state of 
affairs can be ai'counted for by the tendency of the 
men to foi*in illicit coniuM^tions. Formerly, deceived 
husbands were openly ridiculed in the oasis of Gofsa 
and never took serious offence ; in fact, it was cus- 
tomary to select as kaid one of those wlio had been 
most compromised in this respect. Tlic nominee 
had to undergo a strange ordeal on his election. lie 
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had Jbo ride through the oasis on a donkey, seated 
facing the tail, and wearing a grotes(jue liead-drcss. 
Thus he was paraded to the great amusement of 
the inhabitants, and, perliaps, to his own satisfaction. 

These kind of husbands are known in Tunisia 
and Algeria alike as “ Tahan,” the word signifying 
not ordy he who is betrayed, but further, he who is 
betrayed for the sake of gain. 

2. The dark Berbers (Dolichocephalous, or long- 
headed tyj)e), of short stature, like the Iberians, 
the natives of the Mediterranean littoral, the Cro- 
Magnon, and the Sordi types. 

The Tunisian Berl^crs of this group closely re- 
semble the natives of the Pyrenees and of Langue- 
doc, and of the great islands in the Mediterranean 
Sea. Their chief characteristic is a tendency tow’ard 
murder, feud, and fray. 

In the three “ arrondissenients ” of Ain Di’ahm 
(in the Khrumir mountains), Bizerta and Kef, all in 
north-west Tunisia., where this type prevails, no 
less than forty-one murders and assaults were 
committed last year alone, wdiereas in the whole 
of the rest of Tunisia there were only twenty-nine. 
This computation includes only the crimes com- 
mitted by natives. This propensity to shed blood 
exists also amongst the kindred race north of the 
MediteiTanean. 

It is startling to observe that this temperament 
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prevails wherever the brown dolichocephalous peoples 
are found. 

Other characteristi(!s which they have in common 
are their warlike disposition, their devotion to 
agriculture, and their pronounced clannishness. 

For example, when the P'rcnch came to Tunisia, 
the Khrumirs, the most typical of the tribes 
belonging to this group, were formed into three 
leagues, composed of fifteen tribes, which were again 
subdivided into forty-thi-ec divisions, although the 

t 

whole population numbered only five thousand and 
sevcnly-onc ])ersons, of whom only one thousand 
four hundred and seventy were men ca])able of 
bearing arms. In other words, there were only forty- 
three armed men in each division. 

The tribe Nefza in the same province had 
innumerable chiefs of (;lans. 

A peculiarity of the people on either coast of the 
Mediterranean is their strong inclination to fctichism, 
whatever may be the form of their religion. 

The Khrumirs are Mu.ssulmans only in name. 
Their religion is confined to oltserving the fast 
(Ramadan), and to a holy horror of all unbelievers. 
They never pray, and arc unactpiaintcd with any 
ritual. They own some Marabout tombs, enshrining 
saints to whom peculiar infiuence is attributed, and 
who are worshipped like positive idols. 

One of these is adored because he takes care that 
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parents who ill-treat their children shall be punished 
through his intervention. 

*Soine punish perjurers. 

Sid Abdallah-hen-Jenjet, the famed Marabout, at. 
whose tomb the Khrurairs Jissembled to oppose the 
French when these arrived in 1881 , is, like many 
others, (iclebrated for the cure of fevers. One 
protects the crops, another is the special patron of 
fountains. In short, all the.se Marabouts are wor- 
shipped as lesser gods. Beneath Islamism, idolatry 
nourishes as in olden «lay.s ; the gods have merely 
clianged their names. 

Amongst the Khrumii’s, family tics arc very 
slack, woman being regarded as a mere beast of 
burden. Marriage can lie dissolved with the 
greatest facility. In many tribes a man can take 
to himself a wife without the intervention of an}' 
sort of authority. When the pi'icc agreed on — 
generally a pair of oxen — is paid, the man takes his 
bride home, and then invites the elders of his tribe 
to a banquet. 

Among the Ushetta a p)eculiar custom holds. 
After their feast is concluded, the bridegroom and 
his friends jdunder all the tents of the “duar” 
for edibles for another meal — continuing until they 
can find nothing more to devour. 

The woman is usually bought without her con- 
sent being asked, and it often occurs that, just after 
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a daughter s marriage, the father will request tfie 
bridegroom to return the bride, as in the meantime 
another man has offered fur her a higher price. 
Thus lie sometimes gets double payment, as, wlien 
a couple is (‘ompelled to sepai-ate, the purchase 
money is not returned. 

The intellectual condition of this people is of the 
nari'owest. Scarcely a hundred can be found who 
can read, and few (ian count up to a hundred. 
Neither have they any knowledge of wliat has 
occurred in tlieir own country even within the last 
century. Their industrial arts are j^rimitive ; even 
pottery-making is unknown. 

The Khrumirs are extremely (quarrelsome, and 
are always fighting among themselves. No market 
or feast can j^ass without bkxjd being shed. 

The al)duction of women l)y armed men is 
common. The eonq)aratively unattached existence of 
the wcjmcn facilitates illegal connections. • A great 
number of th(;se nomads have, ther(‘fore, as mistresses 
married women, either in their own “ duar,*’ or in 
the neighbouihood. 

A Khrurnir will rove at timers both far and wide, 
and even in winter will brave snow and bad weather to 
reach his beloved. Formerly death w^as the punish- 
ment inflicted on a woman wdiose guilt w^as dis- 
covered ; since the French occupation they do not 
venture to kill her, but she is severely chjistised, or 
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Bftmctimes handed over to her lover, who is forced 
to pay to the betrayed husband the sum for which 
he •bought her. Still women continue now, as for- 
merly, to be the primary cause of many a murder. 

For “to die in your bed” the Ushetta say “to 
die like a donkey.” 

The vendetta with all its consequences prevails 
to a greater extent than in Corsica. 

In some tribes it was the custom when a 
mountaineer liad been murdered, and after his death 
had been sufficiently howled over,* to slaugl)ter a 
sheep. Kinsmen and friends were invited, and all 
those who partook of the meat united in an oath to 
avenge the death. Blood money (dia) existed, but 
was seldom accepted. 

When it suited them, all individual differences 
were laid aside that they might unite to plunder in 
fellowship. Anyone venturing anioiigst the Nefza 
tribe in old days was immediately despoiled. 

So lately as 1878, when the Auvergw, was 
wrecked near Tabarka, all on board were (!om- 
plctely stripped, even to their shoes. In 1885, 
when another ship was wrecked at the same place, 
its cargo was instantly pillaged, though under the 
guardianship of the French authorities. Needless 
to say, robberies are of daily occurrence. Even in 
1888 an officer’s horse was stolen on the road to 
Ain Drahm, in the Khrumir mountains. 
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The prevalence of theft hfts originated a peculiiir 
mode of earning a livelihood. Certain individuals 
gain their subsistence entirely by pursuing and 
finding stolen cattle. They follow the track of the 
animals, mark the road taken, and, as a rule, dis- 
cover where the booty is concealed. They often 
offer terms to the thieves if these show signs of 
fear, and thus extract money both from the man 
who has been robbed, when they recover his pro- 
perty, and from the thief, who pays not to be given 
up. Tlie robbers naturally commit murders and 
other serious crimes, for to them tlic concealment 
of their robberies is all-important. In 1888 two 
Kabail were thus plundered and murdered by the 
Khrumir. The latter had ordered their women to 
burn the corpses, but an inquiry was made and all 
was revealed, and subsequently three of the culprits 
were hanged at Tunis. 

Until the French in 1881 put a check on them, 
the Khrumir weie uncontrolled. AVhen the Bey’s 
soldiers arrived to collect taxes, they were received 
with gun-shots, and were generally com])elled to 
retreat. 

Very often they defeated the Bey’s whole army, 
as in 18.55, when tliey (;ut down Ahmed Bey himself 
as he fled from them ; and when the Nefza mas- 
sacred three hundred men in a pass noidh of Beja. 

Even since the French occupation they have 
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bioken out. When, in 1887, the officials who con- 
trollcM the tobacco monopoly went amongst them 
to make certain inquiries, they rose in arms, and a 
regular battle was fought in which men were both 
killed and wounded. 

To this day they frequently revolt against their 
own chiefs, and very often kill them. 

Like practical people they sometimes palm off 
on the authorities a decrepit old man, who is hung 
instead of the actual murderer. 

They do not venture to make (t[)en war against 
the French, but they wreak tlieir vengeance by 
setting fire to the grand cork-woods in the Khrumir 
mountains, although aw'are that if caught and im- 
prisoned they are undone. 

Finally, we must bear in mind tliat, according to 
Sallust, the mingling of the races of Gsetuli and 
Berbers of short stature (the Cro-Magnon type) 
resulted in the people known as the Nuniidians. In 
ancient times they had no fixed dwellings. Thus 
Polybius relates that Massinissa’s greatest triumph 
was that he had induced them to live in settled 
abodes. 

3. The fair-haired Berbers (Brachycephalous — 
short-headed, the Crenelle and Celtic type). 

[a) The Crenelle type is found in Spain and 
probably in Morocco, as in Malta and on the coasts 
of Tunisia. 
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(b) Brachycephalous Berbers of the Ligurian 
type. In Tunisia these are found on the island 
of Jerba, in the Matmata mountains, and, again, 
along the coast, more especially about Susa ; but 
they arc also scattered throughout the interior 
of the country. They are akin to the Mozabit 
and the Kabail, and to the old Celtic cognate 
races. 

The resemblance of these types to those of the 
people on the corresponding northern shores of the 
Mediterranean is very striking. 'I'hc brachycephalous 
population of the ancient “ (lallia Cisalpina,” in the 
valley of the Rhone, in Auvergne, and in the Alps, 
is of light complexion, and peaceful temperament, 
for neither vendetta, coltctta, nor maffia, nor, gener- 
ally speaking, any similar description of crime, is 
known amongst this people. 

In Eastern Tunisia, along the coast from Susa 
as far as the island of Jerba, the soil is, compara- 
tively speaking, well cultivated. The Berbcj’s there 
wear a peculiar costume (naiTOw blue trousers and a 
woollen coat, but rarely the burnous). The peaceful 
agriculturists are, in some districts, also traders, and 
in others remarkably good seamen. The region 
they inhabit is therefore more highly civilised than 
the rest of Tunisia, and most of the soldiers of 
the 4th battalion of Tirailleurs arc enrolled from 
amongst these natives, since they lend themselves 
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better to discipline, and are more easily commanded 
than'the natives of Algeria. 

jOn the whole, the agriculturist in Tunisia is 
found only amongst the brachyceplialous tribes. This 
alone is a remarkable connee.ting link, but there 
are many otliei's wliieli certainly indicate that on 
both sides of the Mediterranean we find a cognate 
race. 

As the Auvergnats, the Savoyards, and the 
Piedmontese leave their hearths and homes for a 
while to earn money in various wftys in European 
towns — how many little Savoyards have we not 
seen formerly in Denmark with their hand-organs 
and marmots ? — so do the Berbers journey forth, the 
Mzaboas, the Kabail, the people of the island of 
Jerba, of Eastern Tunisia, or of tlie Matmata 
mountains, to the towns on the south coast of the 
Mediterranean to earn a substantial sum of money, 
with whicli on their return home they may buy 
palms, a few head of cattle, and — a wife. For 
instance, at the Grand Hotel in Tunis I found a 
couple of men from Duirat serving in tlic kitclien. 

Like their brethren in France, the Berber traders 
are born democrats. 

Between their social organisation and that of the 
Celts one finds more than one point of resemblance. 

Thus there is a comparatively limited religious 

spirit, combined with great superstition, equally 
20 
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amongst the Roman Catholic Auvergnata and the 
Moliammedan Kabail. 

On my way to Tunis I passed through Auvergne, 
where 1 ohsei ved many old villages l)uilt on the tops 
of hills. In the Matmata, and later in the Kabail 
mountains, I was struck with tlie similarity of the 
Berber villages to those 1 had seen in Southern 
France. 

Finally, 1 may remark that in many places on 
the North African coast one secs stone cairns and 
monuments that arc strikingly like those found in 
France, and, moreover, at home in Denmark also. 

It stands to reason that in a country like Tunisia, 
which since time immemorial lias been inhabited by 
so many different races, it is not always easy to 
trace tlic various types when these are closely inter- 
mingled. Still there may always be found amongst 
these mixed peoples a few individuals who bear, in 
a greater or lesser degree, the impress of a marked 
racial tendency. 

In the oases that lie towards the south-east, one 
finds, for instance, brachycephalous Berbers inter- 
mingled with the original Berbers of the oases — the 
descendants of the Gaitulians. 

( )ne is soon struck with the conscipence, amongst 
others, of the high value set on the chastity of the 
girls whom they desire to marry ; in direct contrast 
in this respect to the dwellers in other oases. 
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Central and Western Tunisia one finds not a 
few Berbers mingled with the Arabs. Those who 
are* nomads live as do the aristocratic Arabs ; but 
those who have fixed aliodes arc, on the contrary, 
republican in thought and feeling. 

They were originally governed by a “ Jemda,” 
or superior assembly, whose decrees were made in 
accordance with local tradition (kanun), which was 
regarded as law ; the kanun being held in even 
greater honour than the Koran. , 

Since the French occupation, legal jui’isdiction 
has been established over the whole country, with 
kaids, khalifas, and sheikhs, and a superior tribunal 
in Tunis. This curtailnicnt of their former liberties 
has placed the Berbers on the same footing as the 
Arabs, and has led to the disappearance of theii' 
ancient institutions. 

The Berber language is distinct from the Semitic. 
It has now nearly died out in Tunis, and is sup- 
planted by Arabic, but it still survives on the island 
of Jerba, where at least one document exists written 
in the ancient chaivicters. Also I found it still 
spoken in many of the villages near Duirat in the 
Matmata mountains, but the written language is 
absolutely forgotten there. 

According to Tissot, this language is in the main 
similar to all the dialects spoken in the Sahara by 
the Tibu and the Tuareg right away from Senegal 
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to Nubia,, but of course not including the new dialect'^ 
spoken by the Negroes or Sudanese. 

The Tuareg language is that which most nearly 
appi'oaclies that of the Berbers ; but those independ- 
ent peoples, who call themselves Imoshag, Amazigh, 
SIiloli, may be sai<l to be more closely akin to the 
Kabail, Zauau of Algeria, and the Berbers of Tunisia. 

In my l)ook, AUjeria and the Sahara, I de- 
scribed my travels through the Sahara, and at the 
same time gave a short .sketch of the Tuareg bands. 
Here I will give from the best works ‘ of French 
travellers, but adhering as far as pos.sible to Bertho- 
lon’s account, a brief .supplementary commentary on 
the status of woman in these desert tribe com- 
munities, for their po.sition is (|uitc diffci’cnt from that 
occupied by their sisters in Mohammedan countries. 

A Tuareg woman c.xerciscs a decided right of 
option in the mattei- of manhigc. Indeed, without 
lier consent, and unless she licrself lias chosen a 
husband, she cannot be given in marriage, and, in 
spite of the Koran, she has found the way to prevent 
her husband taking a second wife. 

Amoncfst the 1'uarcg tribes in the Western Sahara, 
monogamy is so firmly established that it has given 
rise to the following adage: “The man who takes 
two wives invites death to his tent.” 

M-liivcyrinr, Les Tovareg du Nord ; Captain Biasuel, Les Touareg dc 
rOtuist; Largcaii, Lc Sahara Jllfjerifn, 
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• Divorce, so easily obtainable amongst Moham- 
niedans, is almost unknown to the Tuareg, and is, 
besides, very difficult of accomplishment. It can 
only take place after the case has been submitted to 
a court of arbitration composed of four persojis — two 
for each of the married pair. 

The Tuareg woman is not her husbaiurs slave ; 
she is his equal, she sits beside him at meals, and can 
take long journeys alone, for she is not shut up like 
an Arab woman. 

Whilst the man journeys afar with the caravans, 
or on frecl)ooting expeditions, she remains at home 
to direct affiiirs. But this is not all, for she studies 
old traditions, is highly enlightened, and far in 
advance of the men in knowledg(‘< of old customs 
and manners, and also of the art of reading and 
writinn- the Tuareg language. In short, it is she 
who preserves their traditions and is accjiiainted with 
their literature, and indeed sonietinies ranks as th(‘. 
highest authority of the tribe. 

Duvevrier relates that amongst the eastern Tuareg 
the women take part in the councils when the tribes 
assemble, just as did the Iberian women in ancient 
days. 

In the battlefield it is often <lread of the women’s 
scorn which drives the men to make the utmost 
efforts to return victorious. 

“ This trait reminds one of the Iberian maidens, 
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who chose their husbands from amongst the bravest 
warriors.” 

Descent on the mother’s side alone ennoMes, 
and the children belong to the family of the 
wife. 

For instance, the son of a nobly born woman and 
a slave is acknowledged as free born, whereas the 
son of a slave and a free man remains a slave. But, 
in favour of the latter, certain tribes have created a 
particular caste called “ Irudjenat,” who, though yet 
slaves, arc cxemjSt from certain heavy labour. 

It must be added that the women have entire 
control over their own property. 

Inheritance in the tribes goes from a man to his 
brother, and, in default, to the son of a sister, but 
never to the direct progeny. 

In sucli communities misconduct on the part of 
women is not tolerated, it is simply punished with 
death. Captain Bissuel relates that a Uiitive of the 
province of Setif killed his sister by order of his 
father, they having learnt that she was leading a 
dissolute life. Both father and brotlier mourned for 
the poor culprit, but were convinced that they had 
only done tlicir <luty. 

On the other hand, according to J)nveyrior, the 
Tufircg lawfully claim le droit dy, fteignetir from 
their female slaves, before these marry. 

The same custom is mentioned by Herodotus as 
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oljtajning amongst the Adyrmachidas in the neigh- 
bourhood of Egypt. 

*The western Tuareg regard this custom as des- 
picable. 

The Tuareg have to give tlieir wives a dowry, 
which varies in amount. The western Tuareg, for 
instance, give at least six camels, a negress, and a 
complete costume. 

These are the principal features of Tuareg customs. 
They have many points in common with those of 
the mystical Amazons and the 1 berians of antiquity. 

Even now among the Bas(jues the man plays a 
subordinate ])art. The woman rules and controls 
the house. “ The husband is her head servant,” 
who brings to the house only himself and his labour, 
together with a stipulation for progeny. 

Thk Araus. 

The Arabs in Tunisia are, like those in Algeria, 
nearly all nomads. They reside chieHy in the 
southern and central portions of the Regency. 

They are recognisable by their tall, .slender figures, 
their lean, muscular build, and by their dignified 
nobility of ciarriage. 

'I'hc Arab east of (auiuteuauee is naiT(»\v, the nose 
e-urved, the li])s thin and graced by a delicate black 
beard, the black eyes are lively, but the expression 
crafty. 
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The Arab woman is endowed with a pretty, well- 
formed figure, but she is of small stature. She is, 
on the whole, attractive, but fades early, being old 
and ugly through hard work by the time she attains 
her twentieth year. Unlike the Berber woman, she 
is usually obliged to go abroad veiled. 

As the Bey was too weak to collect his own 
taxes, he united the various groujis of nomad Arabs 
to form his auxiliary troops. These tribes were 
thence designated “Mahzcn,” were almost exempt 
from taxation, or only paid in kind, such as oil, 
dates, etc. In return they bound themselves to 
fight the robber bands (dish) who frequently harassed 
the country. Were they victorious, all spoils were 
theirs. Their ostensible duty was to assist the Bey’s 
own soldiers to recover the taxes. 'I’liis collection 
resolved itself into sheer plunder. The least of their 
perquisites was the right to “ diffa ” and “ alfa,” 
which means hospitality for themselves and their 
horses ; of this they took adA^antage to the 
greatest extent, often pillaging AvhercA'^er they 
apjaniied. 

For instance, the holy city of Kairwan was often 
compelled to rais(! forced contributions under this 
pretext. 

Their morals, as a rule, are very lax. The ab- 
duction of married women and girls is common, and 
adultery a matter of course. 
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1'he upbringing that an Arab woman receives in 
a tent is not exactly calculated to ensure in any way 
a moral tone. A young girl is from the very outset 
of her innocent life apt to see and learn much that 
to us appears offensive. 

Whereas the man lias every possible right of 
control over his wife, she has only the “justice of 
God” (el hak Allah), meaning that he must fulfil 
his obligations towards her as her husband, failing 
which she can demand a divorce, not an infrequent 
occurrence. 

After the enactment of the law emancipating 
slaves, the men in some tribes married their 
negresses, with a view to thus evading the law'. 
But it befell that the fornier went into court and 
complained that they were defrauded of theii' rights 
as wives. 

Although the Arabs, as aliens, have always been 
in a minority in the land of the Berbers, yet they 
were the masters until the arrival of the French. 
They had steadily s])read themselves over all the 
open jdains and low(‘r tablelands, moving ever from 
east to west. Thus each trilu*. c.ontiuually changed 
its territory, one tribe <iV(*r jnessing another Ijcfore 
it fartluu- westward. 

Long before Mohammed’s day this immigration 
had already begun, but it was not until after his 
time that it made any real headway, and the con- 
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quest of the country and its conversion to Moham- 
medanism took place. 

Not until much later, in the middle of Ihe 
eleventh century, was the great migration accom- 
plished, in which both Mongols and Egyptians were 
included. Such great waves, however, always cause • 
a counter wave. When the tribes reached the shores 
of the Atlantic on the most distant coasts of 
Morocco, the tide turned. Thus the tribe that 
claims to be the chief of all the tribes, namely, the 
Shorfa, or “ Followers of the Prophet,” is precisely 
that which, having been to Morocco, returned east- 
wards. 

Yet another receding wave brought back the 
“Arabs” who had conquered Spain, and who were 
afterwards dri^■en forth again. 

These Spanish “ Arabs ” were for the most part 
Berbers who had been carried westwaid by the tide, 
and who returned, after a long sojourn on the 
Iberian peninsula, blended with other races — 
Ligurians, Ilierians, Celts, and Western Goths. 

The greater proportion of tliese refugees, who 
are knowui in Baj'barv .as “ Andaluz,” established 
themselves in the towiis, where they introduced a 
new strain into the already mixed race of Mooi'S. 
These Spanish Moors are more especially represented 
in Tunis. 

It is quite natural that, in a country so often 
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invaded and peopled by foreigners who to this day 
have never really amalgamated, there should be an 
entire lack of patriotism such as is found in Europe. 
It is as Mussulmans that these races have united to 
make war against the Christian. Amongst them- 
#selv#s they are often at enmity. 

Mohammedanism. 

Though it is an undoubted fact that the various 
races of Berbers and Arabs have preserved much of 
their identity, it is also noticeable th*at, to a stranger 
arriving in the country for the first time, the in- 
habitants appear, as it were, to be fused into one 
race. This fusion is the I'csult of tlieir creed, for 
Mohammedanism has been drawn like a veil over 
the whole (;ountry. 

Mohammed, througli the Koran, gave to even 
daily labour tlie stamp of religion, and in a marvellous 
way moulded all tlie various races, who thus became 
“ the faithful,” into one mode of thought anil life, 
which gradually shaped them Jill to one pattern, 
although hereditary inclinations and customs con- 
tended, and aie still contending, against such con- 
straint. 

The features which appear most strongly marked 
in these various races who have become Mussulmans, 
arc their individual absorption in their religion and 
their family organisation. 
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The stubborn influence of Islamism on the com- 

o 

niunity is entirely expressed in the phrase “ Mcktub ” 
(it is written). Fatalism has destroyed all initiative, 
all progress. How men may act is immaterial. “ It 
is written.” 

To the Mussulmans, authority is of divine oftgin.# 
Their creed ordains that everyone must bow to 
authority. This has given rise to the most complete 
absolutism, alike from the Bey, whose title is “The 
chosen of God and the owner of the kingdom of 
Tunisia,” down to the lowest of officials. 

But yet the yoke may prove too heavy — then 
the o]>pressed revolt, as has .so often happened. 

The influence of i-eligion is manifest in the treat- 
iiieiit of tlic iiKSiiiie, whoso uttcruiicos arc held us 
sucred. Tlui imiidicr of real and pretended lunatics 
is conse(]uently very f»Teat. Hospitality is not 
(‘xae-tly gladly offered to smffi afflicted persons, but 
they are permitted to take whatever they please 
fi'om a house, a lil)erty often very widely interpreted. 
Latterly a madman in Tunis declared several houses 
to 1)0 iindei’ a lian. A]] the inmates at once ffed, 
and could not be persuaded to return. This indi- 
vidual was also inspired with the sublime idea of 
erecting a barricade in one of the most populous 
streets, by means of doors which he lifted from their 
hinges. 

The Prophet organised the family on the lines 
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bftst adapted to the nomad tribes, who were destined 
to be great conquerors. He ordained the al)aorption 
of Iflie vanquished into the family ; while the males 
were killed or, if fortunate, made slaves, the women 
were allowed to enter the family. 

, This was the foundation of the rapid (iomjiiest of 
North Africa by Islam. 

To ensure unity in the family, composed of so 
many and varied elements, the man is invested with 
the most absolute authority. He docs not marry 
but he huys his wife, who becomes his property. 
He is unque.stionably her lord Jind master, he can 
maltreat her, kill her if she is untrue to him, without 
risking injury to a hair of his own head. All that 
he owes her is the “h.ak Allah.” 

Crimes against women are more rare now tliroimh 
fear of the French ; but as there is no legal (iensus, 
many murders may be eommittetl Avliicli aie iicA’cr 
brought to light. 

Religious iiiHuence first and foremost, also life in 
common under equal conditions of many generations 
of different extraction, have obliterated many of the 
eharacteristics of the natives of Tunisia. Many 
Berber tribes liave been entirely transformed into 
Arabs, and, on the othci- hand, many Arab tribes 
have been Berberised. Indeed, there arc tribes 
forming a subdivision, of which it is well known 
some are Berbers, some Arabs. 
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Of the religious brotherhoods, so numerous else- 
where under Islam, there are comparatively few in 
Tunisia. Wo find the “ Tidyanya,” “ Medaniya,” 
and the “ Aissaua,” ainl, besides these, many scat- 
tered “ Shorfa.” 

In the towns there is more fanaticism than in 
the country. In this respect “those who can read 
and write are the worst.” 

Yet many customs and reminiscences may be 
found of a former age before Mohammedanism was 
forced on the Tunisians. 

For instance, the people hang bits of rag all over 
sacred trees; many fear the “evil eye,” or honour 
as a peculiarly lucky number. For this reason 
they set the mark of their own five fingers on their 
houses to protect the latter. Indeed, it is not un- 
common for a man who has more than five children, 
if questioned as to their numl)cr, to reply that he 
has five, rather than be obliged to name an unlueky 
number. 

If rain is long delayed, tlicy take refuge in exor- 
cism, and will on occasion even dijj their kaid in a 
fountain so that his beard may be wetted — that 
surely brings rain. 


The Moors. 

Nowhere has all origin of race been so entirely 
efiaced as in the towns. There have sprung up the 
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Moors — quite a new race of town dwellers, which 
may*be said to have absorbed all others. 

•Whereas the population of the interior of the 
country to a great extent escaj^ed intermixture with 
the new elements, up to the time of the arrival of 
the Arabs, it has been quite otherwise in the towns, 
where foreign traders settled and intermingled with 
the native inhabitants. 

Amongst the Moors in the towns are found, as 
has been said, the so-called “ Andaluz,” who were 
driven out of Spain. Several of thdhe distinguished 
families have carefully preserved the records of their 
genealogy, and some of them still possess the keys of 
their houses in Seville and Granada. They have 
certainly intermarried with other families of different 
origin, but still cling to their traditions, and retain 
and exercise to a certain extent the handicrafts and 
occupations of their forefathers in Spain. The 
gardeners of “ I’churka,” for instance, are descend- 
ants of the gardeners of the Guadalquivir, and the 
forefathers of the potters nc.ir Nebel were potters at 
Malaga. 

The blood of slaves of all nationalities has 
also been introduced into the people known as 
Moors. 

The complexion of the Moor is fair, or, more 
rarely, olive ; it resembles that of the Southern 
Italian or Spaniard. The shape of the head is oval 
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the nose long, and they have thick eyebrows and 
very black beards. Of medium height, they are well 
built, and their carriage is easy and graceful. They 
are considered more honourable than either Jews or 
Christians, and were noted formerly foi‘ their kind 
treatment of their slaves. Though clever workmen 
and well educated, their moral tone is not high. In 
old days the town of Tunis was the great market 
frequented by the people of the Sudan ; nothing was 
considered worth having that had not been made by 
a Tunisian. 

The Turkish element, as represented by the Bey 
and his surroundings, has long since ceased to have 
any influence on the Moorish race in Tunisia. No 
real Turks are now to be found in the country. In 
the towns, however, are a few descendants of Tuikish 
soldiers and Tunisian vromen ; obey are (lalled 
“ Kurughis,” and are lazy, vain, and ignorant, and 
consequently not much respected. 

The Moors, or the town dwellers, on the whole, 
are, however, not so vigorous and energetic as the 
nomads and the mountaineers ; theii’ manners are 
more effeminate, and they are lazier. 

Crimes against the person, such as a.ssault or 
murder, are rare in the towns, but di'unkenness on 
the .sly is common, and immorality is prevalent. 
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The Jews. 

The ancient conquerors of the country, the Car- 
thaginians and Romans, who covered it with towns, 
forts, and monuments, have left no impress of them- 
selves on the appearance of the present inhabitants, 
nor do there survive amongst the tribes any tradi- 
tions concerning them. 

No more remains to recall the Vandals and 
Goths, yet the latest researches provg the existence 
in early days of other Semitic peoples besides the 
Arab. 

The earliest importsition to the country of Semitic 
blood was doubtless the Phoenician. To this is due 
the fact that many of the types portrayed on 
Chaldaic and Assyrian ruins are now found s(tattcred 
throughout Tunisia. 

At the same time as the Phoenicians may be 
mentioned the Jews, the earliest of wdiom probably 
came to Barbary at the same time as the former, 
but their numbe]' was largely added to later, after 
the conquest of Jerusalem by T’itus. Moreover, it 
is known that many Berber tribes were converted to 
Judaism and remained Jews, even sifter tlie Arab 
conquest. The classic type of European Jew is 
therefore rarely met with in Tunisia. 

After the Mohammedans the Jews are, numeri- 

cally, most strongly represented in Barbary. They 
21 
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form somcwlmt important communities, not only hi 
the town of Tunis, but also in all otliei’ towns, even 
in the island of Jerba. J’ossibly with theirs *h,as 
mingled the blood of the ancient Cnrtliaginians. 

There are also a great number of dews whose 
ancestors were ejected from Spain and Portugal ; 
these are called “ (Iraiia,” from tludr former most 
important trading city in Spain. 

These “(liana” were under the protection of the 
foreign coirsuls, and tlierefore liavi' bad notliing to 
com])lain of; but the old dews were in a disastrous 
condition in former days, and suflered niueh, so nundi 
that some isolated families abjured dudaism and 
became IVlohammedans ; such they are still, but they 
always as.sociatc with their former eo-religionists. 
Other dews — those of Jerba, for instance — have 
modified their religious forms, ])ray to Mohammedan 
saints, and hold their INIarabouts in honour. 

A peculiar head-dre.ss distinguishes those Jews 
who ari‘ under no protection, from tho.se who are pro- 
tected by the consuls. It is an irony of fate that 
many Jews have placed thcmsches iiiuler Spanish 
protection, because they knew that Spain was their 
home in old days. Now they are protected by 
the country that formerly drove them forth. Some- 
what similar is the case ol tin* Algerian Jews in 
Tunis who .seek French protection. 

All the Jews of Tunis retain the ancient Spanish 
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ritunl. , They are peaceful and well behaved, and 
not so grasping as others of their faith, but they are 
clever at taking advantage of a good opportunity 
when there is a prospect of making money, or wlien 
their trade may be extended. Commerce is there- 
fore in great measure in their hands. 

In the whole Itegency of Tunisia there are over 
fifty thousand Jews, and their numbers increase 
ra])idly. In the town of ''ruin’s there is a ‘'ghetto,'’ 
the (juarter formerly d(‘voted to tliem, and where 
they were compelled to dwell. It has long since 
beemne too small, and the Jews have innv spread 
over all the otlier quarters, and in the bazaars^ave 
wj'csted from the Moors many of tlieir sliops. 

This Jewish community is an interesting study, 
and one is astonished to find how in many respects 
they so little I’esomble their co-religionists in other 
countries. 



COSTUMES 


The Dress of the Countrywomen 
(Arabs — Berbers) 

Over the whole of Tunisia the countrywomen, 
whether Arab or Berber, wear a similar costume, 
which must be almost identical with that worn 
by the Greeian women in olden days. 

The dress of the women of ancient Greece 
consisted of what was known as the “ peplos ” ^ 
(7r€7rXo9), a white wrapper gathered in by a belt 
about the waist and suppoited on the 

shoulders ])y pins {irepovai and everai). As head- 
dress, or for ornament, they wore a kind of fore- 
head band (xPV^^pbvov) or veil, and, in addition to 
these, earrings, necklets, bracelets, etc. etc. 

The peplos was a large piece of stuff without 
seam, which was folded round the body from one 
side. 

The dress' of a Tunisian woman of to-day is 
the same. It consists of a “ mdhalfa,’' which re- 
semldes the peplos,’' being a long narrow piece 
of stuff, wound round the body in such a manner 
' From Dr. E. F. Bojeseu’s Handbook on Greek Antiquities. 

324 
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tUat ^it entirely covers the back and shoulders. 
One end is brought over the breast, and hangs 
dov^ in front ; the other end covers the lower 
limbs, and forms a skirt. The j)iece is so long 
that it hangs in folds, which partly conceal the 
sides. Whilst the Greek “peplos” was held to- 
gether by “ fibulae ” on the shoulders, the clasps 
that confine the “m’lhalfa” are placed rather forward 
— over the breast. The Grecian woman’s neck 
was bare, her cliest covered. But it is the contrary 
with the Tunisian woman. In ofticr words, the 
“ m’lhulfii ” is merely a “ peplos ” which has been 
drawn forward. Many Tunisian women draw the 
“m’lhalfa” over the breast, and arrange one end 
to form a full drapery ; others, as in the Matmata 
villages, omit this, but wear over their bosom a 
thin s(|uare of stuff called “ katfia.” This is 
secured by the clasps already mentioned. 

In a few places, such as the Klirumir moun- 
tains, the “ m’lhalfa ” is composed of two pieces 
of stuff worn one in front and one behind, held 
together by the breast clasp. Over the neck and 
shoulders is laid a rather large towel. The 
“m’lhalfa” is always bound in at the waist by 
a long woollen belt, generally white or of some 
bright colour. 

The clothes for daily wear arc, as a rule, of a 
dark blue woollen material, but for festivals or 
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weddings they wear red, yellow, or parti-colouted 
garments of silk, cotton, or wool. 

In most regions a kerchief is worn on the -'head 
(tadchira) ; round this is wound a turl»an (assaba), 
composed of a long piece of stuff ornamented with 
coins or trinkets. Over this again is thrown a 
large, often embroidered, cloth, in which the face 
is enveloped (begnuk). 

Generally speaking, the Tunisian women wear 
no underclothing, at all events not in daily life in 
the country. ‘ On festive octmions, especially in 
the towns of the oases, they assume a white shirt 
(suiera). It has ver}' short or no sleeves. A 
bride, as a rule, wears one. Tin* bridal shirt 
(gomedj) is generally embroidered about the open- 
ing at the neck in silk or cotton, in .stripes of 
Idack, yellow, blue, and red. 

In daily life they do not Avear shoes, but go 
bai-efoot. At the feasts the w^omen ])ut on yellow 
shoes without heels (balgha). 

The ornanuuits worn by the poor arc mostly 
of brass, coj)|)er, or horn ; by those in better cir- 
cumstances, of silver; or .sometimes by the rich, of 
gold. 

Round the neck arc worn .strings of glass beads, 
and in the ears large slight earrings (“khoras,” 
from cross) ; on the wrists, liroad open bracelets 
(addide). Finally, they wear large heavy anklets 
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Called “ kralkral,” that are generally made not to 
meet. 

•To fasten the “m’lhalfa” on the shoulders large 
brooches are commonly employed. These are in 
the form of an open circle, througli which passes 
a pin (khlel). 

On the breast they wear a silver chain (ghomra), 
from which depend coins or flat plates of metal. 
These chains are fastened to the breast-pins. All 
those ornaments arc made by the^Jews of the towns 
or oases, and arc really artistic; productions. 

The women do not usually wear straw hats, though 
some may amongst the Berbers of the islaicd of Jerba. 
These hats are precisely similar to those depicted 
on some of the Taiiagra figures found in Greece. 

In Jerba are woi n crescent-shaped breast orna- 
ments, said to come, from Tripoli ; also ornaments 
in filagree work from Zarsis. 

' The women often carry a little looking-glass 
tied to their breast-pins, and also the requisites 
for applying henna and kohol. 

When they fet(;h water in their great pitchers 
they carry these slung on their Icaeks by means 
of a wide band round the forehead, or in the 
end of their turban, loosened for the purpose. 

Their hair is never plaited, but is covered by 
the cloth or turban. A woman is rarely seen in 
stockings. In a few places where the roads are 
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bad they wear wooden shoes. The Khrumirs aie 
proficient in making these. 

Much of the material employed in the women’s 
dress is woven or made by themselves in the region 
in which it is worn, but some is brought from 
Tripoli, the Sudan, or from Europe. As a rule, 
however, the countrywomen wear only their own 
handiwork. 

In the Matmata mountains and the neighbouring 
oases I was able to collect and buy a complete 
costume, tlie whole of which had been made in 
that region, and chiefiy of native materials. 

It must be mentioned that tlie Berber women 
have everywhere more freedom than their Aral) 
sisters, and are therefore often unveiled. Yet many 
of the tril)e8 liave gradually ailopted Arab customs, 
and in this particular follow their example — at all 
events in the vicinity of a town, for in the country 
the women all go unveiled, only hiding their faces 
on occasion. 

We will now examine the dress of the men, both 
Arabs and Berbers. 

In contradistinction to the Kabail of Algeria, the 
Arabs always cover their heads. In Tunis, where 
the races arc so mixed, nearly all the men go 
covered. They wear white cotton caps under the 
red “ shashia,” allowing a narrow edge of white to 
appear beneath the latter. 
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• The Arabs always wear a haik or burnous ; the 
Berbers, generally. * 

•The burnous, as is known, consists of a (iapc 
united at the breast. 

The “ haik ” is a piece of thinner stuft', which is 
worn as a drapery, usually under the burnous, but 
also alone. 

In the southern mountains of Tunisia I found 
that many of the mountaineers wore, instead of 
burnous or haik, a piece of stuff without hood or 
scam. In this they draped themselves so that the 
head was covered. It was usually of brown or grey 
wool. The burnous is as a rule white, as is also the 
haik. Many of the poorer folk, especially amongst 
the Berbers, wear nothing el.«(! in daily life ; but 
they assume a shirt, waistcoat, and coat, as also a 
gala burnous (sjebba) on festive occasions. This 
last is shorter than the real burnous, and is made 
with short wide sleeves, of blight coloured stuff, 
often embroidered in silk. 

The people on the coast near Susa and to 
the south have a still shorter brown -hooded gar- 
ment in place of a haik or burnous, and they 
wear trousers. This costume is convenient for 
fishermen. 

A large broad-brimmed straw hat is worn by 
the denizens of the plains. Shoes or sandals of 
morocco leather or hide are worn by many. 
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Red morocco leather boots, worn inside a slio8, 
are used by riders, also spurs. 

The purse is a lon<f, narrow, krjittcd or wcfv'cn 
bag. 

The Berber often wears a shirt, and, in such 
cases, only a haik over it, and no burnous. 

The usual costume of the Arab is that worn in 
Algeria — the burnous and the haik, the latter 
bound on with a camel’s-hair cord ; shoes (or boots). 
Of the Berber, shirt, haik, burnous, bare legs, and 
uncovered liead! 

Such variations of these costumes as may exist 
in Tunisia have been brought about by an altered 
mode of life and the admixture of races. 

Dr. Bertholon declares that most of the costumes 
are of very ancient origin. That of the Jews, for 
instance, he dates back to the davs of the Cartha- 
ginians ; the burnous, he says, le.sembles the hooded 
Romaji cloak. 

The Moorish woman’s dress is very pretty, but 
extremely coquettish. It is overladen with ornaments. 

In the morning she wears a very scanty cos- 
tume. If one has the luck to catch a glimpse of her 
at an early hour as she moves hither and thither in 
the harem, she is not easily forgotten. She is c.lad 
in a simple shirt, with short sleeves, which leave 
her plump arms exposed. Under this she wears 
trousers, so short that they scarcely reach the knees ; 
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*a little shawl, of which the ends are knotted in 
front at the waist, replaces a skirt, and enfolds her 
pfetty form. Hei’ bosoms are suppoi'tcd by a narrow 
bodice, and about her hair is b(^und a silk kerchief, 
but her locks fall down over her neck” {De$ Godins 
de Souhesnes). 

When she leaves the house she wears a “ gandura,” 
a kind of cloak of transparent material, fastened on 
the shoulders by gold or silver pins. Besides this 
she has put on wrinkled white linen trousers reach- 
ing to her ankles ; over her head ^)c throws a white 
kerchief ; and, lastly, she conceals her face with a 
long embroidered \'cil. 

The Moorish woman blackens her eyebrows, 
enhances the beauty of her eyes with antimony 
(khol), and stains with o]ang(!-red henna the nails 
of her fingers and toes and the palms of her hands. 

The dress of the Moor much resembles that of 
the Jew. He wears a tassclled cap (shashia), sur- 
rounded by a turban, and a silken vest or coat, 
embroidered in gold or silver. 

The trousers are very wide, and fall in heavy 
folds ; the lower pai t of the leg is uncovered, and on 
his bare feet he wears broad shoes of red or yellow 
morocco leather (babush). 

The costume of the Jews, as worn by them before 
they were free, to distinguish them from the Arabs, 
is very picturesque, and, fortunately, still universal. 
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The men, who are generally handsome, wear a 
tassolled shashia, often surrounded by a turban. 
Their wide, pleated Turkish trousers reach a little 
below the knee, and arc secured at the waist by a 
belt. They wear also coat and waistcoat, stockings, 
and shoes. 

Many have now adopted European attire, but 
the characteristic Jewish type is easily distinguished. 

The Jewish women arc not vcihid. They wear 
shirts, narrow embroidered silk trousers, cotton 
stockings, shoes, and on theii’ heads a pointed cap. 

These women, when young, are very pretty, but 
also very immoral. They are generally spoilt by 
being too stout, young girls being fed up to make 
them attractive for their wedding. 

There is no native industry peculiar to Tunisia, 
but there are a few which may be considered worth 
notice. 

The holy town of Kairwan is famed for its 
beautiful carpets. In Gcfsa and Jerba also curious 
and beautiful carpets are woven. 

Clay ware is a speciality of Nebcl, where, to this 
day, pottery is made that recalls that found in the 
Phoenician and Eoman tombs near Carthage. Pot- 
tery is also made at Jerba in the form of jars, vases, 
etc., which are .sent to different parts of the country 
— northern Tunisia ol)taining its pottery from 
Nebel ; southern, from Jerba. 
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* ^Amongst the tribes, pottery is also made by the 
women and negresscs, but generally without the aid 
of the potter s wheel. The Khrumir in particular 
are noted for their peculiar ornamented pottery. 

In the towns, moreover, and especially in Tunis, 
there are numbers of shoemakers, leather workers, 
saddlers, harness and pouch makers, etc. etc. There 
are also excellent dyers and makers of perfumes. 

In the oases are made fans, and baskets of palm 
leaves and of alfa straw ; baskets, hats, and great 
crates for corn, which take the place in these regions 
of the clay jars of the Kabail. 

Tripoli lies quite close to Tunis, and tliere manu- 
factures attain a high level ; a great quantity thcrc- 
fol’e of stuffs — carpets and worked leather articles — 
are imported thencie. The Jews ai-e the goldsmiths, 
and, even in tlie interior and in the southern oases, 
possess the ait of making pretty liracelcts and 
ornainents. ‘ 

The inhabitnnts of Zarsis are renowned for their 
peculiar filigree work. 



POSTSCRIPT 


The information adjoined rcjijarding the number 
of souls included in eacli of the Berber tribes, 
and of their domestici animals, came to hand only 
after the first portion of my l)Ook had gone to 
press. 1 tliercfore add it hei*e. Tliis information 
has been ciollected with great pains throughout 
the Government of El Arad by tlie kindly help 
of M. Destailleur, Controleur Civil to that Govern- 
ment. It is positively reliable, the calculations 
which 1 was aide to make in person during my 
stay in several of the villages, with the same view, 
correspondijig exactly to those in the table. Only 
— as an outsider — 1 must aver that the numbei' of 
horses may not l)e (juitc c.oj’rec.t, but for some 
jdaces appears coni[)utcd too low. As for instance 
in Iladeij, where, it is said, none are to l)e found, 
which was certainly not the case. Possibly the 
explanation may be that the sheikhs feared that 
the inquiry made by the Government arose from 
a desire to know how many mounted men this 
tribe could place in the field in time of war. 
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ignorant, wilful, and unusually averse to learning the busine.ss of a hunter. The 
animal was, however, well worth a little pain.staking, and his owner, a perfect centaur 
in the saddle, rode him out for a lesson in jumping the first day the hounds remained 
in the kennel. At two o’clock, as his old friend and contemporary, Mr. John Cooke, 
informed me, he came back, having failed to get the rebel over a single fence. ‘ But 
I have told them not to take his saddle off,’ said Sir Charles, sitting down to a cutlet 
and a glass of Madeira ; * after luncheon I mean to have a turn at him again ! ’ 
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SPORT. 


Imperial 16mo,, 10/6. 


Riding for Ladies. 

With Hints on the Stable. 

BY 

Mrs. POWER O’DONOQHUE. 

With 91 Illustrations by A. CHANTRiiv Corbould. 

“ It is characteristic (if her b(X)k, as of all books of any value, that it has a 
distinctive character. Sound common sense and a thoroujjnly practical way ol 
communicatintj instruction are its leading traits .** — Daify News. 


Crown 8vo., Cloth. 6/- 

Ladies in the Field. 

Sketches of Sport. 

Edited by the LADY VIOLET GREVILLE. 

CoNTKNTS.— Riding in Ireland and India, by Lady Grcvillc. Hunting in the 
Shires. Horses and their Riders, by the Duchess of Newcastle. The Wife of the 
by Mrs. Chaworth Musters. Fox Hunting. Team and Tandem Driving, 
by Miss Rosie Anstrulher Thomson. Tigers I have shot, by Mrs. C. Martelli. 
Rifle Shooting, by Miss Lealc. Deer Stalking and Deer Driving, by Diane 
Chasseresse. Covert Shooting, by Ladv Boynton. A Kangaroo Hunt, by^rs. 
Jenkins. Cycling, by Mrs. E. R. Pennell. Punting, by Miss Sybil Salaman. 


Medium 8vo., 2 6 . 

The Best Breeds of British Stock. 

A Practical Oulde for Farmers and Owners of Live Stock in 
England and the Colonies. 

BY 

J. P. SHELDON and JAMES LONG. 

Edited by JOHN WATSON, F.L.S. 

*'A useful guide for farmers and owners in England and the Colonies by well' 
known w'riters. These specialists treat of each variety of horses, cattle, sheep, and 
pigs in readable and, at the .same time, essentially helpful papers.”— Dnf/j' Telegraph. 
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SPORT, 

Crown 8yo. Cloth, 3/6. 

Notes on Stable Management in 
India and the Colonies. 

BY 

Vety.-Major J. A. NUNN, F.R.C.V.S. 

SECOND EDITION, revised and enlarged, with a Glossary. 

CONTENTS,— Food, Water, Air, and Ventilation, Grooming, 
Gear, etc. 

“ Soldiers and others about to leave England for the East for the first time should 
not fail to possess themselves of a copy of this work. They can read it on the voyage, 
and find themselves all the belter for the instruction conveyed by the time they reach 
the other side.”— /iVW. 


Crown 8vo« Sewed, 1/6, 

How to choose a Dog and 

How to select a Puppy. 

With Notes on the Peculiarities and Characteristics of each Breed. 

BY 

VERO SHAW. 

(Author of “ The Illustrated Book of the Dog.*'* Late Kennel Editor of the ** Field.**) 

“ Each breed of dog has a chapter to itself which opens with a few introductory 
remarks of a general nature ; then follow the points briefly and plainly ; next come 
average of the pup from six weeks old until he attains maturity. A couple of pages 
at^he end of tne work are devoted to the relation, and a few useful hints on buying, 
feeding, and breeding. Needless to add that like all Mr. Vero Shaw’s writings on 
canine subjects the information is founded on practical experience and imparted n 
easy excellent English.”— 7%^ Stock Keeper, 


Demy 4to., handsomely bound, 42/- 

Large Game Shooting 

IN 

Thibet, The Himalayas, and Northern India. 

BY 

Brigadier-General ALEXANDER A. KIN LOCH. 

Containing Descriptions of the Country and of the various Animals to he Jound, 
together with Extracts fro7n a Journal of several years* standing. 

Third Edition, with 34 beautiful Illustrations and a Map 
of the District. 

** The splendidly illustrated record of sport. The photogravures, especially the 
heads of the various antelopes, are lifelike; and the letterpress is very pleasant 
reading. ’ Graphic. 
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SPORT. 

CAPT. HAYES’ BOOKS ON HORSES. 

Super« Royal 8vo.| Cloth, Gilt Top, 34/« 


Points of the Horse, 

A familiar Treatise on Equine Conformation. 

BY 

Capt. M, HORACE HAYES, F.R.C.V.S. 

SECOND EDITION. Revised and enlarged. 

TTits Edition has been tJ^oroughly rei'ised and contains numerous additions ^ 
including specially written Chapters on the Breeds of English and Foreign Horses. 

Illustrated by 200 reproductions of Photographs of Typical “Points” and Horses, 
and 205 Dravnngs by J. H. Oswald Prown. 

“A year or two ago wc had to speak in terms of praise of the first edition of this 
book, and we welcome the second and more comjilele issue. The first edition was 
out of print in six months, hut, instead of reprinting it, CajH. Hayes thought it better 
to wait until he had enough material in hand to enable him to make to the second 
edition those additions and iinpiovemcnts he had pioposeil to himself to add. The 
re.su]t is in every way satisfactory, and in this handsome hook the searcher after Kound 
information on the make and shape of the horse will find what will be of^he utmost 
use to him. Those who have been, or who coiitem])late being at no distant date, in 
the position of judges at horse shows, will derive great benefit from a careful perusal 
of Capt. Hayes’ pages.”— • 


Thick Crown 8v o., Buckram, 1^- 

Veterinary Notes 

for Horse-Owners. 

An iiiustrated Manual of Horse Medicine and Surgery, written in 
simple language, with over 200 illustrations. 

BY 

Capt. M. HORACE HAYES, F.R.C.V.S. 

FIFTH EDITION. 

BeviSed throughout, considerably enlarged, and incorporates the substance of the 
Author's '*Soundnets and Age of Horses." 

“Of the many popular veterinary books which have come under our notice, this 
is certainly one of the most scienlifie and reliable. If sfnne painstaking student would 
give us works of equal merit to this on the diseases of the other domestic animals, we 
should possess a very complete veterinary library in a very small compass.”— /IfW. 
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SPORT. 

Imperial 16mo.) Cloth Gilt, 10/6. 

Riding: on the Flat 

and Across Country. 

A Guide to Practical Horsemanship. 

BY 

Capt. M. HORACE HAYES, F.R.G.V.S. 

“We are not in the least surprised that a third edition of this useful and 
eminently practical book should be called for. On former occasiofis we were able to 
speak of it in terms of commendation, and this edition is worthy of equal praise.” — 
Field. 


Crown 8vo., Cloth, 7/6. 

Training and Horse 

Management in India. 

BY 

Capt. M, HORACE HAYES, F.R.C.V.S. 

FIFTH EDITION. 

“ We entertain a very hifjh opinion of Capt. Hayes' book on ‘ Horse Training 
and management in India,’ and are of opinion that no better guide could be placed in 
the hands of either amateur horseman or vctcrinaiy surgeon newly arrived in that 
import.ant division of our empire.” -~Fe/(-r/»ary Journal. 


Imperial 16mo.. Cloth extra, 12 /6. 

Modern Polo. 

A Practical Guide to the Science of the Game, Training of Ponies, 

Rules, dtc. 

BY 

Mr. E. D. MILLER, late 17th Lancers, 

Edited by Capt. M. H. HAYES, F R.C.V S 

With Sixty-four Illustrations from Thotooraphs. 

‘*How to become a Polo Player. — A good horseman, whose eye has been 
educated by such games as cricket and racquets, and who thoroughly understands 
football or hockey, the tactics and combinations of either of which greatly resemble 
those of polo, will not take long to master the peculiarities of polo, and ought to be 
a really good perfonner after three months of regular play. Here, as in all other 
games which demand quickness of eye and skill of hand, assiduous and long-continued 
practice is imperative. At first glance it may appear strange to say that many men 

f day polo well in spite of being bad horsemen. Hence the fact that a man knows 
ittle about riding should in no way deter him from giving the game a trial.” — 
Vide page. 
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SPORT. 

Imperial 16mo., Buckram, 218. 

Illustrated Horsebreaking. 

BY 

Capt. M. HORACE HAYES, P.R.C.V.5. 

SECOND EDITION. 

This Edition has been entirely re-written; the amount of the letterpress more 
than doubled^ and 75 reproductions of Photographs have been added. 

“It is a characteristic of all Capt. Hayes* books on horses that they are 
eminently practical, and the present one is no exception to the rule. A work which 
is entitled to high praise as being far and away the l)csl reasoned-oul one on breaking 
under a new system we have seen.”— 


Infective Diseases of Animals. 

Being Part I. of the Translation of Friedberger and Frashner*s 
Pathology of the Domestic Animals. 

Translated and Edited by Capt. M. H. HAYES, F.R,C.V,S. 

Author of ** Points of the Horse;' etc. 

With a Chapter on Bacteriology by Dr. G. NEWMAN, D.P.H. 

In Two Vols. medium 8vo., 12s. 6d. Net each Vol, When completed 
the work may be had bound two 1 0/5. in one, price 25s. Net. 

“Owing to the fact that the infective diseases of animals can in many cases be 
communicated to man, and that their occurrence in our meat and milk producers is a 
serious question of public hygiene, the present portion of this translation will appeal 
to doctors as well as to veterinary surgeons. The second part, which I hope to have 
ready before long, will, of course, more particularly concern the veterinary profession.” 
Vide Preface. 

. . Syllabus of Contents. . . 

INFECTIVE DISEASES. 

Septicaemia and Pyaemia, Malignant Oedema. Petechial Fever. Strangles. 
Canine Distemjier. Bo^^ne Malignant Catarrhal Fever. Epizootic Abortion. 
Dysenterv’. Swine Erv'sipelas. Swine Fever, ('hicken Cholera. Wildseuchc. 
Quarter-ill. Equine Influenza. Equine Contagious Eleuro-pneumonia. Tuberculosis. 
Actinomycosis. Equine Stomatitis Pustulusa Contagiosa. Diplilheritic Diseases. 
Parasitic .Stomatitis. Tetanus, (danders. Bovine l^intagious Pleuio-pneiimonia. 
Dourinc. Aphtlix'. Anthrax. Rabies. Foot and Mouth Disca.se. Kin(ler|x;st. 
Texas Fever. Relapsing Fever. Surra. Cape Horse Sickness, etc. 

CHRONIC CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES. 

Anaemia and Chlorosis. Pernicious Anaemia. Hydraemia. Leucaemia. Haemophilia. 
Scurvy. Gout. Diabetes Mellitus. Diabetes Insipidus. Obesity. Sarcomatosis 
and Carcinomatosis. Scrofula. 
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SPORT. 

Square 8vo., Cloth Gilt, 10/6. 

The Horsewoman, 

A Practical Guide to Side-Saddie Riding. 

BY 

Mrs. HAYES. Edited by Capt. M. H. HAYES. 

With 4 Collotypes from Instantaneous Photographs, and 48 Drawings after 
Photographs, by J. K. Oswald Brown. 

“ This is the first occasion on which a practical horseman and a practical horse- 
woman have collaborated in bringing out a book on riding for ladies. The result is in 
every way satisfactory, and, no matter how well a lady may ride, she will gain much 
valuable information from a perusal of ' The Horsewoman.’ The book is happily free 
from self-laudatory passages.”— 


Foolscap 8vo., Cloth, 6/- 

The Sportsman* s Manual. 

In Quest of Game in KuHu, Lahoui, and Ladak, to the Tso 
Mo rati Lake. 

BY 

Lieut.-Col. R. H. TYACKE. 

("Laffi Her Majesfy"^ and i\fh Regimenh,) 

With Notes 011 Shooting in Spiti, Bara Bagahal, Chamba, and Kashmir, and a 
detailed description of Sport in more than 100 Nalas. With 9 Maps. 

Crown 8vo , Cloth, 8/6 . 

Seonee, 

Or, Camp Lite on the Satpura Range. A Taie of indian Adventure. 

BY 

R. A. STERNDALE. 

Author of Mammalia of India f **Denizens of the Jungles.'' 

Illustrated by the Author. 

With a Map and Appendix containing a brief Topographical and Historical Account 
of the District of Seonee in the Central Provinces of India. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY. 

Demy 8vo., Cloth, 6s. 

The Captain of the '*Mary Rose. ** 

BY 

W. LAIRD CLOWES. 

Author of “ The Naval Pocket Book," 

Illustrated by the Chevalier de Martino and Fred T. Jane. 

SEVENTH EDITION. 

“ The most notable Book of the season.” — Standard, 


to 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY 

Cloth, 16mo., 58. net. 


Clowes' Naval Pocket Book, 1898. 

Pounded by W. LAIRD CLOWES. 

[Fellow of King's College y London : f/on. Member of ike Royal Untied Set vice Insixtution i 
Life Member and Gold Medallist of the. uniied States Naval Institute.) 

Edited by L. Q. CARR LAUGHTON. 

The moat valuable work of reference now available, containing a 
full Hat of Battleablpa, Ironclads, Gunboats, Cruisers, Torpedo Boats, 
a list of Dry Docks, and other valuable information, concerning ALL 
THE NAVIES OF THE WORLD. Corrected to February, 1898. 


THIRD YEAR OF ISSUE. 


Lord Charles Beresferd, in a letter to the publishers, says:— 

“ It is one of the most useful and handy works of reference on naval matters that 
I know of, and invaluable to all who take an interest in naval matters.” 

Press Opinions. 

“This valuable, concise, and well-packed book gives its matter in a form 
considerably improved from that of the original issue last yeai- ; and the editor of the 
work, Mr. W. Laird Clowes, is to be congratulated upon the skill with which he has 
brought the many figures and facts in the book up to date. The arrangement of the 
matter for purposes of reference is admirable, and the ‘Pocket Book' cannot but 
continue to grow in the estimation of those for w hom it is designed.” — Scotsman, 

Founded in the first instance by Mr. Laird Clowes, the present issue is edited by 
Mr. Carr Laughton. The information cont.iined upon the navies of the world is most 
complete and comprehensive, and the yoo pages oj printed matter arc remarkable for 
containing so much in so small a compass. To give some idea of the complctenc.ss of 
this volume, we will refer to the little principality of Sarawak with its three vessels, and 
the Republic of San Salvador, which seems to possess only owq.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


Large Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt, 3,6. 

Blake of the ** Rattlesnake"; 

Or, the Man who saved England. 

nv 

FRED T. JANE. 

. With ifi Ilm strations by the Author. 

A most thrilling Tale of Life on hoard a Torfedo Destroyer in time of war. 

‘“Repeat the signal,’ said Blake. It w'as never repeated, how’cver. Scarcely 
had the lantern began to click afresh, than the stranger opened a tremendous fire 
upon us and the colliers around her, and as she did so, 1 saw the flash of a torpedo 
darting from our tubes amidships. The enemy must have seen it loo, for she 
imme£ately tried to turn, but it was too late— the torpedo hit her in bow as she 
circlea, and her game was up.” 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY. 

Damy^Svo, 7/6. 

Lockhart’s Advance 

through Tirah. 

BY 

Capt. L. J. SHADWELL, P.5.C. (Suffolk Regiment). 

Special Correspondent of**The Pioneer** and London ** Daily News** 

With two Maps and seven full-page Illustrations from Photographs 
taken on the spot 


Memoranda and Formulae on 
Fortification and Topography. 

BY 

Colonel H. M. 5. BRUNKER. 

Author of ** Notes on Organization^* etc. 

For the use of Military Students. 

Demy 8vo., 9!^ 


Tactics : as appHed to Schemes. 

BY 

Major J. SHERSTONE, D.S.O., P.S.C. (Rifle Brigade). 

With an Appendix, containing “ SOLUTIONS TO SOME TACTICAL 
SCHEMES,” by Capt. L. J. Shadwell, P.S.C. (SuHolk Regiment), 
D.A.A.G for Instruction, 

SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, with 7 Maps. 

NOTE. — Especially suitable for Majors who wish to pass an Examination 
in Tactical Fitness to Command^ and for Officers who wish to pass Promotion 
Examinations without attending a Garrison Class. 

“ Promotion examinations arc productive of much heart-burning and many evil 
thoughts in the minds of the unsuccessful. The preface to the secontl edition contains 
one golden rule which ought never to be absent from the mind of the promotion 
candidate, namely, that practical common ben.se in dealing with a tactical problem is 
sure to gain higher marks than any amount of wordy emdition, since ‘ there is more 
than one solution’ to every problem in tactics. It is a very useful publication 
indtsdf— Broad Arrow, 
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Crown 8vo, Cloth, 12/^ 

A Text Book of 

Indian Military Law, 

BV 

Capt. E. H. BERNARD, Cantonment Magistrate, Mandalay. 

Compiisiiig the Indian Articlc.s of War fully annotated, the Indian Penal Code 
and the Indian Evidence Act, and has, in the form of Appendices, all exi.sting 
Regulations with regard to the Procedure of Courts-martial and Forms of Charges. 
AVith Tables showiiig the Powers and Jurisdiction of different Courts-martial, and the 
difference in Procedure and Evidence between English Military Law and Indian 
Military Law. 

“A well-arranged and clearly printed Manual ..... with ample notes, 
marginal references and appendices. . . . Eveiy officer in India should pos.sc.ss a 

copy of this handy compilation.” — I/ome News. 


Crown 8vo, 5/- 

Indian Articles of War, 

nv 

Major C. E. POYNDER. 

Rc^iscd to date. With an Appendix containing Definitions, Rules of Procedure, 
Forms of Charges, Statement of Objects and P.casons and an Index. 

“The annotations arc ver}' good, and we commend the volume to all concerned 
in the Military Legal Procedure of Intlia.”— Anny and Navy Gazette. 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 

Demy 8vo., Cloth, 

The Cave Dwellers of 

Southern Tunisia, 

BY 

DANIEL BRUNN. 

Translated from the Danish with numerous Illustrations. 

“ The white bundles on the forepart of the »leck now began to stir into life, and 
each as it rose threw back its burnous, and showeil a tinrk face. One Arab had with 
him his whole family. He had spread a rush mat, on which, among their numerous 
belongings, lay closely packed, husband, wife (peihaps wives), several ehildren, and a 
large poodle. A roguish little girl came to discover vvhat J was contemjilating. She 
was sweet, brown, and clean, and peeped up at me, hiding her face the while with 
one hand, endently conscious of wrong-rloing. The tijjs of her fingers and toes were 
stained red with henna, which was not unpleasing. Soon after, a closely veiled figure, 
apparently the mother, came to fetch the little one. 1 had Just time to perceive that 
she was pretty, as she threw back a fold of her haik to wrap round her child and 
herself. What a channing picture they made as they leant against the bulwarks and 
gazed towards the land ! ’' 


flN THE Press. 
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HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 

Two Vols., Demy 8vo., 24/- 


The History of China. 

BY 

D. C. BOULQER. 

Author of '^Chitiese Gordon** **Sir Stamford Rafdesf etc.^ etc. 

A Nkw Edition Reviskd and brought Up-to-date, with the 
Recent Concessions to the European Powers. 

'Illustrated with Portraits and Mops. 

“ The Chinese, like the Jews and the ancient E;;yptians, alone claim to trace 
back their national existence to a period centuries before Solomon erected his temple 
or Homer collected the ballads relating to the Trojan war and turned them into his 
immortal epic. Frf)m a date anterior to that accepted for the occurrence of the flood of 
Noah, the people of China possess a history' which preserves the names of kings and con- 
queiors, and describes remarkable events with an appArance of exactitude that would 
almost compel credence. In comparison with their institutions those of ancient Egypt 
and Assyria have only moderate claims to antiquity, and the states of Greece and Rome 
were hut the creations of yesterday. The obsen’cr might well stand aghast, if he were 
called upon to follow the exact details in the history of a people and an empire which 
were great and definite in form nearly five thousand years ago.” 


Demy 8vo, Gilt Topt 1 2/6 Net. 

Third Edition of O’Brien’s Round Towers of Ireland. 

Edition limited to 750 numbered copies, and the type 
distributed. 

The Round Towers of Ireiand, 

Or the History of the Tuath-de-Danaans for the first time unveiled. 

BY 

HENRY O’BRIEN, B.A. 

IVitk all the original Illustrations ^ to which is added a pjrtrait of the Author., 
reproduced from Maclise's well-knoivn drawing. 

This neu' edition contains all that is to be found in the previous editions, including 
the curious preface, together with valuable suppleinciitary matter comprising an 
Introduction, a minute Synopsis of the Work, and a copious index. It may be added 
that the text of the original has not been subjected to any alteration or modification, 
even its paging being preserved 

The first edition of this work was publi.shed so far back as 1834, and a second 
edition was issued the same year. 

No standard work on tlie Round Towers of Ireland has given rise to so much 
controversy as O’Brien’s. To readers interested in Archeology and kindred subjects, 
this new edition will doubtless present many advantages owing to its completeness. 

The early editions having long been out of print, copies of the work are very • 
scarce, and when they occur for sale, usually fetch from 31;/- to 40/-, 
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HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 

Demy 8vo., 

The Congo State; 

Or the Growth of Civilization la Central Africa, 

BY 

D. C. BOULQER. 

Author of History of Ckina^' “ Chinese Gordouy' etc. 

' . [In the Press. 


Two Vole,, Crown 8vo, 15/- 

The Mayo College. 

*‘The Eton of India.” 

A Record of Twenty Years, 1875 to 1895, 

BY 

HERBERT SHERRINO, Headmaster. 

"In these volumes on ‘The Eton of India’ the author has, besides giving a full 
and detailed account of the Mayo College, compiled biographies of Lord Mayo and 
the di/Teient Viceroys who have ruled India since the inception of the institution, 
together with brief accounts of Rajputana, the Rajputs, the feudatory Stales, and 
some two hundred or more of the leading families of the Province. The credit of 
originating the scheme for securing to the sons of the aristocracy of India a liberal 
and enlightened education seems to belong to the late Colonel V^^allc^, who, in the 
Bhartpur Agency Report of May 28, 18O9, warmly advocated the establishment of an 
institution which shoultl make clear to the Chiefs of India that our object w’as to 
perpetuate their dynasties by placing within their reach better liicilities for the 
education of their sons than they could formerly obtain. ‘Then,’ he wtUcs, 'and not 
till then, can we hope to see the nali^e princes of India occupying the position they 
ought to hold as the pic^motcrs of peace, prosperity, and progress among their own 
people, and the hearty supporters ol British aulnority and power.’ ” — Mortiing Post. 


FICTION. 

Crown 8vo, 6/- 

A Galaxy Girl. 

A New Novel, 

BY 

LINCOLN SPRINGFIELD. 

“One would welcome a dozen such chapters as the one headed, 'A permanent 
object lesson to gamblers.’ There is no clumsiness, no indecision, in Mr. Springfield’s 
workmanship. His st)le is clean and correct, his humour is natural, and he has a grip 
of human nature and a skill in the contrivance of plot and exciting incident which give 
the impression that, admirable though this novel is, it gives only an indication of his 
fullest possibilities as a writer of popular fiction.”— Mail. 
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CroTimi 8yo., Cloth, 6/- 

The City of the Rejoicing Heart 

An Anglo-Indian Romance. 

BT 

MAJOR HAMYLTON PAIRLEIQH. 


Cloth Gilt, 3/6 

The City of Gold. 

BY 

EDWARD MARKWICK. 

With 8 Illustrations by Harold Piffard. 

“It is really interesting and exciting .” — Daily Telegraph, 

“A succession of surprising adventures.” — Morning, 


Grown 8yo., 6/- 


The Shepherdess of Treva 

A New Novel, 

BY 

PAUL CUSHING. 

Author of The Blacksmith of Voef ** P TIC Thorn f etc, 

“Mr. Cushing has achieved a very great success in ‘The Shepherdess of 
Treva.’ ” — Academy. 


Crown 8vo., Cloth, 6/- 


Wayside Courtship. 

BY 

HAMLIN GARLAND. 

“ ‘Wayside Courtships’ is without a doubt a book to be read, and its author is a 
writer to be watched. We have not had such a welcome American arrival since the 
introduction of Miss Wilkins.”— 
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FICTION. 

. Crown 8vo., Cloth, 6/" 

Rose of Butcher's Coolly. 

BY 

HAMLIN GARLAND. 

“The author of ‘Rose of Dutchcr’s Coolly* scores a marked success, chiefly, as 
it seems to us, because he has written his book to please himself, and with no attention 
to ri^'id rules of form or to the conventions or modern fiction. The book is the 
spontaneous outcome of a man's mind— a thinj; much more rare now than in the days 
when the novelist’s art was in its infancy. . . . The outcome of this and of his 

talent is a book striking, oiigmal, and throughout distinguished above the ordinary. 
. , . We wish the book the .success it deserves ; and in congratulating the author 

on his achievement, we desire to add a w'ord of congratulation to the publishers, for 
the get-up of the book is as excellent as its matter.*’— Pall Mall Gazette. 


Crown 8 VO, Cloth, 6/- 


Jason Edwards. 

And a Little Norsk. 

BY 

HAMLIN GARLAND. 

Author xf Wayside Courtships" "Rose of Dukher's Coolly" "A Sfoil of Offire," 
"A Story of the Modern West," "A Member of the Third House," etc. 


INDIA. 


Cr own 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 6 , - 

A Naturalist on the Prowl. 

BV 

E. H. AITKEN. 

Illustrated by a series of 8o Drawings by R. A. Sterndale, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., 
Author of “Mammalia of India,” “Denizens of the Jungle,” “ Sconce,” etc., 
who has studied and sketched animals of all kinds in their habitat and at w'ork. 

SECOND EDITION. 

“ It is one of the most interesting books upon Natural; Historj' that we have read 
for a long time. It is never dull, and yet solid information is conveyed by nearly 
every page .” — Dailf Chronicle. 
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* RUPVKRP KiPlalNG. 

Crov^n 8vo., Cloth extra, 6/- 

TENTH EDITION completing loih Thousand, 

Dedicated by Special Permission to 
FIELD-MARSHAL THE RIGHT HON. LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 

Departmental Ditties 

and other Verses. 

BY 

RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Printed on antique wove paper ^ and Illustrated by Dudley Cleaver. 


Opinions of the Press. 

“ ‘Pagctt, M.P.,’ is in this volume, and the fine lines called ‘TheSoniJof the 
Women/ written in praise of Lady Dufferin for her noble efforts to send meclical aid 
to the women of India, and many another piece familiar to Mr. Kipling’s admirers. 
Some of his parodies are exceedinjjly hap])y, notably those of Mr. Swinburne and of 
Omar Khayyam; and there is quite enoiijjh ‘stuff’ in the book to make it pretty 
certain that the Ninth Edition will not be the last.” — Times. 

“One curious circumstance is broujiht to light by this re-perusal of ‘Depart- 
mental Ditties,’ and that is the similarity between the tone of Mr. Kipling’s ma.\ims 
in imitation of Hatiz and Col. John Hay’s distiches. The American’s distiches are 
now well known ; here arc some of the Anglo-Indian’s cynicisms : 

‘ 'riie temper of chums, the love of ycnir wife, anci a new piano’s tune — 

Which of the three will you trust at the end of an Indian June.? ’ 

Again, 

‘ If She grow suddenly gracious— reflect. Is it all for thee ? 

The black buck is stalked through the bullock, and Man through jealousy.’ 

Again, 

‘ Seek not the favour of women. So shall you find it indeed. 

Docs not the boar break cover just when you’re lighting a weed ? ’ 

Now and again Mr. Kipling, in this, his earliest effort, reached high-water 
mark. He has, for instance, tried other variants of ‘The Storj^ of Uriah,’ but in the 
departmental ditty which bears that title— a mere matter of thirty-two lines— he fixes 
the standard. Nor can see how ‘The Ballad of Fisher’s Boarding Hou.se,’ 

‘ Pagett, M.P.’ or ‘La Nuit Blanche’ could be bettered, while ‘Pink Dominoes’ is in 
a manner which the author has not attempted since.” — Academy, 

“ This is the most p]ea.sant edition of the famous ‘Ditties’ we have seen. Some 
of Mr. Cleaver’s pictures are very successful, such as the one illustrating the lines 
in ‘ Pagett, M.P.’: 

‘ Paget was dear to mosquitoes, 

Sandflies found him a treat ; ’ 

and the one showing the ‘galley-slave.’ Anyone who has not yet made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Kipling’s early poems may be advised to do so at once. Some of them 
contain more than a piomise of —-Literary World. 
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Post 8vo., Cloth Gilt, 7/6. 

Echoes of Old Calcutta. 

A most interesting series of Sketches of Calcutta Lite, chiefly 
towards the close of the last century. 

BY 

H, E. BUSTEED, M.D.. C.I.E. 

THIRD EDITION, carefully revised and enlarged, with 
additional Illustrations. 

“ It is a pleasure to reiterate the wann commendation of this instructive and 
lively volume which its appearance called forth some few years since. It would be 
lamentable if a book so fraught with interest to all Englishmen should be restricted to 
Anglo-Indian circles. A fresh instalment of letters from Warren Hastings to his wife 
must be noted as extremely interesting, while the i>apers on Sir Phillip Francis, 
Nuncomar, and the romantic career of Mrs. Grand, wno became Princess Benevento 
and the wfe of Talleyrand, odght by now to be widely known .” — Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt, 6/- 

Lays of Ind. 

Comical, Satirical, and Descriptive Poems illustrative of 
Anglo-Indian Life. 

BY 

Major W. YELDHAM (“ALIPH CHEEM’’). 

Illustrated by the Author, Lionel Inolis, and others. 

TENTH EDITION. 

"The 'Lays’ are not only Anglo-Indian in origin, but out-and-out Anglo-Indian 
in subject and colour. To one who knows something of life at an Indian ‘station’ 
they will be especially amusing. Their exuberant fun at the same time may well 
attract the attention of the ill-dcfined individual known as ‘the general reader.’” — 
Scotsman. 

Crown 8vo., Cloth Gilt, 6/- 


The Tribes on my Frontier. 

An Indian Naturalist's Foreign Policy. 

BY 

E. H. AITKEN. 

With Fifty Illustrations by F. C. Macrae. 

SIXTH EDITION. 

" This is a delightful book, irresistibly funny in descHj)tion and illustration, but 
full of genuine science loo. . . There is not a dull or uninstructive page in the 

whole fix)k.” — Knowledge. 
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INDIA. 


Grovfti 8 vOm Pictorial Cloth, 6/^ 

Behind the Bungalow. 

BY 

E. H, AITKEN. 

Author of ** Tribes on My Fivnticr.” 

Fifth Edition. Illtjstra.ted by F. C. Macrae. 

"There is plenty of fun in ‘ Behind the Bunjjiilow,’ and more than fun for those 
with eyes to see. These sketches may have an educational purpose beyond that ot 
mere amusement ; they show through all their fun a keen oljseiTation of native 
character and a just appreciation of it.’* — The World. 


12mo., sewed, 2/- 

Onoocool Ch under Mookerjee. 

A Memior of the late Justice Onoocool Chunder Mookerjee. 

BY 

M. MOOKERJEE. 

FIFTH EDITION. 

" The reader is earnestly advised to procure the life of this gentleman, written by 
his nephew, and read it.” — The Tribes on My Frontier. 


Demy 8vo., Cloth, 12/- 


A Servant of *John Company.' 

(THE HON. EAST INDIA COMPANY.) 

Being the Recollections of an Indian Official. 

BY 

H. Q. KEENE, C.I.E,, Hon. M.A. Oxon. 

Author of ''Sketches in Indian Inky etc. 

With a Portrait in Photogravure. 

Illustrated by W. Simpson from the Author'" s Sketches. 

"Mr. Keene has written an instructive book. He is not dull. This book 
presents a view of Indian life. It is the genial record of a man Avho from boyhood 
seems to have bent on extracting the largest possible amount of pleasure from his 
surroundings.” 
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Demy 8vo., Cloth, 15/- , 

The Rod in India. 

Being Hints how to obtain Sport, with remarks on the Natural 
History of Fish and their Culture. 

BY 

He 5. THOMAS, F.L.S. 

Attfhor o/'* Tank m India:^ MADRAS CIVIL SERVICE, RETIRED. 

THIRD EDITION, revised, with numerous full-page and other 

Illustrations. 

“A book to read for pleasure at home, as well as to use as a handbook of 
exceedinji value to the angler yho may be already there, or intending to \ibit India.” 
Land and Waitr. 

Demy 8vo. 

High Asia. 

A Summer Ramble through Baltistan and Ladakh. 

BY 

F. E. S. ADAIR. 

With a Chapter on Central Asian Trade by Capt. S. H. Godfrey, late British 
Joint Commissioner at Leh. 

IllusUaied by a series of beautiful Photographs and Drawings taken on the spot. 

[In the Press.] 

Foolscap 8vo., Clot h, 3/6 . 

Medical Hints for Hot Climates 

And for those out of reach of Medical Aid. 

BY 

CHAS. HEATON, M.D. 

“The title of this work is sutlicieiitly explanatory of its nature. It is what it 
pretends to be— a portable book ol medical reference, with plain practical hints and 
advice for people residing at out-stations or travelling in hot climates where skilled 
medical aid is not readily available for the treatment of emergent sickness or injury.” 
Lancet. 
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INDIA. 

Royal 8vo., Strongly half- bou nd, 36/- 

Thacker^s Indian 

Directory, 1898. 

Embracing the whole of British India, Burmah, and 
Native States. 


IVitfi compute and detailed Information of the Cities of Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Allahabad, Lahore, Simla, Rangoon, etc. 


Tea, Indigo, Coffee, Silk, Sugar, Lac, Cinchona, Jute, 
Cotton, Paper, Collieries, Mines, etc. 


Almanack, Army List, Civil List (with SalaHes), Railway 
List, Newspaper Directory and General Information, 
with Map of India and Two Maps of Calcutta. 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


One of the best Mediums for Advertising for the whole of the 


Indian Empiric. 
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IV. THACKER fir* CO., LONDON. 


INDIA. 

Royal Bvo., Boards, 7/6. 

THACKER'S 

Directory of the Chief 

Industries of India, 1898. 

WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 

A LIST OF TEA COMPANIES AND GARDENS, 

INDIGO AND COFFEE ESTATES, WITH THEIt( FACTOliV RAtlKS ; 

AND A 

DIRECTORY OF TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, 

AND 

CARDAMOM ESTATES IN CEYLON, WITH TWO MAPS. 

CONTENTS. 

Breweries, Carpet Maavfactorles, Cinchona, Coal Mines, 
Coffee (India and Ceylon), Cotton Mills and Presses, Dairy 
Farms, Distilleries, Flour Mills, Gold Mines, Ice Companies, 
Indigo, Iron Works, Jute Presses and Mills, Lac, Orchards, 
Paper Mills, Petroleum, Potteries, Quarries, Rice Mills, 
Roperies, Salt, Saw Mills, Silk, Sugar, Tea Companies and 
Gardens In India and Ceylon, Tobacco, Wool, etc. 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 
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INDIA. 

C LOTH CASE, 7/6. 

THACKERS S 

MAP OP INDIA. 

WITH 

INSET MT^PS 

OF THE 

VRItlOUS PHODUCTS Op INDIA AND Of TpE TEA DISTl{ICTS. 

SKETCH PLANS OF CALCUTTA, BOMBAY AND MADRAS. 


Edited by J. Q. BARTHOLOMEW. 


Corrected to date, with Railways, Political Changes, and an 
Index of 10,000 Names. 


Being every place mentioned In ** Hunter* s Imperial 
Gazetteer . " 


^‘An excellent Map .” — Glasgow Herald. 

** This is a really splendid map of India, produced \vith the greatest skill and 
care .” — Army and Nttvy Gazette. 

”For compactness and completeness of information few works surpassing or 
approaching it have been seen in cartography.”— 





PHIL «4rs 

ILLUSTRSTED I fflNUJIL. 


PUBLISHED TWICE A YEAR. 


. . . price ®ne Sbilling . . . 


Summer Number, 

MAY. 


Winter Number, 
NOV. 


Contains Stories by the best known l^riters of the day, 


INCLUDING 


J. C. CUTCUFFE HYNE. 
FRANKFORT MOORE. 
CLIVE HOLLAND. 


LINCOLN SPRINGFIELD. 
MORLEY ROBERTS. 

TOM GALLON. 


JULIAN CROSKEY, etc. 


3llu0trateb tbrougbout pbtl 


Editorial Offices: 2. CREED LANE. LONDON. E.C. 



